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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
GOLD AND SILVER.—THE CURRENCIES OF FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 





ALREADY has a slight re-action in the Foreign Exchanges taken | 
place, and in many parts of the Continent bills upon England | 


have become more in’ demand, justifying the anticipations 
which we ventured to indulge last week. On Tuesday a consi- 
derable improvement took place in the Foreign Exchanges. 
While we write, however, nothing is yet positively known as to the 
result of the deliberations of the French Commission appointed to 
consider the question of retaining gold as a legal tender. That 
decision, supposing the French Government to act upon it—of 
which little doubt can be entertained—will be of considerable 
importance, whatever it may be. Should it be to discontinue the 
use of gold as a legal tender, it could not fail, at the present mo- 
ment, very much to aggravate the change which has already taken 
place in the relative value of gold and silver. But in that case 
gold would entirely cease to be in demand for the Continent, and 
would, on the contrary, be constantly tending, for some time to 
come, towards this country, notwithstanding a gradual fall in 
the Exchanges. 

If, on the other hand, the French Government decide—which 
all our information shows to be most likely—that their currency 
shall continne to be regulated by the same law as at present, and 
that gold shall represent the same value as was fixed by the law 
of 1802; that is, that the 20f gold coin shall be a legal tender for 
that amount, in discharge of ail obligations ; then, even supposing 
gold to continue to be produced in much larger proportions than 
has hitherto been the case in relation to silver, the change of their 
relative value will be very slow for a very long time to come. But 
in this case it is probable that there may be some tendency at 
Jirst to withdraw foreign capital from this country, the conse- 
quence of which may be a rise in the rate of interest. 

The operation will be this, which has indeed already com- 
menced. France is said to possess a quantity of coin for its va- 
rious uses, equal to from 80,000,000/ to 100,000,000/, of which it 
1S Computed that not more than 10,000,000/ consists of gold. 
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When we consider to how small an extent the practice of bank- | 
ing has been introduced into France, how little the circulation | 
has been economised in that way, or by the use of paper of a | 
small denomination, it is probable that at least the lowest of these 
estimates is rather under than above the quantity of coin re- | 
quired for thirty-seven millions of an active commercial people. | 
According to this, the lowest quantity of silver coin now in France | 
may be stated at 70,000,000. Already silver has changed places 
with gold in one respect. Till lately gold was always at a pre- 
mium, and was therefore little used. Now silver is at about the 
same premium as gold used to be. Our last advices from Paris | 
call it 10$ per mille, or about one per cent. So long then as this 
premium lasts, there will be an inducement to import gold, to get 
it coined, and adopt it in place of silver, which can be exported 
at a profit. And thus the circulation will gradually consist more 
of gold coin and less of silver. This change, moreover, will be 
greatly facilitated by the use of gold coins of the lower denomina- 
tions than 20 frances. Ten-franc pieces are already in circulation, 
and it is said that five-frane gold pieces are about to be coined. | 
With these facilities, and supposing the entire silver coin now in | 
France to be of 70,000,000/ value, a substitution of gold for silver | 
may take place at least to the extent of from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000/, still leaving from 20,000,000/ to 30,000,000/ in 
value of silver in circulation as small coins of 2f, 1f, $f, and }f; 
and such a change would be hailed as a matter of great comfort 
and convenience. So long as silver continues at a premium, 
the only limit to this operation will be the possibility of getting 
gold bullion coined at the Mint. The comparatively small quan- 
tity of gold already received in Paris, and sent to the Mint, 
will occupy it fully till the 8th of February; and much of the 
advantage of the speculation will thus be lost in the shape of 
interest. While such an operation lasts, and while the Exchanges 
in London remain so low, what is likely to be the effect upon 
the Bank of England and our Money Market? It will ob- 
viously be, to induce an export of gold to Paris, where it will 
be exchanged at a profit for silver; while silver will either be 
sent to England as merchandise, or, more probably, transmitted 
to Holland or Hamburg on English account, and bills drawn 
against it in London, as a very profitable exchange operation 
at present rates. No doubt this has, to some extent, taken 
place, and will continue to do so, as long as things all continue 
j ok no further than 
the first obvious effects, alarm themselves already with the dread 
of empty coffers at the Bank, and great difficulty in the Money 
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Market. . ‘| 


There are no grounds for these extreme apprehensions. Exa- 
mine the subject a little further, and we immediately discover 
natural limits to these operations. The corrective is at work at 
both ends : in France, where it is now profitable to import gold ; 
and in England, where it is now profitable to export gold. In 
France the profit on the import of gold depends only on the pre- 
mium which silver commands. That premium is dependent 
almost wholly on the demand for silver in other parts of Europe. 
Every 100,000/ of silver exported from France leaves less of it 
behind, and makes it more abundant elsewhere. The wants of 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany will not be very difficult to sup- 
ply, especially if a confirmation of peace brings out the hoards in 
Central Europe. What an insignificant portion of the entire 
quantity of silver which France has to spare in substitution for 
gold, would be sufficient to restore the equilibrium of value be- 
tween the two metals if there were no impediment at the Mint ! 


i 
| 
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But while this tendency to restore the Exchanges is in opera- | 
tion abroad, there is already another in operation here. Bills |) 
upon England have already become more scarce abroad. | Bills on |) 
the Continent have become more plentiful in London, Im cofise- 
quence of the transmission of the bullion which hia already taken 
place to Paris; and the rates of exchange are, conse juently, 
already higher. The motive to import gold in Pa becoming 
less, and the motive to export it is also becoming less London. 
In the meantime, our exports of manufactures are foils forward 


at an increased rate. In the last month (ending Dec. 5) they 
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1849, and 4,316,168/ in 1848. Payments to an increasing amount 
must be made by the Continent to England, and if they have dis- 
posed of all their bills upon us in exchange operations, and led us 
to export 1,000,000/ of gold to meet the sudden demand, it is cer- 
tain that before long, in some way or other, they must make good 
their payments here, and not improbably by sending gold from 

Holland. But it is probable that the apprehension which exists 
abroad of a decline in the value of gold will induce some of those 
| who sent large sums to England for investment in 1848 to with- 
draw them; and to whatever extent this may take place, the 
Exchanges will be affected against us, and the rate of interest 
| will have a tendency to rise. The difficulty of finding safe and 
profitable investment abroad is, however, likely to prevent re- 
| course to such operations to any important degree. 

Admitting, therefore, that there is a great disproportion in the 
production of gold at the present time, and even admitting that 
in future a larger portion of it may find its way to Europe than 
| hitherto, yet so long as it is taken by France in substitution for 
| their inconvenient silver coin, there will be a demand in that 
| quarter, whenever there is the smallest profit arising from ex- 
| changing the one metal for the other, that must of itself, for very 
| many years to come, prevent any very great difference in their 
relative value. It will be very many years before gold could 
| be substituted for the silver currency of France to an extent 
| of forty or fifty millions sterling. 
| But there is another very large and increasing source of de- 
' mand under similar circumstances as that of France. In the 
| United States, also, gold and silver are equally a legal tender in 
| fixed proportions to each other. In 1834 Congress decided on 
continuing the original policy of adopting both metals, and in 
1837 an act was passed re-adjusting the gold and silver coinage. 
According] to that act, the gold eagle was made to contain 
258 grs of standard gold (9-10ths fine and 1-10th alloy), and was 
made a legal tender for 10 dols. In the same proportion the half- 
eagle and the quarter-cagle are respectively legal tenders for 5 
dols and 24 dols. It is presumed that at least no attempt will be 
made to disturb this law. Hitherto, and till very lately, the 
coinage of the United States has been nearly entirely of silver. 
The proportion of gold in circulation was small. We have no 
means of knowing what the entire amount of coin in circulation in 
the United States is; but although they carry their banking eco- 
nomy toa great extent, yet considering how scattered the po- 
pulation is, and the rapid and continued growth of young and dis- 
tant places, it must be very large ; including the.large reserves of 
coin against the paper circulation. It would appear a very mo- 
derate estimate if we were to suppose that the silver now used 
as coin inthe United States exceeded the value of 35,900,0001. 








re 


That they will gladly see this sil replaced by gold we enter- 
tain no doubt, so faras silver is not necessary for the small de- 
nomination of coins. Already, including the last accounts, up- 
| wards of 7,000.0001 of gold has been received in the United States, 
and very little of it has left. In the month of November the 
Mint of Philadelphia coined, of eagles, and half and quarter- 
eagles, to the value of 800,000/, or at the rate of 9,600,000/ a- 


year; and arrangements were being made to do so to an amount, 
monthly, nearly double that sum if necessary. 

As in France, silver is at a premium in the United States. The 
necessary effect of which will be to diffuse gold coin and collect 
silver coin in its place. And this substitution will go forward so 
long as there is a profit in the exchange. There, too, the opera- 

, tion is likely to be facilitated by the introduction of gold coins of 
lower denomination than have hitherto been in use. 
| We have, then, two plain but very important reasons for con- 
| cluding that there is not likely to be any important change in 
the relative value of the two metals. 1. A very small premium 
' on silver, either in the United States or in France, will have the 
effect of displacing silver with a corresponding amount of gold, 
making the former more abundant, and absorbing the new pro- 
| duction of the latter. And if it be true, that in those two coun- 
tries silver coins could conveniently be displaced by gold, to the 
|} amount of about 70,000,000/ together, it appears quite certain 
| that, for very many years to come, no greater divergence in the 
| relative value of gold and silver is likely to take place than will 
| form a sufficient inducement to‘substitute the one for the other ; 
| and for such purpose a very small premium would be sufficient. 
| 2. We have already shown, in former articles, the great probabi- 
| lity, if not the certainty, that a very considerable increase will 
| take place in the production of silver, owing to the abundance 
, and cheapness of quicksilver found in California, and which will 
| be further stimulated by the somewhat higher relative price 
which it now commands. 
| While, therefore, the more we inquire into the subject the less 
| ground we discover for thinking that the recent disturbance in 


| the Exchanges aud of the relative value of the metals will be per- | 


| manent, and much less, that it is likely to be further aggravated ; 
| while, on the contrary, we think there is every reason for ex- 
| pecting that the Exchanges will soon correct themselves, through 
| the natural course of commerce ; yet we are also more impressed 
| with the probability that, as a whole, the precious metals will 


become more abundant, and of less intrinsic value than hitherto. 
\\ The effects of such a reduction we propose now to examine. 
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amount to 5,362.3192, against 4,691,1617 in the same month of 
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WHO WILL, AND WHO WILL NOT, BE AFFECTED BY A FALL 
IN THE VALUE OF GOLD. 


The remarks which we are about to make on the effects of a 
reduction in the intrinsic value of the precious metals would 
equally apply to gold and silver together ; but in the circumstances 
of this country, with gold as the only legal tender, that metal alone 
is referred to. In the case of a change in the relative value of 
gold and silver, it would be accommodated by a permanent alte- 
ration in the exchange between this country and those employ- 
ing a silver standard; but no difference would otherwise take 
place in the commerce of the two countries, nor in the quantities 
of their respective articles of production, which would exchange 
against each other. The nominal price might be altered, but it 
would be corrected by the rate of exchange. 

We do not know that we can do better than introduce the sub- 
ject to our readers by the following letter, which shows how much 
it begins to excite attention and anxiety. The remarks of 
our correspondent refer only to gold as the standard of this coun- 
try, and to British interests as affected by its probable deprecia- 
tion :— 





To the Editor of the Economist. 

S1r,—It would, without doubt, be a satisfaction to many of your readers, ag 
well as tomyeelf, were you to turn your attention at the present moment to 
the probability of a depreciation in our standard of value, arising in conse- 
quence of the enormous exportations of gold from California ; with a view to 
ascertaining whether some means might not be devised to avert the serious evils 
that would ensue should our fears be realised. That gold has hitherto, for a 
long period of time, answered all the purposes of a standard of value better than 
any other known medium whatsoever would have done, appears to me certain; 
but whether we ought to retain it obstinately when the circumstances which 
originally recommended it to our adoption have so greatly changed, is adoubtful 
question; and upon this point I, and many others, would be glad to hear your 
valuable opinion and lucid remarks. 

Should the anticipated depreciation take place, I apprehend that capitalists of 
all grades would be mulcted of a portion of their property for the benefit of the | 
Californian adventurers; whilst every creditor, in cases of deferred payment, | 
would pay an equally unjust tribute to his fortunate debtor. And it is because | 
the victims in these cases are almost universally an unpopular class, that I ap- | 
peal, perhaps rather prematurely, in order to avert their partial spoliation ; for 
whoever heard of public syMpathy for acreditor? Aud as to capitalists, it has 
somehow or other fallen out that they have ever been an abomination in the | 
sight of the people, who look upon them as men preying upon and grinding | 
down the honest tradesman and artiean, and appropriating to themselves the 
fruits of labour not their own. How grievously uufounded this opinion is, 
all reflecting men well know: yet do you think, that with prejudices so strong 
acting in the minds of the majority, it would be wise to postpone the considera- 
tion of this great question, till it must necessarily engage our strongest passions, 
instead of our serious reflections alone ? Would it be advisable to wait until 
the large and active class who would profit by a depreciation, should realise by | 
their close proximity the unfair gains which were thus held out to them? Will 
it not be far more difficult calmly and fairly to discuss this question when the 
people are informed, and plainly see, that a depreciation will materially dimi- | 
nich the National Debt and the consequent taxation; when leaseholders feel 
within their grasp a virtual diminution of their rents; in fine, when that popu- 
lar and ubiquitous creature, the debtor, discovers that he has at hand a bril- | 
— and legal opportunity of honestly swindling that universal enemy, the | 
creditor ? | 

‘Ihe national loss will, perhape, be comparatively unimportant; but the une | 
warranted and unearned transfer of property from creditor to debtor will surely 
be a pervading and eerious evil, causing as much inconvenience and embarass- | 
ment as actual loss to every branch of property snd commerce. And when | 
are we to escape from this uncertainty as to the value of our standard? The fu- 
ture fortunes of California may a second or a third time unexpectedly change 
it, thwarting the just hopes and careful calculations of honest and hardworking 
men, a8 well as of proprietors of all grades, whose experience will scarcely have 
given them the means of obviating this new difficulty in their career. 

I scarcely venture to suggest a remedy. Whether a silver standard could 
advantageous'y be substituted; whether effectual clauses in all future contracts 
to obviate loss by depreciation could be devised; or, whether, in fine, this be 
one of the numberless risks which, all things considered, the commercial man 
and the proprietor ought, in justice and expediency, to be made to endure or to | 
provide against; whatever, in fine, would'be the most eligible plan in case of this 
public calamity real!y falling upon us, 1 leave you to suggest ; and it will bea 
public benefit that the subject should be fully and earnestly undertaken by such 
able hands.—I am, Sir, yours, very truly, 

Birmingham, Nov. 27, 1850, 


A MERCHANT. 


We agree with our correspondent that, whatever may happen, 
it is desirable that this subject should be well discussed and under- 
stood, not only in order that public opinion should determine 
what is the right and honest course to pursue, but also, that it 
should be informed upon the practical consequences which are 
likely to result in the course of time to the varied and compli- 
cated interests which will be directly or indirectly influenced by a 
material reduction in the intrinsic value of the precious metals. 
In an attempt to do so, we shall be excused in thinking it desira- 
ble to begin at the root of the subject. 

Few of our readers require to be reminded that the intrinsic 
value of any article is determined generally by the quantity of 
labour which is required to produce or obtain it. To this rule 
gold and silver form no exception. If, therefore, new and richer 
mines are discovered, whereby gold can be obtained in larger 
quantities and with less labour than formerly, its intrinsic value is 
correspondingly reduced, and it will exchange forless of other com- 
modities which continue to require the same quantity of labour 
to produce them as formerly. Gold and silver have been 
accepted as standards of value and as money, chiefly because 
they change least frequently inthe quantities produced, and there- 
fore in their intrinsic values. But to whatever change gold as a 


commodity is exposed, our inoney in account is also exposed to a_| 
We have adopted gold as | 


similar change in its intrinsic value. 
We have determined what quantity of 
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gold is represented by a‘ pound” in account. Each ounce coins 
into 3/ 17s 104d; each ** pound” therefore being 5 dwt 3} gr of 
gold ; every sum of money being nothing more nor less than the 
quantity of gold which it represents in that proportion. In whatever 
shapeor form money obligations exist, 100/ merely represents stan- 
dard gold weighing 2lb loz 13dwt 13gr. Under any circumstances, 
therefore, our obligation to pay 100/ can only be discharged by the 
delivery of that quantity of gold, or ofsomething which representsit, 
as for example Bank notes, which are payable to bearer in that 
quantity of gold. To all intents and purposes, then, when we 
speak of sterling money, we only use other words for gold of 
standard quality, at the rate of 5 dwt 3} gr for each ** pound” 

Supposing, then, all the sanguiueaaticipations now entertained 
in relation to California to be confirmed, it is clear that the con- 
dition exists under which the intrinsic value of gold will fall, in- 
asmuch ag it will be produced in large quantities with less labour 
than formerly. This discovery and the greater abundance of 
gold, so far as its real utility is concerned, and its power of add- 
ing to the comforts and gratification of life, are of comparatively 
little importance. The discovery of the Black Band iron in 
Scotland—of the sheep walksin Australia, which havemade wool 
more abundant—of draining and manuring, which have produced 
so much more wheat with the samelabour—or similar inventions, 
are of infinitely more importance to the human family than the 
discovery of California, inasmuch as the former contribute to in- 
crease the real comforts and satisfaction of life in a great degree 
to large masses of people, while the latter only render a little 
cheaper the ornaments and utensils made of gold. In the light, 
then of mere utility the discovery of California is an unimportant 
and secondary event. If gold were used only as a commodity, 
the only effect which the discovery of California would have, 
would be to enable persons to obtain it in future at a less 
cost measured in other articles; while those who happened 
to hold stocks of it, would suffer a loss just similar to that which 
amerchant suffers on his stock of wheat ur sugar when those 
articles fall in price. And the same would be pretty much the 
case in its use as money, were all transactions settled at the time, 
and there were no credit given or taken, nor contracts existing 
which provided for payments at a distant day. Were there no 
such persons as debtors and creditors, and no contracts providing 
for fixed payments at a future time, whatever depreciation oc- 
curred in the value of gold at any time, would affect only the 
holders of money or gold at the moment, though it is probable 
any such change would be so gradual, as to be imperceptible in 
its effects at any one time. 

But when we consider the numerous and complicated ways in 
which money obligations exist—contracts providing for fixed pay- 
ments for long periods of time—loans, the repayment of which is 
deferred to a distant date-—the effects of areduction of the intrinsic 
value of gold become of much more importance in its character 
as ** money” than as & common commodity. For the sake of con- 


| sidering this subject more easily, we will suppose that during the 


next twenty years, gold will fall in intrinsic value, and in rela- 


| tion to other commodities, by one-fifth or 20 per cent., or at the 


rate of one percent. per annum. Such a depreciation in the in- 
trinsic value of money would have no effect on the intrinsic 
value of other commodities; but the same sum of money at its 


| reduced value would only purchase less of any other article than 


before. 3/ 17s 104d, or an ounce of gold, if depreciated by 20 per 
cent., would purchase one-fifth less wheat or iron than before (all 
other things remaining the same), or in other words they would 
rise in nominal price expressed in gold, by the rate of the depre- 
ciatiou. Thus wheat worth 40s a quarter at the present value of 
gold, would rise in nominal price to 48s if gold were depreciated 
20 per cent. 

In the first place, our correspondent is obviously in error in 
supposing that by such a depreciation ‘ capitalists of all grades 
would be mulcted of a portion of their property for the benefit of 
the Californian adventurers.” The Californian adventurers will 
only receive from the rest of the world, that quantity of other 
commodities in exchange for their gold which it is intrinsically 
worth from time to time. And there are many forms in which 
capital would not be affected by the depreciation which we have 
described. 

1. Capital invested in land, houses, and every description of 
real property, would be uninfluenced by a depreciation in the 
value of gold, except so far as rents may be fixed for a period. If 
gold fell 20 per cent., the only effect would be to raise the price of 
all such property, and of rents in a similar degree. 

2. Capital invested in machinery, canals, mines, railways, and 
similar property would not be affected by such a depreciation, be- 
cause their value would become so much greater nominally, and 
the dividends would be at the same rate on the nominally 
increased value ofthe property as on the lesser value before. The 
net income would therefore be increased as much nominally as 
gold had depreciated; but it would purchase no more of other 
commodities, as, on the same principle, they would have risen in 


price in the same proportion. 


3. To an almost imperceptible extent could persons in trade or 


commerce suffer. The great bulk of every trader’s capital consists 
| of produce in warehouse, machinery, raw material, partly or 
wholly finished goods, & 


»., all of which would be unatfected by 
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the depreciation of gold, as the nominal price of all would con- 
tinue to rise, as the intrinsic value of gold fell. To the extent to 
which they held money at the time the depreciation took place, 
and tothe extent of their book debts, they might slightly suffer, 
but then if it is remembered how short trade credits are, it will be 
obvious that there is not time for any sensible depreciation on 
such debts. Practically, too, it would happen that the bulk of 
traders owed as much at the time as was due to them, so that 
what they lost as creditors they would gain as debtors. 

In short, all capital represented by other property or commo- 
dities than gold or money, would be unaffected by any depre- 
ciation in the value of gold; as, in all such cases, the nominal 
price would rise in proportion to the depreciation. ‘The relative 
position, therefore, of different producers would be exactly the 
same as before. 

The chief, in fact the on/y sufferers in any perceptible degree, 
would be those who had invested their money for long periods 
of time, on the stipulation for its repayment at a distant day. 
They lend actually a quantity of gold, calculated into money at 
the rate of 3/17s 10}d to the ounce, receiving a stipulated in- 
terest for its use, and at the time agreed upon they receive back 
the same quantity of gold. If, then, their commodity has risen 
or fallen in intrinsic value in the interim, they are the losers 
or the gainers. It is the same as a man whio lets on lease, or 
lends the use of, for a stipulated period, a quantity of land for 
so much yearly rent ;—at the conclusion of the time the contract 
is completed by surrendering to the lender or landlord the same 
land. If land has risen or fallen in the interim, the landlord 
is the gainer or the loser by the change, and obtains a corre- 
sponding rent in future to its altered value. Whether it proves 
the best speculation to hold capital in some of the various forms 
of money—or, in other words, of gold—or in land, or other 
property, must depend entirely on circumstances. But it may 
be said that a person holding land or other real property, 
though bound up nnider a lease for along perivd, if afraid of a 
depreciation, has the opportunity of selling it, though subject to 
the existing leases, and thus avoiding a loss. The same may be 
done in the case of investments of money in many of the most 
important forms which they assume. The holder of public stock 
may sell it whenever he pleases, and invest his capital in other 
property, and so avoid future losses. 

The chief sufferers by a depreciation in the value of gold will 
be : 

1. Those who have let property on long leases at fixed money 
rents. But this loss will be limited to the rent only, and will 
cease with the expiry of the lease. The property itself will not 
depreciate, but witl afterwards command a higher nominal rent in 
proportion to the depreciation. But so long as the lease lasts, the 
rent, though nominally the same during the whole period, is ac- 
tually lower from time to time as depreciation goes forward, 
inasmuch as it will buy less of all other commodities. The best 
way for providing against such a result when property is let for 
any long period of time, is to determine the rent by a certain 
quantity of grain. Adam Smith justly remarks, that while the 
precious metals are the best measure of value from year to year, 
wheat is the best from century to century. 

2. Those who have fixed annuities or rent-charges for life.— 
In these cases the rent may rise or fall, but the encumbrance re- 
mains the same. A settlement of 1,000/a year made at this 
time, which may not be payable till twenty years hence, will then 
be worth only 800/ in reality, if the supposed depreciation shall 
take place; while the rental of the property will have risen in 
proportion to the depreciation in the interim. The most just way 
in charging property, so as to avoid loss and disappointment to 
either party, is to settle a certain fixed proportion of the net 
rental from time to time. If the net rental of an estate be now 
10,0007 a year, and it is wished to settle 1,000/ a-year charged 
upon it, it would be better for all parties to fix the charge at 10 
per cent. of the net rental than at the fixed sum of 1,000/. By 
this means the injustice and inconvenience which is often unin- 
tentionally committed, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other, by change of circumstances, would be avoided, and the 
charge upon the estate would always represent the same propor- 
tion of the net rental as it was meant to do when the settlement 
was made. 

3. The holders of life insurances and other claims payable at 
death or at a distant fixed day. But what is a life insurance ia 
reality? It is a certain interest ina fund of money, to which 
the insurer contributes as much annually, as with the 
interest which is received for it in the meantime will make his 
share of the accumulated fund on the probable day of his death 
the amount insured. It is therefore, in reality, so much gold aecu- 
mulated, and divisible by certain rules. If, then, the gold is of less 


value when divided than when contributed, it is just one of those 
unavoidable risks to which every investment is exposed, whether 
it be land, honses, cotton, or wheat. But inthe case of life 
insurances it is not all loss, fur the premiums which are payable 
year after year, as the depreciation proceeds, are paid in money 
representing gold of a lower value, and though the premium is 
nominally the same, it is in reality so much | 

4. Another class which will suffer, and now not an inconsi- 
derable one, will be the holders of gnaranteed railway sha: 
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1849, and 4,316,168/ in 1848. Payments to an increasing amount 
must be made by the Continent to England, and if they have dis- 
posed of all their bills upon us in exchange operations, and led us 
to export 1,000,000/ of gold to meet the sudden demand, it is cer- 
tain that before long, in some way or other, they must make good 


2 
amount to 5,362,319/, against 4,691,1617 in the same month of 
| their payments here, and not improbably by sending gold from 


Holland. But it is probable that the apprehcnsion which exists 

abroad of a decline in the value of gold will induce some of those 
| who sent large sums to England for investment in 1848 to with- 

draw them; and to whatever extent this may take place, the 
| Exchanges will be affected against us, and the rate of interest 
| will have a tendency to rise. The difficulty of finding safe and 
| profitable investment abroad is, however, likely to prevent re- 
| course to such operations to any important degree. 

Admitting, therefore, that there is a great disproportion in the 
production of gold at the present time, and even admitting that 
| in future a larger portion of it may find its way to Europe than 
hitherto, yet so long as it is taken by France in substitution for 
| their inconvenient silver coin, there will be a demand in that 
| quarter, whenever there is the smallest profit arising from ex- 
| changing the one metal for the other, that must of itself, for very 
| many years to come, prevent any very great difference in their 
relative value. It will be very many years before gold could 
be substituted for the silver currency of France to an extent 
| of forty or fifty millions sterling. 
| But there is another very large and increasing source of de- 
| mand under similar circumstances as that of France. In the 
| United States, also, gold and silver are equally a legal tender in 
| fixed proportions to each other. In 1834 Congress decided on 

continuing the original policy of adopting both metals, and in 
1837 an act was passed re-adjusting the gold and silver coinage. 
According} to that act, the gold eagle was made to contain 
| 258 grs of standard gold (9-10ths fine and 1-10th alloy), and was 
made a legal tender for 10 dols. In the same proportion the half- 
eagle and the quarter-cagle are respectively legal tenders for 5 
| dols and 23 dols. It is presumed that at least no attempt will be 
| made to disturb this law. Hitherto, and till very lately, the 
| coinage of the United States has been nearly entirely of silver. 
| The proportion of gold in circulation was small. We have no 
| means of knowing what the entire amount of coin in circulation in 
the United States is; but although they carry their banking eco- 

/nomy toa great extent, yet considering how scattered the po- 
pulation is, and the rapid and continued growth of young and dis- 

| tant places, it must be very large ; including the.large reserves of 
coin against the paper circulation. It would appear a very mo- 
derate estimate if we were to suppose that the silver now used 
as coin inthe United States exceeded the value of 35,000,0000. 
That they will gladly see this silver replaced by gold we enter- 
tain no doubt, so faras silver is not necessary for the small de- 
nomination of coins. Already, including the last accounts, up- 

- wards of 7,000,0002 of gold has been received in the United States, 
and very little of it has left. In the month of November the 
Mint of Philadelphia coined, of eagles, and half and quarter- 
eagles, to the value of 800,000, or at the rate of 9,600,0002 a- 
year ; and arrangements were being made to do so to an amount, 
mouthly, nearly double that sum if necessary. 

As in France, silver is at a premium in the United States. The 
necessary effect of which will be to diffuse gold coin and collect 
silver coin in its place. And this substitution will go forward so 
long as there is a profit in the exchange. There, too, the opera- 

| tion is likely to be facilitated by the introduction of gold coins of 
lower denomination than have hitherto been in use. 

We have, then, two plain but very important reasons for con- 
cluding that there is not likely to be any important change in 
the relative value of the two metals. 1. A very small premium 
' on silver, either in the United States or in France, will have the 
| effect of displacing silver with a corresponding amount of gold, 
| making the former more abundant, and absorbing the new pro- 
| duction of the latter. And if it be true, that in those two coun- 
‘tries silver coins could conveniently be displaced by gold, to the 
| amount of about 70,000,000/ together, it appears quite certain 
| that, for very many years to come, no greater divergence in the 
| relative value of gold and silver is likely to take place than will 
| form a sufficient inducement to‘substitute the one for the other ; 
| and for such purpose a very small premium would be sufficient. 
| 2. We have already shown, in former articles, the great probabi- 
| lity, if mot the certainty, that a very considerable increase will 
take place in the production of silver, owing to the abundance 
and cheapness of quicksilver found in California, and which will 
be further stimulated by the somewhat higher relative price 
which it now commands. 
| While, therefore, the more we inquire into the subject the less 
| ground we discover for thinking that the recent disturbance in 
| the Exchanges aud of the relative value of the metals will be per- 
| manent, and much less, that it is likely to be further aggravated ; 
| while, on the contrary, we think there is every reason for ex- 
| pecting that the Exchanges will soon correct themselves, through 
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| the natural course of commerce ; yet we are also more impressed | 
|; with the probability that, as a whole, the precious metals will ; £?™ oe es 
| | similar change in its intrinsic value. 


|| become more abundant, and of less intrinsic value than hitherto. 
\\ The effects of such a reduction we propose now to examine. 
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WHO WILL, AND WHO WILL NOT, BE AFFECTED BY A FALL 
IN THE VALUE OF GOLD. 

The remarks which we are about to make on the effects of a 
reduction in the intrinsic value of the precious metals would 
equally apply to gold and silver together ; but in the circumstances 
of this country, with gold as the only legal tender, that metal alone 
is referred to. In the case of a change in the relative value of 
gold and silver, it would be accommodated by a permanent alte- 
ration in the exchange between this country and those employ- 
ing a silver standard; but no difference would otherwise take 
place in the commerce of the two countries, nor in the quantities 
of their respective articles of production, which would exchange 
against each other. The nominal price might be altered, but it 
would be corrected by the rate of exchange. 

We do not know that we can do better than introduce the sub- 
ject to our readers by the following letter, which shows how much 
it begins to excite attention and anxiety. The remarks of 
our correspondent refer only to gold as the standard of this coun- 
try, and to British interests as affected by its probable deprecia- 
tion :— 





To the Editor of the Economist. 

S1r,—It would, without doubt, be a satisfactiou to many of your readers, as 
well as to myself, were you to turn your attention at the present moment to 
the probability of a depreciation in our standard of value, arising in conse- 
quence of the enormous exportations of gold from California ; with a view to 
ascertaining whether some means might not be devised to avert the serious evils 
that would ensue should our fears be realised. That gold has hitherto, for a 
long period of time, answered all the purposes of a standard of value better than 
any other known medium whatsoever would have done, appears to me certain; 
but whether we ought to retain it obstinately when the circumstances which 
originally recommended it to our adoption have so greatly changed, is adoubtful 
question; and upon this point I, and many others, would be glad to hear your 
valuable opinion and lucid remarks. 

Should the anticipated depreciation take place, I apprehend that capitalists of 
all grades would be mulcted of a portion of their property for the benefit of the 
Californian adventurers; whilst every creditor, in cases of deferred payment, 
would pay an equally unjust tribute to his fortunate debtor. 
the victims in these cases are almost universally an unpopular class, that I ap- 
peal, perhaps rather prematurely, in order to avert their partial spoliation ; for 
whoever heard of public sympathy for acreditert Aud as to capitalists, it has 
somehow or other fallen out that they have ever been an abomination in the 
sight of the people, who look upon them as men preying upon and grinding | 
down the honest tradesman and artiean, and appropriating to themselves the 
fruits of labour not their own. How grievously uufuunded this opinion ia, 
all reflecting men well know: yet do you think, that with prejudices so strong 
acting in the minds of the majority, it would be wise to postpone the considera- 
tion of this great question, till it must necessarily engage our strongest passions, 
instead of our serious reflections alone ? Would it be advisable to wait until 
the large and active class who would profit by a depreciation, should realise by 
their close proximity the unfair gains which were thus held out to them? Will 
it not be far more difficult calmly and fairly to discuss this question when the 
people are informed, and plainly see, that a depreciation will materially dimi- 
nich the National Debt and the consequent taxation; when leaseholders feel 
within their grasp a virtual diminution of their rents; in fine, when that popu- 
lar and ubiquitous creature, the debtor, discovers that he has at hand a bril- 
liant and legal opportunity of honestly swindling that universal enemy, the 
creditor ? 

The national loss will, perhaps, be comparatively unimportant; but the une 
warranted and unearned transfer of property from creditor to debtor will surely | 
be a pervading and serious evil, causing as much inconvenience and embarass- | 
ment as actual loss to every branch of property and commerce. And when | 
are we to escape from this uncertainty as to the value of our standard? The fa- | 
ture fortunes of California may a second or a third time unexpectedly change 
it, thwarting the just hopes and careful calculations of honest and hardworking 
men, as well as of proprietors of all grades, whose experience will scarcely have 
given them the means of obviating this new difficulty in their career. 

I scarcely venture to suggest a remedy. Whether a silver standard could 
advantageous'y be substituted; whether effectual clauses in all future contracts 
to obviate loss by depreciation could be devised; or, whether, in fine, this be 
one of the numberless risks which, all things considered, the commercial man 
and the proprietor ought, in justice and expediency, to be made to endure or to 
provide against; whatever, in fine, would'be the most eligible plan in case of this 
public calamity really falling upon us, 1 leave you to suggest ; and it will bea | 
public benefit that the subject should be fully and earnestly undertaken by such | 
able hands.—I am, Sir, yours, very truly, 

Birmingham, Novy. 27, 1850, 


A MERCHANT. 


We agree with our correspondent that, whatever may happen, | 
it is desirable that this subject should be well discussed and under- | 
stood, not only in order that public opinion should determine | 
what is the right and honest course to pursue, but also, that it | 
should be informed upon the practical consequences which are | 
likely to result in the course of time to the varied and compli- 
cated interests which will be directly or indirectly influenced by a 
material reduction in the intrinsic value of the precious metals. 
In an attempt to do so, we shall be excused in thinking it desira- 
ble to begin at the root of the subject. 

Few of our readers require to be reminded that the intrinsic 
value of any article is determined generally by the quantity of 
labour which is required to produce or obtain it. To this rule 
gold and silver form no exception. If, therefore, new and richer 
mines are discovered, whereby gold can be obtained in larger 
quantities and with less labour than formerly, its intrinsic value is 
correspondingly reduced, and it will exchange forless of other com- 
modities which continue to require the same quantity of labour 
to produce them as formerly. Gold and silver have been 
accepted as standards of value and as money, chiefly because 


| they change least frequently inthe quantities produced, and there- 


fore in their intrinsic values. But to whatever change gold asa 
commodity is exposed, our money in account is also exposed toa 
We have adopted gold as 


our standard of value. We have determined what quantity of 
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gold is represented by a ‘* pound” in account. Each ounce coins 
into 3117s 104d; each ** pound” therefore being 5 dwt 3} gr of 
gold ; every sum of money being nothing more nor less than the 
quantity of gold which it represents in that proportion. In whatever 
shape or form money obligations exist, 100/ merely represents stan- 
dard gold weighing 2lb loz 13dwt 13gr. Under any circumstances, 
therefore, our obligation to pay 100/ can only be discharged by the 
delivery of that quantity of gold, or ofsomething which representsit, 
as for example Bank notes, which are payable to bearer in that 
quantity of gold. To all intents and purposes, then, when we 
speak of sterling money, we only use other words for gold of 
standard quality, at the rate of 5 dwt 34 gr for each * pound.” 

Supposing, then, all the sanguiueaaticipations now entertained 
in relation to California to be confirmed, it is clear that the con- 
dition exists under which the intrinsic value of gold will fall, in- 
asmuch as it will be produced in large quantities with less labour 
than formerly. This discovery and the greater abundance of 
gold, so far as its real utility is concerned, and its power of add- 
ing to the comforts and gratification of life, are of comparatively 
little importance. The discovery of the Black Band iron in 
Scotland—of the sheep walksin Australia, which havemade wool 
more abundant—of draining and manuring, which have produced 
so much more wheat with the samelabour—or similar inventions, 
are of infinitely more importance to the human family than the 
discovery of California, inasmuch as the former contribute to in- 
crease the real comforts and satisfaction of life in a great degree 
to large masses of people, while the latter only render a little 
cheaper the ornaments and utensils made of gold. In the light, 
then of mere utility the discovery of California is an unimportant 
and secondary event. If gold were used only as a commodity, 
the only effect which the discovery of California would have, 
would be to enable persons to obtain it in future at a less 
cost measured in other articles; while those who happened 
to hold stocks of it, would suffer a loss just similar to that which 
amerchant suffers on his stook of wheat ur sugar when those 
articles fallin price. And the same would be pretty much the 
case in its use as money, were alltransactions settled atthe time, 
and there were no credit given or taken, nor contracts existing 
which provided for payments at a distant day. Were there no 
such persons as debtors and creditors, and no contracts providing 
for fixed payments at a future time, whatever depreciation oc- 
curred in the value of gold at any time, would affect only the 
holders of money or gold at the moment, though it is probable 
any such change would be so gradual, as to be imperceptible in 
its effects at any one time. 

But when we consider the numerous and complicated ways in 
which money obligations exist—contracts providing for fixed pay- 
ments for long periods of time—loans, the repayment of which is 
deferred to a distant date-—the effects of areduction of the intrinsic 
value of gold become of much more importance in its character 
as ** money” than as & common commodity. For the sake of con- 
sidering this subject more easily, we will suppose that during the 
next twenty years, gold will fall in intrinsic value, and in rela- 
tion to other commodities, by one-fifth or 20 per cent., or at the 
rate of one percent. per annum. Such a depreciation in the in- 
trinsic value of money would have no effect on the intrinsic 
value of other commodities; but the same sum of money at its 
reduced value would only purchase less of any other article than 
before. 3217s 104d, or an ounce of gold, if depreciated by 20 per 
cent., would purchase one-fifth less wheat or iron than before (all 
other things remaining the same), or in other words they would 
rise in nominal price expressed in gold, by the rate of the depre- 
ciation. Thus wheat worth 40s a quarter at the present value of 
gold, would rise in nominal price to 48s if gold were depreciated 
20 per cent. 

In the first place, our correspondent is obviously in error in 
supposing that by such a depreciation “ capitalists of all grades 
would be mulcted ofa portion of their property for the benefit of 
the Californian adventurers.” The Californian adventurers will 
only receive from the rest of the world, that quantity of other 
commodities in exchange for their gold which it is intrinsically 
worth from time to time. And there are many forms in which 
capital would not be affected by the depreciation which we have 
described. 

1. Capital invested in land, houses, and every description of 
real property, would be uninfluenced by a depreciation in the 
value of gold, except so far as rents may be fixed for a period. If 
gold fell 20 per cent., the only effect would be to raise the price of 
all such property, and of rents in a similar degree. 

2. Capital invested in machinery, canals, mines, railways, and 
similar property would not be affected by such a depreciation, be- 
cause their value would become so much greater nominally, and 
the dividends would be at the same rate on the nominally 
increased value ofthe property as on the lesser value before. The 


net income would therefore be increased as much nominaliy as 
gold had depreciated; but it would purchase no more of other 
commodities, as, on the same principle, they would have risen in 
price in the same proportion. 


3. To an almost imperceptible extent could persons in trade or 


commerce suffer. The great bulk of every trader’s capital consists 
of produce in warehouse, machinery, raw material, partly or 
wholly finished goods 


, &e., all of which would be unaffected by 
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the depreciation of gold, as the nominal price of all would con- 
tinue to rise, as the intrinsic value of gold fell. To the extent to 
which they held money at the time the depreciation took place, 
and tothe extent of their book debts, they might slightly suffer, 
but then if it is remembered how short trade credits are, it will be 
obvious that there is not time for any sensible depreciation on 
such debts. Practically, too, it would happen that the bulk of 
traders owed as much at the time as was due to them, so that 
what they lost as creditors they would gain as debtors. 

In short, all capital represented by other property or commo- 
dities than gold or money, would be unaffected by any depre- 
ciation in the value of gold; as, in all such cases, the nominal 
price would rise in proportion to the depreciation. ‘The relative 
position, therefore, of different producers would be exactly the 
same as before. 

The chief, in fact the on/y sufferers in any perceptible degree, 
would be those who had invested their money for long periods 


of time, on the stipulation for its repayment at a distant day. | 


They lend actually a quantity of gold, calculated into money at 
the rate of 3217s 10$d to the ounce, receiving a stipulated in- 
terest for its use, and at the time agreed upon they receive back 
the same quantity of gold. If, then, their commodity has risen 
or fallen in intrinsic value in the interim, they are the losers 
or the gainers. It is the same as a man who lets on lease, or 
lends the use of, for a stipulated period, a quantity of land for 
so much yearly rent ;—at the conclusion of the time the contract 
is completed by surrendering to the lender or landlord the same 
land. If land has risen or fallen in the interim, the landlord 
is the gainer or the loser by the change, and obtains a corre- 
sponding rent in future to its altered value. Whether it proves 
the best speculation to hold capital in some of the various forms 
of money—or, in other words, of gold—or in land, or other 
property, must depend entirely on circumstances. But it may 
be said that a person holding land or other real property, 
though bound up nnoder a lease for a long periud, if afraid of a 
depreciation, has the opportunity of selling it, though subject to 
the existing leases, and thus avoidinga loss. The same may be 
done in the case of investments of money in many of the most 
important forms which they assume. The holder of public stock 
may sell it whenever he pleases, and invest his capital in other 
property, and so avoid future losses, 

The chief sufferers by a depreciation in the value of gold will 
be :— 

1. Those who have let property on long leases at fixed money 
rents. But this loss will be limited to the rent only, and will 
cease with the expiry of the lease. The property itself will not 
depreciate, but witl afterwards command a higher nominal reat in 
proportion to the depreciation. But so long as the lease lasts, the 
rent, though nominally the same during the whole period, is ac- 
tually lower from time to time as depreciation goes forward, 
inasmuch as it will buy less of all other commodities. The best 
way for providing against such a result when property is let for 
any long period of time, is to determine the rent by a certain 
quantity of grain. Adam Smith justly remarks, that while the 
precious metals are the best measure of value from year to year, 
wheat is the best from century to century. 

2. Those who have fixed annuities or rent-charges for life.— 
In these cases the rent may rise or fall, but the encumbrance re- 
mains the same. A settlement of 1,000/a year made at this 
time, which may not be payable till twenty years hence, will then 
be worth only 800/ in reality, if the supposed depreciation shall 
take place; while the rental of the property will have risen in 
proportion to the depreciation in the interim. The most just way 
in charging property, so as to avoid loss and disappointment to 
cither party, is to settle a certain fixed proportion of the net 
rental from time to time. If the net rental of an estate be now 
10,0007 a year, and it is wished to settle 1,000/ a-year charged 
upon it, it would be better for all parties to fix the charge at 10 
per cent. of the net rental than at the fixed sum of 1,0001. By 
this means the injustice and inconvenience which is often unin- 
tentionally committed, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other, by change of circumstances, would be avoided, and the 
charge upon the estate would always represent the same propor- 
tion of the net rental as it was meant to do when the settlement 
was made. 

3. The holders of life insurances and other claims payable at 
death or at a distant fixed day. But what is a life insurance ia 
reality? It is a certain interest ina fund of money, to which 
the insurer contributes as much annually, as with the 
interest which is received for it in the meantime will make his 
share of the accumulated fund on the probable day of his death 
the amount insured. It is therefore, in reality, so much gold accu- 
mulated, and divisible by certain rules. If, then, the gold is of less 
value when divided than when contributed, it is just one of those 
unavoidable risks to which every investment is ex; 1, whether 
it be land, houses, cotton, or wheat. But in the case of life 
insurances it is not all loss, fur the premiums which are payable 
year after year, as the depreciation proceeds, are paid in money 
representing gold of a lower value, and though the premium ig 
nominally the same, it is in reality so much less 
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They are in the position of men who have lent money for an 
| interminable period, fora fixed annuity: the nominal value of the 
| railway will rise, but their original shares, and the interest 
payable on them, will continue to be nominally the same, while 
its intrinsic value or purchasing power willbeless. The change 
will operate as a relief to that extent to the general share- 
holders against the holders of guaranteed shares. 

5. But the great and important class which will suffer by a de- 
preciation is the fundholders. The National Debt of England 
represents in round figures 800,000,000/ of capital, the interest 
28,000,000/ annually. This debt represents gold at the rate of 
| $1 17s 104d an ounce, and the interest is payable in money at the 
samerate. If, then, inthe next twenty years, gold depreciates at 
_ the rate of twenty per cent., while the debt and the interest will 

remain the same nominally, yet in reality the burthen will be re- 

duced to the public by that rate, and the fundholder will be so 
/much poorer. That is, though the same nominal amount of taxes 
_may be contributed by the public for the payment of the interest 
| of the debt, yet in reality it will form a smaller portion of the 
| labour and produce of the country; and though the same nominal 
, Sum will be received by the fundholder, yet it will have less 
| power of purchase than before. The real effect of such a depre- 
| ciation as we suppose will be to wipe off 160,000,000/ of the Na- 
| tional Debt, and 5,600,000/ of the annual interest. That is, 
| though the nominal amount of both would remain the same, the 
| real intrinsic value measured in labour or other commodities 
| would be less by the sums named. As a whole, the country would 
| be neither richer nor poorer ; what one class lost another would 

gain, except so far as asmall amount is owing to persons abroad. 
But the question is—Is this spoliation, as it has been termed ? 

is it unjust? Our correspondent is a Birmingham merchant. He 
| dreads the “spoliation,” and craves for sympathy in favour of 
| the public creditor. A large school in his own town have, for the 
| last thirty years, been holding just the opposite language. They 
, have been, and still are, contending that the public creditor has 
| received, and is receiving, far more than ho is entitled to. We, 
| in common with all who have looked fairly at this question, have 
, strenuously defended the creditor against the Birmingham aggres- 
| gors, and have contended that, happen what may, he is entitled to 
his “bond.” When we have been told that he lent his money in 
| depreciated currency, in gold at 4/ to 5/ an ounce, and that he 
| should only be paid in the rate at which he lent—we have replied 
| No depreciation took place till 1800, at which time about one-half 
| of your debt was contracted ; very little depreciation really existed 
| till after 1808, during which a further large portion of the debt 

was contracted ; but at whatever rate the whole or any part was 
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Parliament, which provided that within six months after the de- 
| claration of peace, cash payments should be resumed at the rate 
| of 3217s 103d the ounce; and therefore that nothing could re- 
| lease the public debtor from the obligation to pay the public cre- 
| ditor in full at that rate. The creditor was entitled to his bond 
to the letter, and he has got it. The debtor has kept faith with 
| him to the full. The creditor contracted to pay at the rate of 
$1 17s 104d an ounce, though he borrowed at one time at the rate 
| of 52 an ounce. He has no merit in having done so. It was 
| simple justice. 
| But the speculator or investor in public funds, as in railways, 
' runs risks. If he is not to be defrauded of his gains when cir- 
| cumstances go in his favour, neither is he tobe guaranteed against 
| losses if the intrinsic value of his security becomes less. One 
| man buys land, houses, or railway shares: his property may rise 
| or fall, but he alone runs the risk. Another invests his capital in 
| the funds, which represent fixed quantities of gold, and if the in- 
| trinsic value of that commodity rises or falls, he alone is the 
| gainer or the loser. 

But though the loss consequent upon a depreciation in the in- 
trinsic value of gold, to the extent of 20 per cent. during the next 
, twenty years, may be great from first to last on a class, yet, indi- 
| vidually, the hardship may be extremely trivial. During the 
| whole of that period there will be a constant tendency for any 
| difference in the intrinsic value of different modes of investment 

te correct themselves. The depreciation will be gradual, and in 
almost imperceptible steps from year to year. The fundholder, 
| at any particular moment, may sell out, and invest his money in 
laud, houses, or other property that he thinks will be more advan- 
| tageous. Such operations are constantly going on. Each person 


is governed by his own estimate of the relative value of different 
| descriptions of property. He may be right or wrong. One may 
| sell consols and buy Irish land at twelve or fifteen years’ pur- 
| chase, and at the end of the twenty years may find it worth 
| just twice what he gave for it. Another may sell consols and buy 
| railway shares, and find at the end of twenty years that 
he bas been a gainer by his enterprise. Another may dislike 
| the risk of Irish land, or of railways, or of property gene- 
| rally; may doubt very much whether California will produce all 
| that is expected ; whether gold will fall in value; may even sug- 
| gest to his own mind the possibility of other things falling even 
/more in proportion than gold; and, above all, may set a high 
| value on the great ease and security which attends the payment of 
| the public dividends half-yearly, and may on the whole prefer 
| holding public funds with all the risk of cheaper gold. Bu 
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these are all speculations, the results of which each man alone 
must be responsible for. It is certain that any person may now 
sell consols and buy other property at a very fair price. If he 
does not do so, but continues to hold consols, he takes the risk, 
and must not complain, whatever the result may be. But in pro- 
portion as persons are disposed to sell consols and buy other 
property, the price of the former will fall and that of the latter 
will rise ; so that throughout the whole twenty years there would 
be a coustant tendency to correct any inequality which might 
arise. And the extent of the loss or inconvenience which could 
be experienced at any one time, while a depreciation to the 
extent of twenty per cent. was going on, would be so small as to 
be quite imperceptible at the moment, however appalling it looks 
as a whole. 

Nothing, therefore, in our mind could be more unwise or un- 
just than to attempt in any way to tamper with the standard; 
or to readjust existing obligations. The proportion of the capital 
of the country that can be affected at all by any such change in 
the intrinsic value of gold, is comparatively small, and that por- 
tion is held under circumstances which generally enable the 
owners to avoid the risk, if they choose to do so, by changing the 
security, but which if they choose to run, they are not entitled to 
complain, whatever may be the results. 





But there is one important view of the subject, in regard to the 
position of fundholders and annuitants, which has always, in 
these discussions, been overlooked, and which should go a long 
way to reconcile them to any change which may take place. Let 
them contrast their position with what it was thirty years ago. 
Faith has been kept with them. They have been paid in full 
money, at the rate of an ounce of gold for every 3/ 17s 10$d of 
interest due to them. It may perhaps be difficult to show that 
the intrinsic value of gold has risen during that period. But there 
is no difficulty in showing that at least the relative value of every 
other article has fallen very much, which, so far as they are con- 
ceed, is practically the same thing. A thousand a year now is 
a very different thing from the same sum in 1820. The whole 
course of legislation has been to reduce the price of all that he 
has to buy. Ingenuity, science, and toil have been at work to the 
same end. How much would gold have to fall in value before 
a given quantity would exchange only for the same quantity of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life that it did 30 years ago? People 
may spend as much money as ever, but then they live much more 
luxuriously. But there can be no doudt that eight hundred a 
year well applied now, will go further than a thousand a year 
would have done in 1820. And although the fundholder with 


| contracted, no matter; it was all lent on the faith of an Act of | his fixed income, may have contributed literally nothing to the 


causes which have produced this greater ab undance and cheap- 
ness, yet he was always fairly entitled in strict justice, as much 
as any other member of the community, to participate in their ad- 
vantages. But then if he has enjoyed such advantages in the 
strict performance of the contract, let him not seek to de- 
part from it, if things should go a little the other way. 
Do not let him begrudge some advantage to the laborious, tax- 
paying classes, when a turn of events may make the contract 
more favourable to them, after he has enjoyed so much from a 
strict adherence to the ** bond.” The worst that will happen to 
him will be, that some small portion of the many advantages he 
has gained, and will hereafter gain from Free-trade, from the in- 
genuity, the science, the toil of others, will be lost by a 
fall in the intrinsic value of gold. But at least we may 
safely say, that no such depreciation in gold will take place, 
as will reduce the fixed income of the fundholderto the same power 
of purchase that it had in 1820. Indeed it is even more probable 
that a continuance of the same causes which have for some years 
past been in operation, will rather further reduce the price of | 
other commodities during the next twenty years, as fast as the 
value of gold shall fall, even supposing it does so at the rate we 
have assumed. The fundholder, thereforc, has no case for dis- 
turbing the “bond,” nor for the slightest dissatisfaction. 








THE EXHIBITION.—THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Tne last day of the year forms an epoch in the history of the 
Crystal Palace. It was to have been completed on that day. 
but the plans having been altered, more time was required, an 

probably a month must elapse before it can be handed over to 
the Commissioners, quite ready for the purposes for which it is 
destined. In the meantime, however, the things that are to be 
exhibited are beginning to arrive from India and other distant 
parts, and all the arrangements for giving satisfaction at once to 
exhibitors and the public seem in a fair way of being completed. 
The building is in such a state of forwardness—much of it being 
boarded round, and the floorings laid—that it was on Tuesday 
opened (by tickets) to a numerous company. The Society of 
Arts was invited to inspect the building. Professor Cowper, of 
King’s College, gave, in a lecture, a description of it, illustrated 
by many models and drawings. He afterwards explained the 
many contrivances that have been invented, and are in use on the 
spot, to facilitate the work; and the great company present, con- 
sisting of thousands of persons, seemed all delighted with the 
wonders that they saw. 
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To attempt by words to vie with the pictorial representations of 
the enormous structure that now meet the eye in many illustrated 
publications, and in almost every engraver’s and bookseller’s shop, 
would be ridiculous. The form of the building, and the pecu- 
liarities of its structure ; its long rows of light, graceful columns ; 
its roof, that, like the sky, seems to. have no supporters; its 
long galleries, that appear suspended in the air; the vast tran- 
sept overarching the majestic trees, that were not allowed to be 
disturbed ; are all long ago become familiar to the public, and will be 
known and remembered for years and ages throughout the land 
and throughout Europe as among the memorabilia of 1850. 
We have already said, and we can only repeat, that of all the 
marvels expected to be displayed in Hyde Park in 1851, none 
will be greater, if any be so great, as the Crystal Palace erected 
expressly for the Exhibition. 

Many and untold benefits are expected from the gathering of all 
nations to do honour to the industrial arts; but benetits, perhaps 
unanticipated, have already begun to flow from the undertaking. 
The very conception immediately increased the friendly communi- 
cation between distant and too-often hostile communities, and has 
doubtless had some influence on the minds of those who were 
lately sharpening their swords for war. It was impossible that 
their Majesties of Austria and Prussia and their advisers could for 
one moment recollect how much their contest would interfere 
with this great world fair—this pilgrimage of all nations to the 
Shrine of peaceful industry—and how much it was, therefore, 
opposed to the opinions of the age and their own people, without 
feeling increased repugnance to begin a war that would mar so fair 
& prospect, and hand them down to posterity branded as the 
enemies of civilisation. The convocation of all nations to mect 
in London in 1851 has already had, in part, some of the best 
effects expected from it, and has contributed to dispose men’s 
minds to peace, and to secure the political repose of nations. 

In the early ages, when the labour nocossary to procure sub- 
sistence was performed by slaves, and the work of slaughter was 
the only toil performed by free men, most kinds of useful industry 
were considered degraded and degrading. The proposed Exhi- 
bition marks the great fact, that useful industry has now wholly 
escaped from the contamination of slavery, and is raised to a 
post of honour. The parent of health, the source of subsistence 
and all that supports and adorns life, its statue henceforth will 
stand the fhighest in our mythology. The preparation for its 
elevation has already ennobled all workers. Not a man has 
been employed in getting things ready for the Exhibition, or 
in preparing the building, but must have felt additional dignity, 
from a conviction that the work of his hands was to be seen 
and admired by great multitudes of his fellow-creatures. ‘The 
Exhibition is helpiug forward that great epoch in the history of 
industry of which the Crystal Palace is the splendid temple. 

When Mr Paxton explained, at the Society of Arts on Novem- 
ber 13,the origin of the building, he said :—‘* When I consider the 
‘* cheapness of glass and cast iron, and the great facility with which 
“they can be used, I have no doubt but many structures similar to 
“ that of Darley will be attached to dwelling houses, where they 
‘may serve as sitting rooms, conservatories, waiting rooms, or 
** omnibus rooms.” *‘ [ am now, in fact, engaged in making the de- 
** sign for a gentleman’s house, to be covered wholly with glass ; 
“and when we consider that wherever lead is now used, glass 
“* may, with equal propriety, be substituted, I have every hope 
“ that it will be used for buildings of various conditions and cha- 
“ racter. Structures of the kind are also susceptible of the highest 
‘* kind of ornamentation, as stained glass and general painting.” 














The building at Darley referred to in this extract was a flat roof | 


boarded conservatory, and the gentleman living at Darley, ina 
letter to Mr. Paxton, thus describes it:—‘*The use we chiefly 
‘“* make of it is as a sitting room, we find it so dry, light, and airy. 
* While preparing the house for our residence during the last 
‘* winter and spring, it was filled with all sorts of furniture, and 
‘* books, pictures, &c., and a piano; nothing received any injury. 
“* Indeed, we selected it for being what it has proved, the most 
“‘ dry and airy part of the house. I cannot conceive its construc- 
** tion could be improved, so as to better answer the purposes for 
** which you designed it.” These two paragraphs tell us distinctly 
that the light and elegant, the cheerful and airy, the cheap and 
wholesome style of building of the Crystal Palace may be adopted 
for ordinary dwellings, and may be applied to improve the houses 
of the poor. 

But it is doubtful, when Mr Paxton made these remarks, whe- 
ther he knew or foresaw all the rapid and cheap methods to which 
the necessity of building so vast a structure in so short a time has 
given rise. All the machinery for making gutters, sash bars, &c.— 
all the new contrivances for painting and glazing this huge build- 
ing, may, and no doubt will, be applied to constructing common 
dwellings, and the result, from the competition between the workers 
in brick and iron, in glass and slate, will be great improvement in 
the form and reduction inthe cost of buildings. As the case 
and comfort of the increasing multitude will be more cheaply and 
better provided for, the land will be everywhere adorned’ with 
crystal palaces. 

Connected as are all the works of the universe one with another 
—forming one whole, which we, for the convenience of our limited 
minds, break down into fractions—every future improvement in so- 
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ciety will radiate in some unknown or known way from the Great 
Exhibition. To pretend to foresee all its consequences, is to claim 
the prerogatives of the Almighty ; but we may surely yet humbly 
predict, as amongst them, the elevation in mental dignity ‘and 
material well-being of the working multitude. It was observed 
when railways came into use that they would place all travellers 
on an equality. The poorest would be obliged to use them, and 
the rich would have nothing better. If crystal palaces can be 
erected cheaper than any other kind of dwelling, and if the richest 
can have no better houses, the poorest will have them also, and 
another step will be made by all towards reaching that high but 
equal level to which the natural development of society is rapidly 
leading. Living apart in their clubhouses, or gathering vogether in 
thei> salons, separate from the vulgar multitude, the opulent and 
great have neither means nor opportunity of spreading their re- 
finements rapidly though all the subordinate classes. Railways 
and steamboats have contributed to bring all classes together, 
and make the manners that are most generally agreeable the most 
prevalent. A great improvement in this respect is obvious in all 
classes. The poor are not so rude, the rich not so arrogant as 
they were. The Exhibition will mingle them still more; dwell- 
ings of a common, but improved kind, will tend to the same end, 
and all will be raised and equalised. 

If we do not mistake, a still grander lesson is in preparation. It 
was remarked by Professor Cowper, in his lecture, that an archi- 
tect had seldom any occasion to resort to calculation to ascertain 
the strength of his materials. He piled brick on brick and stone 
on stone, without any idea of risk, or any thought of restricting 
himself to the smallest possible quantity of material. The engineer 
in iron, however, submits everything he uses to rigid calcula- 
tion, and employs the smallest quantity of material by which he 
can get equal strength. He uses no columns carrying nothing ; 
he puts up no solid beams where trellised rafters, at once lighter 
and stronger, will suffice; he has to erect a thing above the 
earth, and he considers how he can best overcome that gravity 
which in all materials makes them tend to fall to the earth. He 
studies therefore especially the curious problem of the influence of 


form in giving strength or overcoming gravity ; and he has been 


eminently successful in showing that certain forms, be the mate- 
rials what they may, are real powers ; and, without other altera- 
tion in the weight, size, or character of the materials than a change 
in form, they become invested with very different attributes. The 
fact, indeed, has long been known; it has recently received a 
striking illustration at the Britannia Bridge; it has been, ina 
great variety of modes, illustrated in the course of building the 
Crystal Palace; and it teaches us—as form is a real power, 
capable of resisting and overcoming other powers—that quan- 
tity of materials (which has, for ages, been the great object of 
solicitude) may possibly become a matter of very secondary con- 
sideration. Other great powers or agents are at our command, 
such as magnetism, electricity, heat, and light; adding form to 
them, we have a dim perception of a coming time, when all the 
restraints and hindrances that we see and feel, shall be regarded 
as of trifling importance compared to the unseen, intangible powers 
around us, operating by which we are enabled to subdue all the 
visible material world. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the Exhibition—which is 
both a sign of a prodigious improvement in the condition of man 
that has already come to pass, and a cause of continued improve- 
ment in the same direction—will probably be one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the present year, as the conception of 
such a design is one of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
year and of the half century that has just elapsed. The 
already made is the best justification of future hope. “When we 
refer to a few only of the extraordinary improvements of the half 
century just elapsed—such as the 35 years’ peace, so far as morals 
are concerned; such as the philanthropic and just conviction that 
the welfare of the multitude, not of one or two classes, is the prope! 
object of social solicitude ; the humane direction which the mind 
has received towards the abolition of slavery ; the amelioration of 
all penal systems, and. the doubts that have been generated of 
their utility ; the advances in religions toleration, and in forbear- 
ing one with another: and such as the application of steam to lo- 
comotives on water and land, and the consequent vast extension ol 
communication all over the world, so far as physics are concerned ; 
—such as the invention and general introduction of gas ; the use 
of railroads and electric telegraphs; the extended application 0! 
machinery to all the arts of life, almost putting an end to very 
severe injurious bodily toil, except in agriculture, in which, though 
the labourers are speedily doubled up with rheumatism, and be- 
come, from poverty and excessive labour in all kinds of ae r, 
prematurely old, great improvements have nevertheless een 
made :—when we refer to a few events of this kind, we become 
convinced that the half century just elapsed is more! ul of wouders 
than any other on record. Of that wonderful half century - 
Great Exhibition is both a fitting close and a fitting commence- 
ment of the new half century, which will, no doubt, surpass its 
predecessor as much as that surpassed all that ‘went before ni 
Those who have lived through this wonderful era will lose all 
regret at not being suffered to witness the yet more wonderful 
things that are in store for their predecessors, in the a ype 
that they will be the produce and the reward of the 
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genuity and virtues they have been permitted to behold. -All 
who have read, and can think, must now have full confidence 
that the “endless progression,” ever increasing in rapidity, 
which the poet sung, is the destined lot of the human race. 





UNITED STATES.—FINANCES AND TARIFF. 


TxeE annual report of the Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States informs us that the total revenue for the fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1859, was 47,421,748 dols, and, exclusive of the 
receipts from Treasury notes funded, and all loans, was 43,774,848 
dols. The revenue last year, exclusive of loans, was 31,074,347 
dols. The revenue of the fiscal year 1850 is therefore 12,700,501 
dols, or 40 per cent. more than the revenue of 1849. The revenue 
for 1848 was 35,436,750 dols, which much exceeded the revenue 
of any previous year, and the revenue for 1850 exceeds that by 
8,338,098 dols, or nearly 25 per cent. Of this large increase of 
revenue the Customs duties supplied in 1850 no less than 
11,321,948 dols, as compared to 1849; and 7,911,616 dols, as com- 
pared to 1848. The total revenue for each of the years, inde- 
pendent of all loans and the Customs revenue for each of the 
years, was as follows :— 
Customs, Total. 
He . eee 


1849 ...ccccevccccccevcccecovecesscscccescoseosese 28,346,738 ceerceeee 31,074,047 
1856 .00.e-eeesee erecsees 39,508,686 — seoee eose 43.375, 798 


Though the revenue from the sales of land has decreased consi- 
derably, in consequence of large grants to those who have served 
the Republic in Mexico, it is extremely satisfactory to find, and 
it will be, we hope, convincing to the Americans, that the flourish- 
ing condition of their revenue, notwithstanding the many frauds 
connected with levying it, does not warrant the alterations sug- 
gested by their Protectionist statesmen. Why, in the name of 
common sense, should they interfere with a source of revenue so 
productive as to Increase, in comparison to the average of the last 
five years, at the rate of 60 per cent. ? Never hada Government a 
more flourishing system of finance ; and if the American statesmen 
have any cnet for the reputation of the Republic—if they wish its 
example to be influential for good to Europe and the world, they 
will take especial care so to keep down the expenditure as not 
to make it necessary to tamper with the revenue laws, or to in- 
terfere with the growing traffic of their country. 

The expenditure for the fiscal year was 43,002,168 dols, leaving 
a balance in the Treasury above the expenditure of 6,604,544 
dols ; but these sums include 4,045,950 dols derived from loans. 


The annual expenditure was as follows, subsequent to 1844 :— 
dols 
1845 SOCOEEEOE TEE EET EEEEES SOPOT EEE SES CEEEES FOF FOE EEE EEE SER OOS FOE SHE CHEE RE OOe 21,370,049 
SDIS acnnuncnusnsmmnnmnennnsnmunnimanmnns SES SDe 
SOOT cnamindtinainemenmmmmenrmenmeans SARs 
RROD cnsssasnsenememunasnmenencmenemnommenmmnemcnmen Ch SULS00 


SEED ccccsccsccasscccccscoc envcessssenecesccccssconsnecsenconscesscosacenes 68 14093,607 


nee sictinigiaiiiess vee 43,902,168 
In 1847 the expense of the military establishment was increased 


by 27,702,178 dols; it was considerably reduced in 1848, and 
still further reduced in 1849, and in 1850 it may probably be 
restored to about that sum which may be necessary for preserving 
the peace in the wide dominions of the States. The Secretary 
describes at some length the progress of the expenditure, which, 
showing exactly what the successful Mexican war cost, may be 
useful to all war-seeking nations :— 
For the three years prior to the war, the aggregate expenditures, 
exclusive of trust funds, public debt, and the expenses of collecting dols c 
the revenue from customs, lands, &C , WeTC.erccesee , = 63,533,704 93 
ois ec 
Averaging annually .cocccecoscrsessevesssensessevsceeesseseese 21,277,901 64 
For the three years of the war ° 
AVETAZING v0. crv cceeveve ser sereesees . ose 
And for the three years immediately subsequent 





oes 125,201,017 11 
41,733,672 37 


ChETCLO....00 ser cccecererceeree rescvecesereseescsensenecee ses ees cee ove 
Averaging ANNUAL!Y.....rre-cereceeeeeeces cer essenseee ses sevees 38,974,059 61 
Including the expenses of collecting the revenu2 from 

customs, public lands, duties returned, drawbacks, 

debentures, bounties, &c., none of which have 

appeared in the expenditures heretofcre exhibited 

prior to the 30th June 1849 (as allthese items 

were, previously to that date, deducted from the 

revenue before the latter was paid into the Trea- 

sury, leaving only the net receipts to figure in the 

annual statements), the aggregate expenditures for 

the first period (per statement H) will be seen to 






SURE ciccinccisnecnnnenememeinmnnamnenn aecne ove 76,230,541 83 
AVETAZING coccee-ccccccccccscercevesscccccsccsevesessvssoressecsess 29,410,180 61 
For the second period socsorsessoseseevereeeee eccccccccscees ove ove 137,189,665 97 
AVETAZING sevecrccscrecseses oo vee 45,729,888 99 
And for the third period.. 125,106,754 18 


AVOTAZING 20000 ccrccccceccccceceescsscrsccceseceseressecsccccccess 41,702,251 39 

It thus appears that these largely increased expenditures commenced in the 
year 1845-46, and in consequence of the war with Mexico, anc it will beshown 
that by reeson of our new acquisitions of territory, and the fulfilment of the 
obligations of the Government resulting from that war, a continuance of these 
expenditures will be required for an indefinite period. 

dols c 

The actual and estimated expenditures for the seven years ending on 

TUNES SO, 1852, AMOUNE tO.ce.vcee--esecccsccerorscrccrssssevecesesseccesevessores 294,807,407 95 
The expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1845, the year imme- 

diately preceding the war with Mexico, having been 21,380,049 

dols 36c, the aggregate expenditures for the seven succeeding 

years, upon that basis, would have amounted tO secrerccesssesevsvseeees 119,660,245 52 
Showing an excess over the peace establishment of 1845 Of... 145,147,062 43 

This excess of expenditures is to be accounted for as follows :— 
The actual and estimated expenditures of the war department, for 

seven years subsequent to the deciaration of war with Mexico, are 117,876,495 31 
— Peace establishment of 1845, as before stated, they would have 

SPERPO ERE TEETER He COR EEEEREREE TEE FOS FET OES TES SEE SOROS HORROR TES ROP EEESO EE OR SOE SEC EES 35,643,749 54 





Excess occasioned by said war.coscssseserses sososssessesseseesssvsesesesveveevevee 82,232,745 77 






A good lesson that for republican statesmen and for republicans ! 
It is at the same time plain, that but for the public lands—which 
afford a ready means of providing for the military, and enable the 
States to disband at once an army, that other Governments, 
having once organised, must keep on foot for a considerable time, 
to provide for the soldiers—the permanent increase of expense 
caused by the war would have fallen with much greater severity 
on the peaceable and industrious population of the towns and 
country. As itis, the estimated expenditure for the year 1852 
exceeds the estimated income by 865,996 dols, not including the 
interest to be paid on the Texas Boundary Stock. Mr Corwin, 
therefore, does well in setting before his countrymen the conse- 
quences in dollars of the warlike policy of Mr Polk ; but, looking 
at the condition of the Treasury, may we not ask him, also, to 
consider and remind Mr Fillmore what will be the consequences 
of his policy. The President recommends to Congress the adop- 
tion of sundry meddling measures, far more suitable to the 
Government of Austria, or to the reign of Louis XIV, than to 
the United States in 1852. They will increase the expenditure, and 
make some other vexatious and troublesome revenue laws neces- 
sary, procuring for the republican Government of the United Statesa 
reputation worthy of that of Austria, or the mock republic across 
the Channel. 

From the vast proportion now yielded to the revenue by Cus- 
toms duties, and from the wasteful appropriation of the public 
lands lately made—they being pledged to the payment of the loan 
contracted in 1847—it is, as Mr Corwin says, ‘ quite certain that, 
‘“* for several years to come, the Treasury must be mainly, if not 
‘entirely, dependent for its receipts upon duties levied upon 
‘“‘ foreign merchandise.” Already these duties, as we have men- 
tioned on his authority, are the parents of much fraud and incon- 
venience, impeding trade and destroying morality, which should 
make the President and his advisers not spend one sixpence of 
moncy, to be levied by such ohjectionable means, that is not ab- 
solutely requisite for the public service, or for services which can 
by any possibility be performed by the means of individuals involv- 
ing no such sacrifice of public morality and happiness. The Ame- 
rican Government, however, proposes much needless expenditure, 
and, to meet it, means to alter and to increase the Customs duties. 

Mr Corwin says :—‘* The primary object to be kept in view in 
‘‘ levying duties upon imports is admitted to be revenue. It is 
** equally well established as the policy and duty of the Govern- 
‘* ment so to discriminate in the levying of duties, as, without 
‘“‘ falling below the necessary amount of revenue, to give the 
‘* greatest encouragement possible to all the industrial pursuits of 
‘** our own people.” How can the Government, by levying duties 
—that is, taking away some of the produce of the industrious 
classes—give encouragement to the industry of its own subjects? 
Mr Corwin adopts one of the most often refuted, and now very 
generally rejected principles of the dark ages. Government can | 
no otherwise give encouragement to industry than by ensuring it | 
the enjoyment of its own produce ; for that end it is constituted, 
and when it departs from that, and proposes to tax one species of 
industry to encourage another, it rudely interferes with the whole 
natural system of division of labour and the consequent exchanges, 
and is sure to discourage the most profitable industry of the people 
and work incomparable mischief. Mr Corwin loses sight, in the 
second sentence, of the sole reason that can justify a Government 
in levying taxes at all—viz., the supply of the public wants—and, 
by proposing to extend the system of taxation to encourage one 
species of industry, he vitiates the whole system on which the 
State must rely for support. For the interest of the Government 
that is not politic. It makes it a partisan of one class, and the 
opponent and oppressor of another class. It makes enemies of a 
part of the people, and is, on principle, as much to be condemned 
as the outrageous conduct of the Elector of Hesse. He only injured 
a portion of those whom he should protect, and Mr Corwin pro- 
poses to do exactly the same. 

If the very principle on which Mr Corwin proceeds is wrong, 
his application of it seems to us especially erroneous :— 

Our revenue, as already stated, must be mainly dependent on duties on im- 
ports. Those imports from abroad can only be paid for by exports made up of 
the products of our labour in all its varieties, or in the precious metals. If our 
imports shall exceed the value of our exports abroad in any given year, to the 
extent of such excess do we create a foreign debt. If this operation be repeated 
for only a few years, it is obvious that it will effect the withdrawal from us of a 
quantity of the precious metals equal, or nearly so, to the amount of the ac- 
cumulated debt, bringing with it bankruptcy in all departments of business, 
consequent inability to purchase foreign goods, and thus, for the time, causing 
aruinous depression in the receipts into the Treasury. It then becomes equally 
the duty of Congress and the interests of the people (if possible) so to regulate 
imports as to confine the importations into this country to an amount about 
equal to such exports of our own as can find a market at remunerative prices 
abroad. The bare statement of the foregoing well established laws of trade 
would seem to furnish a safe guide in all legislation on the subject. 

The American Government, therefore, in the year 1852, is to 
set about regulating imports, in order to preserve a balance of 
trade. All experience shows that this is as completely beyond the 
powers of Government as altering the places of the stars. In the 
interest of the consumer he is to tax him, in order to encourage 
the home producer; and this, Mr Corwin calls raising up for 
the consumer two markets. It is a mere repetition of the sad 
error that has wrought through centuries so much mischief in 
Europe, of taxing consumers to bribe producers to engage in un- 
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profitable labour. Mr Corwin is to be pitied. He is actually jealous 
and envious lest other countries should share the prosperity of the 
United States by a “‘large increased importation of most foreign 
productions which may ‘be classed under the head of luxuries.” 
By what means can the rude pioneers of the West keep themselves 
acquainted with the arts and enjoyments of old society but by 

importing its luxuries? And in proposing to limit the importation 
of them, the United States Government tries to stop the pro- 
= of its own people, and of all the trading nations of the 
world. 


At present American ships are carrying on trade all over 
the world. There is the case of the Oriental, which lately 
earned a large freight by importing teas from China on 
English account. No doubt the owners of that freight will im- 
port its value into the United States in goods , and their gains, 
displeasing to Mr Corwin, will be set down as increasing the im- 
ports over theexports, and promoting the bankruptcy of the United 
States. What is true of the Oriental is true of a large proportion 
of the American ships engaged in the Brazils and ‘other foreign 
trades. They are continually earning large freights, and importing 
the value of those freights into the States as merchandise. But 
on that increase of value—the enrichment of the people, Mr 
Corwin is to found a system of finance to curtail their pros- 
perity. A worse end, founded on more erroncous reasoning, Prince 
Metternich never contemplated. 


Some of the Secretary’s arguments seem to us amazingly curious. 
We will quote one specimen, and reserve further consideration of 
hig specific measures for another opportunity :— 


In 1847, 2 year of famine in Europe, we exported of breadetuffs and provi- 
sions, without premonition of the calamity which created the demand, 68,701,121 
dols. This extraordinary export, while our own market was fully supplied, put 
beyond doubt our ability to supply of these articles a surplus far exceeding the 
ability of any other country, provided a market were fuund which did not 
exhaust the value in the expense of transportation. The extraordinary demand 
of 1847 was not due to any legislation of our own or of foreign nations. It was 
the result alone of the famine in Europe. Since that time the operation of the 
British Revenne Act of 1846, has wholly removed the duties upon such foreign 
agricultural products as are used for food, and ours enter into competition there 
with those of other nations. This free passage through British customhouses 
has not, however, increased the British demand, for we find our ¢xports dimi- 
nishing in proportion as the effects of the famine is overcome by the subsequent 
abundance; thus the export of bread-tuffs and provisions in 1847 was 68,701,921 
dols; in 1848, 37,472,751 dols; in 1849, 38,155,507 dols; and in 15850, 
26,051,373 dolz, Our exports in 1831 of these articles were 17,538,227 dols; 
in 1841, 17,196,102 dols; and at the ratio of decrease exhibited since 1847, will, 
in 1851, but little exceed the latter amount. 


The exports of rice in 1827 amounted to 2,343,908 dols; in 1837, 
2,309,279 dols; and in 1848 (the year after the famine) to 2,331,824 dols; in 
1850, to 2,631,557 dols. These dates embrace a period of Ligh and low duties, 
of comparative free trade at home, andin the principal market abroad. These 
facts disclose the fallacy of the principle so frequently urged, that by inducing 
heavy importations under a system of low duties, we necessarily create a large 
corresponding demand abroad for our own productions. 


to 
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| So—because the famine in Europe produced a prodigious demand 
for the produce of America in 1847—the foundation, be it re- 
| marked of the large increase in the Customs revenues of the 
States for 1848—and because the subsequent abundance in Europe 
| of the years 1848-49, and the comparative lessened production of 
the States, naturally reduced the exports of food from America 
| to Europe—Mr Corwin concludes that importations caused by low 
|| duties, in contrast to high duties—for there can be no other com- 
|| parison instituted—does not induce a corresponding exportation. 
| On the narrow facts of one or two exceptional years, remark- 
able in the history of mankind—and which have led to that 
| great extension of traffic which the Customs revenues of the 
United States for the present year record—he controverts the 
| records of experience. Ifthe importations of luxuries of which 
Mr Corwin complains were not for the advantage of the Ame- 
ricans, they would not be continued for a single day; and how 
long does he mean to continue in the States a system of tax- 
ation, to encourage a particular species of production, repu- 
|| diated by all sensible men in Europe—founded on the suppo- 
|| sition that the importers and exporters do not know their 
own interest better than a Secretary of the Treasury or a 
Prime Minister? On the shallowest of all pretexts—that of the 
exports from America not equalling in 1848 and 1849 the ex- 
ports of the exceptional year of 1847, when America was a real 
benefactor and friend to all Europe—he declares that it is a fal- 
lacy to believe trade is more promoted by low duties, or no 
duties at all, than by high duties. In addition to that, he 
concludes that the Americans engaged in trade do not under- 
stand their own business, and will be injured unless he guides 
their labonr, and by taxing one part of the people encourage the 
industry of some other “part. That the system of duties 
established in the States is very injurious, we admit. Statesmen 
would bestow, we believe, a very large reward on the ingenious 
| man who should invent a sy stem that is not injurious. Mr 
Corwin, therefore, in pointing out the existing evils, only con- 
firms the very well known truth, that all such systems are inju- 
rious. Whether the changes he proposes will be less unjust and 
} 


less injurious than the existing system, we shall defer explaining 
to another opportunity. 
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WE record with much pleasure that the differences between the 
Directors and the Drivers on this line are accommodated, with 
few or no dismissals, leaving, we believe, no rankling heart- 
burnings behind. The public and the Directors have escaped with 
the alarm, and the drivers with slight punishment, and an 
admonition from facts that will make more impression on them | 
than many volumes of essays and scores of Acts of Parliament. 
Aiter all that we have heard on the subject, the resolution to | 

demand a three-months’ notice appears not to have been a well- 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LIN ct | 
} 
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weighed deliberate measure adopted by the Directors, but sug- 
gested and carried out by Mr Trevethick, the locomotive super- 
intendent of the Northern line, in consequence of a strike some 
years ago on the Liverpool and Manchester line. The Directors | 
very properly, indeed, made the act of their Superintendent their | 
own, particularly when the men, naturally suspicious, talked of 
striking to resist it. All their apprehensions, however, and all | 
the implied threats of the men, are now at anend. The drivers 
on the Northern part of the line have readily come into Mr |} 
Trevethick’s terms; the drivers on the Southern part have | 
‘resolved to express their satisfaction with the regulations al- 
“ready existing on their division of the line, independently of || 
“‘ any grievances which may be stated to exist elsewhere.” So || 
the matter seems entirely at an end; and it is only necessary for | | 
both Directors and drivers to have a little confidence in one 
another, and in the natural laws under which both act, to pree || 
serve in future harmony betwixt them. 1} 
The conclusion seems to confirm our remarks. We stated last | 
week that experience did not justify the alarm of the Directors, | | 
and we said they might always rely on procuring as many men, | | 
whether drivers or porters, as they require. Weare told now by 
those who have reported the proceedings throughout, ‘* there are || 
‘at this moment about 138 drivers upon the Northern division 
or Grand Junction portion of the North-Western Railway, and } 
about 150 upon the Southern division, which comprehends the || 
* line between Birmingham and London, with all the tributaries,” | 


ee 
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or together 268 drivers. At the mere rumour of a difference 
between these men and the Company, no less than 358 men have | 
offered to supply their places. 
‘** It is plain (says the report) from all that has transpired, that 
‘* there is now no longer that dearth of good and efficient engine- 
‘** drivers which necessarily existed when 
** existence. 


railways first came into | | 
Upon the Northern division of the line, applications | | 


‘ for the situation of driver have been received from no fewer than || 
** 230 men, and 26 new hands have actually been engaged, and |! 
| ** are now employed in the workshops of the company. U pon the || 
| ** Southern division applications have been received from 128 men, 

‘* and 42 have been already engaged. It is stated that nearly the | 


whole of these men have ace: ympanied their applications with 
** testimonials of a satisfactory character.” In these facts there 
are distinct proofs that the Company may at all times rely on the | 
common laws of supply and demand, to obtain as many drivers || 
as they require. In fact there are, as the rule, always more men | 
secking employment than employers seeking hands, and though 
the drivers practising a new art might for the moment be an 
ception to this rule, that could only last till men could learn the 
business ; and the comparatively high remuneration they receive 
was sure to tempt quite as many men into the employment as | 
' 
| 
i 
| 
' 
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could possibly find work. A constant reliance on this general 
law would save at all times both masters and men from needless 
alarm and profitless strikes. 
To gentlemen who are very closely occupied with one depart- 
ment, and are perhaps continually coming into little collisions 
with the men under them, this consideration may not readily 
occur. It is the very nature of their practical pursuits—the v very | 
circumstance which is the source of their skill, that they confine 
their attention to their proper business, and leave the elucidation 
and discussion of general laws to writers and legislators. Ina 
great concern, however, like the railways of the kingdom, now |! 
spread over every part, and of which the North-Western line i] 
alone employs 268 drivers, such a general law comes into imme- 
diate and constant operation, and may be relied on as confidently as 
the law of gravity itself. 
Though railways, for some of their details—such as the powers 
to take land and the maximum rates of fares—rest on Acts of Par- 
liament, and though the Parliament must be consulted before they 
be made, the things themselves are altogether the offspring of t 
wants of commerce. The necessity to apply to Parliament is i] 
more the impediment to their existence than its cause. As they }} 
spring, therefore, from the great natural system of so ial npg 


} 
| 
tion, they are regulated at all times by its laws, and by those | 
laws both Directors and drivers should endeavour to gui ide their 
conduct. The drivers seem at once to have recognised them, and | 
submitted with a good grace to that inevitable law whi h place 
power in the hands of the employer r. The; y are willing to accept {| 
the three-months’ notice, and now regard it as an advantage. 
The Directors are not so likely, we are afraid, to employ their i 


power with discretion. A success less owing to themselves than | 
the circumstances of the relative condition ofthe drivers, may || 
make them arrogant, and make them lose sight of laws, to then 


own and the public disadvantage, which are just as imperative on 
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them as onthe men. They are something like those architects 
who encase the iron pillars that support a building with wood, 
and deceive others and perhaps themselves into the belief that 
the covering is the strength. So the Directors will be apt to rely 
on their own regulations or their notices, and regard the whole 
system as strong and sound, when the real supporters—the self 
interest and good will of the drivers—are rotted away. The pub- 
| lic, who have as great an interest as the Directors, in the proper 
| management of the Rail, must not allow them soto deceive them- 
selves, and must remind them, notwithstanding the present ad- 
| justment of the difference and the acceptance by the men of 
| notices, that they must at all times rely, not on the notices, but 
| on the laws of supply and demand—the laws that regulate employ- 
| ment and wages geuerally—for the due performance of all railway 
| services. 
| We are principally induced to mention this circumstance, by no- 
| ticing, with much regret, that the great wages of the drivers are 
| mentione | invidiously by several of the morning journals, as if it 
were the business of the press to deprecate good wages, and drive 
down the condition of the working man. ‘‘A reference (it is said) to 
“‘ the pay-list of the past week shows that out of forty passenger- 
‘“ drivers from the Euston terminus, eleven of them have received 
“upwards of 3/ per week each in wages; and that, upon the 
‘‘ Banbury branch—the work upon branches being notoriously 
‘“‘ easy—two men have respectively 32 15s 4d and 3/ 16s as wages 
| * for the past week. It is fair to add, that this high amount of 
‘“ wages results from working overtime; but still it is a rate of 
‘“‘ pay which, probably, no other class of mechanics can hope to 
‘realise. It iscustomary, moreover, to make an annual gratuity 
“to the men, of 5/ tothe drivers, and 3/ to the firemen, as good 
| ** conduct premium.” 
For our part, we see no more reason to think that these men 
' get too much, than that Mr Baring or Mr Rothschild gets too 
much. The wages are the market reward for the talent, capital, 
and exertions of the men. Their services are arduous—their re- 
sponsibility very great. They are captains or pilots of great 
| land ships, and ought to be well paid. It is for the interest of 
the public that they be properly rewarded. Those who make 
such remarks as to the workmen, necessarily provoke compa- 
risons between what they deserve who are out in all weathers, 
and to whom is entrusted the care of many lives and muci pro- 
perty, and what the gentlemen directors deserve, who get their 
two guineas a day, perhaps, for sitting a few hours behind a 
handsome table, on a well-stuffed cushion, writing a few direc- 
tions or examining accounts. We are not inclined to think 
them overpaid. The value of their services is settled by the 
/ market rate for such services, and it is as impertinent to censure 
that as to censure the remuncration obtained from the ordinary 
laws of commerce by Messrs Baring and Rothschild. When the 
wages of drivers are spoken of as high, and what no other class 
' of mechanics can hope to realise, let it be recollected that their 
reward is regulated by the market, as well as the profit of a 
/ merchant or the salary of a director. We are obliged, indeed, 
to look very closely at the ordinary rewards of our mechanics, 
| and the general rate of wages for common as well as skilled 
| labour, before we can be convinced that the drivers are not 
very much underpaid. If we looked only at the pay of super- 
intendents and directors, and those who are above them, we 
should at once say that their pay is inadequate; but if we look 
| at the pay of blacksmiths, founders, sailors, &c., thousands of 
|whom might be converted into drivers, we see that they are 
remunerated according to the rate at which services such as 
| they render can be obtained. If the success of the Directors, 
| when they had a good cause, should induce them to attempt a 
reduction of the men’s wages, we can only say, that in the 
| interest of the public we hope they will be defeated. The public 
safety depends on the good conduct of the drivers, and it is the 
| interest of the public that high wages should go along with high 
| requirements. ‘The men from whom so much is demanded, and 
| in whom so much confidence is placed, should be the select of 
| their class, and should be paid so as to warrant the Directors 
| in keeping them select. 
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Gvano.—The quantity of guano mentioned in our last as sup- 
posed to be imported into the United States should have been 
2,200 not 10,000 tons. In the course of the week, however, the 
| report of the Secretary to the United States has informed us that 
| the actual quantity imported into the States in tke present year 
ending June 30, 1850, was 8,940 tons, of the value of 91,948 
| dollars. 








Agriculture, 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS, 


Tue progress of improvement in husbandry is necessarily slow when 
compared with the advances which may be made in other arts, for ali 
works in agriculture are on a large scale. To drain, munure, or 
plough a field is laborious and toilsome, while the immediate result, 
are often dependent on the season, or the previous condition of the 
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soil, or other circumstances over which the improver cannot com- 
mavd complete contro], Thus, in order to fully appreciate the pro- 
gress of agricultural improvement—be it of a farm, a district, or a 
country—it becomes necessary to look back over a period of some |: 
duration. The most earnest and sanguine improvers often feel dis- 
heartened for a moment by the obstacles and checks they ex- 
perience ; but let a person who knew their farms originally pay 
them, after some interval, a visit, and he will become aware 
of the great advances they have made. So it is with the ge- 
neral state of agriculture in this country. We look around us, 
and we see so much neglected that ought to be done, and so much 
imperfectly or ill performed, where self-interest obviously dictates 
complete and effective performance, that we are apt to overlook the 
real extent of the progress actually made. But if we look back for 
eight or ten years, aud note what has been done in the interval, we 
shall be satisfied that the imputations occasionally levelled at the 
agriculturists as a body, are untrue and unjust. It is undeniable that 
the advances made in practical husbandry since 1836, when the Agri- 
cultural Distress Committee of that year virtually extinguished the 
protective system though its total abrogation did not take place till 
ten years later, have been great and extraordinary, far greater than 
ever occurred before during a similar period. Amongst the earliest 
evidences of the effect of the investigations of the committee of 1836, 
was the establishment of the Royal Agricultural Society, under the 
influence of some of our large landed proprietors, who had become 
alive to the necessity of self-reliance and agricultural improvement. 
This occurred in 1838, and four years afterwards in 1842, Mr Pusey, 
in a paper of great ability, took a survey of the improvements which 
had during that time taken place in English husbandry. The result 
of that survey was eminently hopefu! and satisfactory to all who un- 
derstood the capacity of our soil and had faith in the energy of our 
farmers. From what had then been done much more was anticipated, 
and the present condition of our agriculture has more than justified 
all such anticipations. After another interval of eight years Mr Pusey 
again reviews the proceedings of the Society, and in so dvuing traces 
the subsequent progress of English husbandry. ‘lhis paper appears 
in the 26th number of the Society's Journal just published, and is en- 
titled “ On the Progress of Agricultural Kuowledge during the last 
Eight Years.” That Mr Pusey’s task is somewhat delicate those, who 
kuow the surly temper nursed by many of the farmers at the present 
moiwent, will readily understand, and the sulject of agricultural im- 
provement in this country is itself a complex one; and that, in a greater 
degree than it was probably within the purpose or the province of Mr 
Pusey to intimate. But he truly says, ‘ Our facts are not simple nor 
our laws single. They vary with the climate, the soil, the seasons. 
What is true in Kent is not true in Sutherland.” The consequences 
of error to the farmer are moreover serious, for money expended, for 
instance, in a manure which may prove to be useless is gone irreoo- 
verabiy, and thereby his effective capital is so much diminished. Great 
differences too arise from the various degrees of know!edge and skill 
of different farmers. “ You need not recummend a turnip-cutter to a 
Norfolk farmer who has used it for years, and you will recommend it 
vainly to a Welsh farmer who has never seen the instrument or per- 
haps had a turnipto slice. What is a truism here will be derided 
there as a crotchet.” And this is equally true of individual farmers ag 
of the occupiers of different districts; improved practices which one 
farmer may have long adopted are often neglected or despised by his 
next nighbour. ‘There is, however, a rapid wearing out of the preju- 
dices which prevented the trial of improvements, and we know man 
farmers who five or six years ago derided things as crotcliets whic 
they now appreciate and adopt. Indeed, we are by no means sure that 
many of the class have not of late been somewhat unduly attracted by 
novelties, and have seemed to expect some kind of royal road to good 
crops. This has been the case with regard to some cheap and 
special manures in which much money has latterly been wasted. Still, 
as Mr Pusey remarks, “‘the experience of our best farmers is the 
safest source of improvement, and cannot be passed over though 
there may be nothing new in the statement.” And he adds, that an 
attempt tosum up the principal points of English agricu\ture “ should 
clearly aim at what is true, not what is new, and avoid the blame of 
being fanciful rather than of being common-place.” 

In the present review the order of the previous one has been 
reversed, beginning with the scientific and then proceeding to the 
practical part of farming. This part of the «ssay is well worthy of 
attention, as correcting the somewhat exaggerated notions many per- 
sons entertain of the direct advantages farmers may derive from 
scientific inquiry and experiment; at the same time showing how 
much the practical farmer may be eventually assisted or warned 
by well made and carefully recorded scientific experiments. For 
instance, eight years ago “ it was supposed that we must supply to 
plants in manure nearly all the mineral ingredients contained in their 
ashes,” and Liebig sold a patent manure for wheat compounded upon 
that theory. Ammonia was omitted, however, and the manure was 
useless, and now the mineral theory is practically discarded. The 
following statement of the decisive experiment of Mr Lawes and Dr 
Gilbert disposes of that error :— 


Wheat was grown at Rothamstead on an arable ficld exhausted for the pur- 
poee, and the results were as fullows— 





Bushel 
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Eight lots with various phosphates. Average...... .. 16g 
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It is evident that on this exhausted land the heavy dose 
and the other mineral dressings did nothing at all. They iain teas ee a 
selected, but the mineral contents of the dung did nothing; and this should be 
carefully observed, for the mineral theory lingers still among us, and it has been 
stated quite recently, in a popular lecture, that the slight mineral contents of & 
cartload of dung are all that is wanted by wheat. The effect, however, was 
clearly in the organic contents of the dung. ; ; 
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But ammoniacal additions raised the {produce of wheat to an 
equality with that produced by dung, while additional ammonia pro- 
duced more wheat than even the dung. From this an important 
practical lesson may be drawn, as to the benefits to be derived from 

management of manure. Thus box manure, in which all the 
nitrogenous elements are retained, is found to be far more effective 
in producing grain than the yard manure which has been exposed to 
the atmosphere and its alternations; as again, manure made from 
cake or corn fed animals is more valuable than that made when they 
are fed on less nutritive food. Here scientific knowledge gives the 
farmer reasons for effects which his own practice and observation had 
produced. Again, as regards turnips, the mineral theory fails ; for, the 
turnip being “ classed in the alkaline family, as specially requiring to 
be manured with alkalies,” it was found that alkaline salts actually 
diminished the crop. Carbon, it seems, is “the distinctive active 
principle of dung for turnips.” And here again,says Mr Pusey, “our 
practice is borne out for the South of England. The dung is ap- 
plied to the previous crop of wheat, which gets what it wants— 
the ammonia—and leaves behind what it does not want—the woody 
fibre of straw (carbon)—for the turnip crop, which, receiving also 
bones or superphosphate, is satisfied. . . . The upshot of the 
whole is, that, practically, so far as artificial manures are concerned, we 
need not dwell on the mineral ingredients, but must give ammonia to 
wheat and to turnips phosphorus, . . . Though the mineral 
theory has passed away, it has left behind an indifference to carbon. 
Liebig, however, admits that woody matter, decomposing under a 
seed, feeds it until it can derive its carbon from the atmosphere. 
Boussingault extends this action to all the stages of its growth. I am 
inclined to suspect that carbon, even in small quantities, is a much 
more active principle than we suppose.” The indifference to carbon, 
Mr Pusey mentions, is exhibited by whose who imagine they can ob- 
tain large and constant crops without the extensive use of farm-made 
manures. Some of the methods recommended to “ fix ammonia ” are 
found to be almost useless, or absolutely mischievous, such.as the use 
of powdered gypsum. For stock feeding the discoveries of modern 
chemistry have done more than for crop growing. Liebig has shown 
that the stomach of animals does not compound their flesh from the 
food, but, finding it ready formed in the food, merely selects and ap. 
propriates it. Thus it is clearly ascertained that gluten or albumen 
is & body which never varies, and is the same substance, whether found 
in corn, pulse, eggs, blood, or flesh. From this undoubted truth, the 
following practical conclusions are drawa :— 

In the words of Dr Playfair, “ The body is the furnace—the food is the fuel— 
the excrements are the ashes—aud the gases exhaled from the mouth are of 
the same composition as those which fly up the chimney of the furnace.” If, 
then, we want an animal to lay on meat, we give him beans, which abound in 
fibrine, and chopped straw for fuel, just as we ourselves eat beef-steak and pota- 
toes. Animals seem to know this by instinct, for my shepherd tells me it is use- 
less to give the sheep chaff in their troughs until cold weather comes on. As 
the winter deepens they eat more chaff, but in spring gradually leave it off, till 
in May they refuse it, as we light our fires at Michaelmas and leave our grates 
empty in May. So far allis clear, but an unfortunate doubt remains on a point, 
all-important too in feeding cettle, namely, the source of fat. According to 
Liebig, it is the surplus of the starchy matter in food, which, not being wanted 
for fuel, is not consumed, but deposited in the body ready for future use. Dr 
Playfair compares it to the consumption of coal in a gas retort, where, if there 
be not air enough present, a part of the coal, instead of passing off as gas, is left 
behind as coal-tar. The tar formed in this case, says that agreeable writer, re- 
presents the fat of animals. If this be 80, we have only to supply our fatting 
hoge with food full of starch, like potatoes. But the greatest agricultural che- 
mist, Boussingault, takes a different view altogether. He denies that fat is ever 
produced in the animal frame from starch. He shows that the food of cattle 
contains a third substance, vegetable fat, and is positive that as the flesh of ani- 
mals exists ready formed in their provender, so does also their fat, and so also 
does the butter contained in their milk. On the latter point he brings this 
proof, that a cow, namely, being fed on mangold-wurzel alone, which contains 
little fat, gave but little milk, and that milk poor, but recovered her milk on re- 
ceiving straw in addition, which, little as we should suppose it, contains vege- 
table fat. Since fat is the object principally aimed at in preparing stock for the 
market, the muscles or flesh having often, I suppose, attained their full size 
when the beast is put up to feed, it is evident that, until the source of fat be 
determined, organic chemistry being undetermined itself, can give no certain 
judgment on the final feeding of stock. 


One thing, however, is certain, that “ both fat and flesh are wasted 
from the production of beef in an animal frame suffering by exces- 
sive cold. ‘hecomfort of our stock, therefore, is in unison with their 
master’s profit.” And Mr Pusey thussums up his review of the prac- 
tical r: sults of chemical research, as applicable to husbandry :— 


The mineral theory hastily adopted by Liebig has broken down; no other has 
taken its place. Our best authority, Mr Lawes, has established certainly so 
much, that of the two active principles in manure, ammonia is specially suited 
to corn, phosphorus to turnips, and that turnips are probably benefited by the 
woody matter of straw. but vegetable chemistry, having no fixed truths of her 
own as to the sources from which plants derive their food, or the mode in which 
they appropriate it, is not advanced enough to lay down laws for farming, or 
ait in judgment on its eetablished practices. Except Liebig’s suggestion for dis- 
solving bones with acid, and Sir Robert Kane’s for using flax-water as manure, 
I know no agricultural process arixing out of chemical discovery. The more we 
Value the labours of agricultural chemists, the more warmly we look forward, as 
I do, to their future progress through the patient examination of existing prac- 
tice, which is itself the accumulated and varied science of ages, the more we 
should discourage undue expectations of immediate advantage. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that men can be made farmers by teaching them doubtful 
chemistry. But are we, therefore, to abandon agricultural chemistry because it 
is yet doubtful, and has not yet brought forth more fruit? Rather let those 
who are able cultivate it the more diligently by careful experiments, that step 
by step we may reach more certain knowledge hereafter. No one, meanwhile, 
can doubt the high value of Mr Lawes’s experiments in the fleld, or Mr Way’s 
researches in the laboratory. I should not have said so much, but that the 
public are sometimes led by a false estimate of chemistry to undervalue our real 
progress in other sciences, as in mechanics, and to overlook the true knowledge 
of our practical farmers. 


We pass by the divisions of the essay on meteorology, agricultural 
mechanics, and the improvement of land by draining, removal of 
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fences, diminution of game, claying, marling and forth, as well irriga- 
tion, breaking up grass land, and the improvement of farm-buildings 
—though each division contains much worthy to be read and remem- 
bered—in order to arrive at the “ management of manure,” and 

root crops,” the two main springs of practical husbandry, and uni- 
versally applicable. The ordinary plan of making manure has been 
to throw the straw into open farm yards there to be partially con- 


sumed, but in great part trod down by cattle and swine, the cattle | 


being at the same time either well fed or compelled to get their 
living from the straw alone. 
manure made by well fed stock, but two serious objections have been 
stated to making the manure in open yards, first, that the ammonia 
escapes into the air, and secondly, that the liquor escapes into the 


neighbouring ditches and is so lost. The plans proposed to remedy | 


these things are, liquid manure tanks from which the liquor is to be 
distributed over the land ; and the consumption of the straw under 
covered buildings, to which some add a covered building for the ma- 
nure heap itself. Mr Pusey doubts the value of liquid manure, which 
requires large additions of water, and then demands vast labour to 
distribute it over the land. He says :— 

This marvellous effect of liquid manure is not indeed dae simply to the use of 
the liquid. The mere mowing would give more grass, because the feet of ani- 
mals trampling at liberty while they feed at will, checks the growth of the 
young grass, and this I believe to be the principal reason why folding of sheep, 


as already mentioned, should afford so much more keep than allowing them to | 
The system seems specially suited for cows kept to supply large | 


range at large. 
towns with milk, but even if the use of liquid manure were desirable as a gene- 
ral practice, it seems scarcely suited to the health of young animals. Foreign 
writers always ascribe its adoption to scarcity of litter. In Switzerland, where 


it has been longest in use, the straw litter of the cattle is twice a-week with- | 


drawn from their beds, washed, and teplaced; but such a scarcity of straw is 
certainly not the grievance under which our arable farmers labour. 

As to roofing over the dung-heap, he says that in the South and 
East of England more rain than actually falls on the farm is required 
to afford the necessary degree of moisture to the manure ; and the 
constant addition of fresh layers, daily made from the stables and the 
bullock sheds, with the treading of cattle, the pressure of carts, and 
the like, really prevents any important escape of ammonia. The 
escape of liquid from the yards into ditches is chiefly applicable to 
dairy faris, where litter is scarce ; elsewhere it can easily be reme- 
died by an alteration of the bottom of the yard. 


The box feeding system, where pressure prevents any escape of 


ammonia, and where all the liquids are absorbed in the lower stratum 
of the manure, Mr Pusey considers to have been firmly established by 
Mr Warnes for fatling beasts; but we believe that it will be found 
equally applicable to dairy cows and rearing stock. It is the system 
which is more widely extending than any other. On the shed feeding 
of sheep Mr Pusey makes th: tollowing remarks :— 

Whether sheep dung should be made artificially, under sheds upon boards, 
seems to me a doubtful mutter. I have left off shedding my own sheep, having 
found that of two weighed lots the shedded lot did rather the best in January, 
and the folded lot in March. The sheep certainly has a good greatcoat pro- 
vided by nature, which, moreover, cannot be curried in confinement, like the 
hide of acow. My shepherd says that the sheep fat fastest in clear frosty 
weather, because they eat more; and this is quite reconcilable with theory, if 
animals find fat ready made in their food as they do muscle, because, while 
taking in more fuel, they would take in more fat. It would be like an express- 
train, which uses more coalz, but goes faster. Ona the other hand, I know aga 


certain fact that sheep which have been kept very warm in sheds upon boards, | 


have eaten certainly very little, but have also been exceedingly slow in laying 
on fat. But, as yet, theory is at fault on this matter. Wet weather is what 
throws sheep back, and then they must thrive best under cover, though the al- 
ternation cannot be well reconciled with the animal’s health, so that we must 
decide one way or other, )ut which way seems to me as yet problematical. The 
balance seems to turn in favour of field-feeding on light land farma, yet there is 
some waste of manure in feeding off turnips upon the ground, if the crop bea 
full one and artificial food be employed. 
up to the fold, the plough cannot come in until a whole length is cleared from 
end to end. Meanwhile, the loss of manure has been in great part incurred. 
Every farmer knows the pungent stench which proceeds, in dry weather, from a 
fold of high-fed sheep, but in a few days, before the Jand can be ploughed, this 
disappears, and with it ammonia has fled. 


as the liquid, and both ferment immediately. The remedy lies in using the 


breast-plough to turn over a thin paring of soil by band, as fast aa the hurdles | 


are shifted. It costs, perhaps, 53 per acre; but thisis noextra expense, because 
it saves the second ploughing, which is otherwise needed to mix the manure 
equally through the land: an essential point, I need not say, for the barley crop. 
I am determiued in future to breast-plough when possible, even within the fold ; 
for the health of the sheep sometimes suffers, though in the open air, from this 
intense escape of ammonia. 

It is on heavy land that the feeding sheep in sheds will prove most 
useful, and if instead of keeping them too warm they have plenty of 
air, there isno doubt that they make flesh in this way very rapidly. 
The saving of expense effected, from taking the manure to the field 


by means of the sheep instead of by carts, will always lead the farmer | 


to prefer folding whenever and wherever he can manage it. 
Perhaps one of our greatest modern improvements, though less 


conspicuous to the ordinary observer than some others, consists in the | 


extension of the system of autumn cleaning of wheat stubil-s and 
autumn preparation of the land generally. On heavy land it is 
impossible to grow roots with certainty on any other system ; and 
on all soils the saving of work in the spring is very considerable. 
On root growing Mr Pusey says :— 


The culture of swedes differs absolutely in the no: th and the south of Eng- 
land, In the north they may be sown early in May ; inthe south you must 
wait another month, or tie hot weather in August will give them the mildew. 
Hence in the south we cannot grow the crops of this root which are grown in 
north. Thus the average prize-crops of swedes in Lancashire have been 40 tons 
per acre, while in the south we cannot get much beyond 20 tons. If we want 
to grow 30 tons of roots to the acre, it must be mangold wurzel ; the culture 
of which is spreading, and would spread more but for its impatience of frost, 
and the farmer’s dislike for the trouble of lifting, carting, and storing the crop 
jn the autumn ; in yielding to which dislike I yet believe they are wrong, for 
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Nobody doubts the superiority of the | 


Even if ploughed as close as possible | 


Sheep-manure is, in fact, peculiarly | 
liable to this waste ; for the solid proceeds from sheep contain ammonia as well | 
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met the oranze globe mangold will grow on any-light soil, and 200 tons of it are 
; very convenient in May. In setting the seed I adopt Mr Huxtable’s plan so far 
; that, after ploughing in dung, we dibble in by hand a pinch of manure under the 
j seed. Swedes and turnips, however, must be the mainstay ; and with them not 
only a different season, but a different mode of culture, does and must prevail in 
the north and the south. For the north, the plan of setting them on ridges 
filled with manure is doubtless the best ; but it is too slow a process for us in 
the south. Sowing in June, we wait for a shower to moisten the ground; then, 
with a drill 6 feet wide and artificial manure, we can sow four rows at once, 
and get over 10 acresaday, Our great difficulty is to secure a plant. Since I 
followed Mr Jonas’s advice five years ago in doubling the quantity of seed, using 
3 or 4 Ibs to the acre, and have also ased superphosphate, I have scarcely lost 
an acre of turnips by the fly, though the fly has sometimes obliged my neigh- 
: bours to sow two or three times. The superphophate pushes up the plant 
i quickly into rough leaf, out of the fly’s power; and though many be eaten, 
others take their place, as the seed does not all come up at once. I mention this, 
because certainty isa very great matterin farming. The next point is economy ; 
| and in this too, in looking backward eight years, we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the now general use of sulphuric acid with bones. At first the 
bones so treated were applied in the liquid form; but the dry form, as I recom- 
mended, soon became universal, and superphosphate a common article of com- 
merce. Another method, the putrefaction of bones, is yet more easy to practise. 
I have found it answer to employ them jointly. The superphosphate pushes 
on the young plant; the fermented bones feed the tuber as it formed. The im- 
mediate economy effected, in giving an adequate dose per acre, may be stated 

roughly as follows :— 





Cost of each of the four 
sd 
BE ee BOGE ii avssicsncsnssscsninicvesens pokaeenes psebhineoe ee oe ee 
Pe IO ORIOIE 6.) inccnconiincdacibinn cansespaeneois a ae 
ge NID i ucsinky -ionnerbnedioaeesneiciwobnenninnese 1 1 0 
1} cwt superphosphate, 4 bushels fermented bones ......... 11 0 


All these doses are rather low ; but the proportion I believe to be just. Here, 
then, is a most important reduction in one of the two principal charges of high- 
farming, the yearly bone-bill. 

| | Garrett's horse hoe greatly helps the hoeing of turnips, for which at 
| the critical time of harvest it is in most places difficult to find hands. 
In feeding off with sheep the turnip cutter should iuvariably be used, 
| for practical farmers say the sheep fed on cut turnips will be 20 per 
cent. better than others fed for the same time on uncut turnips. Lambs 
on our best farms are fed on chaff and oilcake during the winter as 
| well as turnips, and now the price of linseed-cake has fallen to 7/ 
'and 8! per ton, that system ought to be extended. On this point 
Mr Pusey suggests that rape-cake at 4/ 10s a ton, if good, will after 
a time be eaten by sheep as well as oilcake, and he finds that they 
| thrive as well upon it. This would be a considerable saving. And 
he says “exaggerated notions are abroad among practical farmers 
as to this expense of high farming as itiscalled. The advocates even 
of improvement set the capital required for improved farming very 
high. Zen pounds per acre is a floating estimate of the proper capital. 
Farming myself, of course high, I cannot bring my own investment to 
_ more than siz an acre—a sum, which I believe, with sheep-farming at 
least, to be an ample allowance for the highest possible farming.” 
_ And without quite acceding to the last proposition, we agree that “a 
fair capital may be made, by plain common sense, to go nearly, if not 
| quite as far in good as in slovenly farming.” Nay more, good farm- 
| ing when once fairly established, is often and in many respects posi- 
| tively cheaper than bad, but the great practical difficulties consist in 
| the permanent outlays required to commence good farming, and the 
| cost of recovering a farm which has been allowed to fall into foul 
| and exhausted condition. And he thus concludes his review :— 
Such are the main points of improvement which twelve years have brought te 
our knowledge, many of them not new, but true, as founded on long experience, 
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yet many also new, but equa'ly certain. Every soil it appears may be improved 
cheaply if suitably treated. If the landlord cannot epare the money out of his 
income, the tenant should endeavour to find it on suflicient security out of his 
capital. The tenant’s improvements, again, are cheap as well as effective, and 
high-farming I have endeavoured to prove is not extravagant farming. 
slur is cast on agricultural improvement, because it is said those who 
practise it do not make it answer. Now the notable causes of improvement are 
| those of gentlemen who farm their own land. They are apt to be mis!ed by 
crotchets, but the chief defect is the want of active inspection kept alive by de- 
pendence upon the farm for support. While they are asleep or absent their 
labonrers are idling ; when they buy their stock or sell it, they buy in the 
dearest market and sell in the cheapest, and they have no check upon their ac- 
counts. Oue of our greatest agriculturists held his farm without gain, as Lord 
Spencer told me, for a long course of years, yet was offered forit by bis own ma- 
nager at lasta rent of 1,000/ a year. That gentleman’s tenants meanwhile, by 
the same improvements, were growing wealthy. There is, however, even for an 
amateur farmer, one certain test by which he may know whether a practice he 
adopts be an improvement or not : the test of the practice of the best farmers. 
Do good farmers buy bones at such a price? Ii superphosphate cost one-half 
and act as well, it must pay better, Do they buy linseed-cake ? Then if rape- 
cake at half the price feed the sheep quite as fast, it pays better. There is in- 
deed a source of loss which lies in the misapplica’ion of practices, as when some 
one complains that he has ploughed 10 inches deep for wheat and has got a bad 
crop, while we know that wheat requires a hard bed; or in the transfer of 
systems, as from an eastern corn-growing county to the mountains of Wales. A 
gentleman, who farms on principle, or, still worse.on eystem, will be lucky, in- 
deed, if he pays his own rent. In the worst-farmed district among the least en- 
lightened farmers, if I sought to improve them, I shou!d begin by finding out 
| what are their prejudices, for in those prejudices will lie the peculiarities of the 
| soil and the climate, so that in Wales an improvement of the worst Welsh 
| farming may beat Ickleton or Castleacre transferred to the mountain sides. 
Books will not teach farming, but if they describe the practices of the best 
farmers, they will make men think and show where to learn it. If our farmers 
will inquire whatisdone by the foremost of them, they will themselves write 
such a book of agricultural improvement as never was written elsewhere, in 
legible characters, with good straight furrows, on the broad page of England. 
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benefits to be derived by agriculture from purely scientific know- 
ledge, while it does justice to the skill and intelligence our best 
farmers bring to bear upon the business. 
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which have excited a good deal of attention in the mercantile world; and, in |, 
presenting my customary annual return, I have to remark that the details in the 
accompanying schedule, having been got up with the strictest regard to correct- 
ness, will bear the most searching examination. 


and bars 5/ 108 to 52 15s, and continued improving till the beginning of February, 
when the value of the former declined, and by the lst of March had receded to 
44s, from which it varied little till May: up to end of June, the price poised 
468 to 463 6d. From Jaly till middle of December, the price ranged from 448 
to 42s. 


factured iron to be nearly the same in both years, and a decrease of 62,000 
tons in that of pigiron in 1850, which is fully accounted for by the irregularity 
in the working of the furnaces. 
of 1849, by 18,607 tons foreign, and 31,860 tons coastwise. The comparative 
vidimus exhibits also the relative over-sea and insular exports and prices of pig 
iron since 1846, with the production and stock at close of eaeh year for same 

riod. 
ie the incidental cause of the short rroduction, coupled with the extensive local 
consumpt for the Liverpool large water-pipes, the quantity at the close of this 





On the whole, this essay is eminently practical and judicious, it 
will serve to correc: a tendency to exaggerate the direct and immediate 
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SPIRIT OF THE TRADE CIRCULARS. 


(From Mr Hu, Ferguson's Circular.) 
Glasgow, Dec. 31, 1850. 
The iron trade of this district has this year been marked by circumstances 


The market opened in January last somewhat active, with pigiron 478 6d, 


Comparing the results with those of 1349, they show the production of manu- 


The shipments of pig iron have also fallen short 


It also shows the stock at this date to be 275,000 tons, and, were it not 


year would have been of larger magnitude; although, according to the state- 
ment of a local writer in the Mining Journal, in March last, there was no Scotch 
pig iron to have been in stock at this date. At Runcorn and other depots in 
England, the stocke are returned as an average of former years; while at New 
York, the quantity is reported considerably below what it was in December 1849. 

In January, several brokers and extensive local holders closed an agreement to 
deposit in yard a very large quantity of pig iron, which they at once commenced 
to buy and remove accordingly. Calculating on the co-operation of the English 
dealers, who formerly made this staple no inconsiderable part of their business, 
and on the market being influenced by their combined operations, as well as in | 
a great meagure under their control, the originators had the satisfaction of seeing 
the price rise to 50s to 50s 6d by the first week in February, when, not having 
been joined by the English houses as they expected, the market gave way, and 
the reaction was more speedy and effectual than the previous advance, as,at the 
end of March, the price stood 43s to 433 6d, and, at the date in question, the 
stock had increased about 40,000 tons. 

The removal of the iron from the various works and makers’ depots, occurring 
simultaneously with the large transactions reported in the daily advancing 
quotations of prices, produced among the miners the feeling that their labour 
was underpaid, and other means were not wanting to promote the result which 
followed, viz. a demand for an advance of wages, which the men attempted to 
enforce by striking work at the pits of the ironmasters who refused to submit to | 
their terms. After being out for about three months, they resumed labour in a 
much worse condition than when they left it, and have since continued to work 
regularly at, if not in some cases under, their former rates of remuneration. 

During this cessation of labour, many of the going furnaces ceased blowing, 
and the proprietors of eeveral works availed of the opportunity for repairs, and 
alterations fur applying the gases from the furnaces to the boilers and heater pipes, | 
aud experienced parties believe the process to give an increased production at | 
a relatively reduced cost. Meanwhile the stock of pig iron had considerably | 
diminished ; with the return of the pitmen, however, nearly all the works resumed | 
their former force, and not only is the decrease more than counterbalanced, but 
should the present strength of output be continued, the accumulation of stock must 
be still further increased against the opening of spring shippiug time. 

Speculation in this branch of trade was the meaus of introducing the system 
of scrip, or makers’ undertakings to deliver the iron f.o.b. when required, as the | 
usual mode of payment and transfer of iron. For some time pasta growing | 
dislike to this system prevailed, and the Eagli-h [ron merchants have fur a con- 
siderable period declined to operate on it. Lately, several meetings of the trade 
have been convened with the view of agreeing on some other satisfactory sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof. Store-keepers,’ warrants, f.o.b, have cons quently been 
more in demand, particulaily by speculators. The iron thus obtained, however, 
is subject to 6d to 1s per ton charges; shippiog and dealers’ orders are therefore 
preferred direct from the makers’ premises, and scrip is still occasionally in- 
quired for. 

It may not be out of place to remark that, notwithstanding the increased stock 
of pig iron, the withdrawal from circulation of a large quantity of scrip has 
already very much reduced the available iron in the market ; and, should the 
scrip system be permanently discontinued, there seems no reason to doubt that, 
when speculators have satisfied themselves with their dealings in pig iron, the 
practice which obtained previous to atoring and scrip having been adopted, 
will again be resumed, and that business in this article will be transacted on 
the same principle as in other departments of commerce, 

By latest advices from America, no measures had been taken to alter her 
tariff, and should no change take place in this respect, a good demand may be 
expected from that quarter; and the contrary, should her legislature impose a 
high specific duty on imported foreign iron. Our home demand is good asa 
whole, and the general requirements of the country next year will in all proba- 
bility equal, if not exceed, those of 1850; did the Continent of Europe present 
the same phases, the hopes and prospects of the iron trade would be more en- 
couraging than at any time during the last two years, and all interests concerned 
must concur in the desire that its revival may not be far distant. 








From Messrs Stead, Brothers’, Circular.) 
Liverpool, Dec. 31, 1850. 

In taking a review of the cotton market during the year, we shall assume the 
quotation of “ middling Orleans” as a standard of prices. On the 1st January, 
this class of cotton was worth 64d per lb, being 50 per cent. higher than at the 
commencement of the two previous years. Notwithstanding this high value, and 
the actual stock having proved so much larger than the estimates, holders 
manifested great firmness, and speculators came freely into the market, basing 
their operations upon the promising appearances of trade in the manufacturing 
districts, and the unfavourable prospects of the crop of American cotton. To- 
wards the end of the month the advices from the United States on this point 
were of a very decided character, and prices at New York were rising rapidly in 
consequence of the reducing estimates ; this caused considerable animation, and 
an advance was realised of 4d to jd per lb, the month closing with “ middling 
Orleans” at 63d per Ib. 

Spinners, who had bought comparatively little during this excitement, now 
kept still more aloof, and throughout February the market was dull and rather 
lower, but the accounts from America were such as to maintain the confidence 
of sellers and prevent any material concession. During the month of March 
the same indisposition to purchase prevailed, and prices gradually declined until 
the close, when we find the advance previously obtained completely lost, 
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“ middling Orleans” being down to 64d, a shade lower than at the commen ceme”™ 
of the year. 

In the early part of April there was a considerable reaction; spinners begant 
to replenish their stocks, and a good business was transacted at advancing prices. 
On the 29th of the month, the accounts from the United States with regard to 
the crop were of an exciting nature: the receipts of cotton at the ports had for 
some time been steadily falling off, and the deficiency, compared with the pre- 
vious year, now reached half a million bales. This was a fact sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical thet the apprehensions of even less than an average 
yield were too well founded, and caused great animation in the market, both the 
trade and speculators buying largely, and by the end of the month “ middling 
Orleans”’ had risen to 7d per lb. Throughout May, spinners, encouraged by the 
favourable state of business in Manchester,'continued to buy with confidence ; and 
although there was the absence of any excitement, prices remained exceedingly 
firm. During the month of June, the trade fell back upon their previous pur- 
chases, and the market became inactive ; prices, however, were on the whole 
steadily maintained. 

In July symptoms of returning buoyancy soon began to be manifest. With 
regard to the old crop of American cotton, it had become a settled question 
that it would be a short one, and vary little from 2,100,000 bales, and the 
weekly receipts still continued to confirm this opinion, which eventually proved 
correct. But a most important event, though not altogether new feature, in the 
advices from the United States now claimed serious attention. For some time 
past the reports of the growing crop had been unfavourable—the spring was 
cold and ungenial—in several instances the first planting had failed, and in 
many cases it was said to have been renewed with inferior seed, owing to the 
planters not having reserved a sufficient quantity. These statements had 
hitherto been regarded with mistrust, and had exercised little influence 
here; when, however, the backwardness of the plant became apparent from 
the late appearance of “ bloom,” which proved to be three weeks behind any 
season on record, and it was evident that there was no reason to expect that the 
deficiency of the old crop would be made up by any excess of the new, 
a general anxiety was manifested respecting the supply of cotton. Throughout 
the month much excitement prevailed ; all classes of buyers came eagerly into 
the market, and prices advanced so rapidly, that at the close of July we find 
“middling Orleans” quoted at 8d per lb, the highest price they have reached 
during the year. 

This extensive business was followed by a reaction in August. The weather 
in the States had become favourable for the growing crop, and the opinion 
gained ground that it might eventually prove more abundant than had been 
anticipated. Holders in consequence showed a diaposition to realise, and prices 
during the month gave way fully jd per lb. The market continued dull and 
drooping until the middle of September, when the accounts of the crop were 
again of euch a nature as to render it evident that any increase in the estimates 
had been altogether premature. Opinion on this point in New York was so 

strong, that prices had steadily sdvanced, while there had been almost a panic 
here. This intelligence caused more animation and some improvement in 
prices, and the quotation for “ middling Orleans’’ at the close of the month was 
744 per lb. &: 

There was nothing to stimulate speculation during Octoher; the inquiry 
continued good, and prices firm, until the market became unfavourably 
influenced by the apprehension of war upon the Continent, Considerable de- 
pression then prevailed until the second week in November, when accounts 
were received of a killing frost having occurred in the Southern States, from 
which the crop was expected seriously to suffer; this gave renewed confidence 
to holders, and checked the tendency to decline; but the state of the Continent 
was still discouraging, and prevented any material improvement. In the early 
part of December, the prospect of a peaceful termination to the Continental 
dispute caused a renewal of activity, both here and in Manchester, ahd there 
has been a good business doing throughout the month, spinners having bought 
The accounts from the United States 
have also confirmed the previous reduced estimates of the crop, and tended 
to strengthen the market, which has now assumed a firm and healthy tone, 
the year closing with “ middling Orleans’’ at 74d per lb. 

The import into Great Britain of American cotton has this year considerably 
fallen off compared with the two previous years; it amounts to 1,182,370 bales, 
against 1,477,250 bales in 1849, and 1,374,000in 1848. The import of Egyptian 
cotton is, with the exception of1845, the largest on record ; itamounts to 79,500 
bales, against 72,720 balesin 1849, and 29,000 in 1848. The increase mainly arises 
from the inducement which the high prices current during the last eighteen months 
have afforded to clear off a heavy stock which had for some time been held in Alex- 
andria. The large excess in the supply from Brazil experienced last year has 
been fully maintained, the import amounting to 171,320 bales, against 163,440 
bales in 1849, and 100,200 in 1849. The quantity received from India is greater 
than during any previous year ; it reaches 309,160 bales, against 182,070 bales in 
1849, and 227,500 in 1848. The total import into Great Britain of every descrip- 
tion of cotton is 1,749,340 bales, against 1,904,360 bales last year, and 1,738,900 in 
1848. The average weight of the bales of American cotton is estimated at 
423ibe, against 422 Ibs last year. 

The export from Liverpool is this year a striking feature, and proves this to 
have been the cheapest market in the world ; it amounts to 199,650 bales, against 
184,050 bales in 1849, and nearly duubles that of any preceding year. The total 
export from the kingdom is 272,400 bales, against 256,300 bales last year, and 
195,800 bales in 1848. 

The consumption of cotton necessarily shows some falling off in consequence 
of the high prices maintained throughout the year, but not to the extent that 
might have been anticipated; and it has resulted chiefly from the increased 


the supply of the staple, but we are at length overtaken by an actual and pro- | 
spective falling-off. The question naturally arises, Will not the enhanced 
value of cotton stimulate its production, and augment the supply from every 
quarter? That such may eventually be the case to a certain extent seems ex- 
tremely probable ; but this must necessarily be a work of time, and it would be | 
sanguine to calculate upon any great addition during the coming year, espe- | 
cially when it is borne in mind that we have already received a large accession | 
from the sending forward of old stocks, which are now well cleared out. 

The late movement of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in appointing | 
® commission of inquiry to India, with a view to improve and extend the cul- 
tivation of cotton there, is an important step, and may lead to the most benefi- 
cial results. Perhaps, from India alone can we reasonably expect any perma- | 
nent and decided increase, and to that vast country, in eviry reepect so weil 
adapted for this purpose, we might !ook with confidence, provided its great 
natural resources had a fair chance of development. | 

The prospects of the year now before us, were it not for the circumstance to | 
which we have just alluded, would be of a very encouraging character. Food 
is still cheap, and money abundant, and both seem likely to continue so; the 
stock of yarn and goods is admitted to be light, not only here, but in all | 
foreign markets ; and, with the maintenance of peace upon the Continent, we | 
may fairly anticipate an improving trade. Should these indications of prosperity | 
be realised, we look for a high range of prices for some time to come, and a 
consumption limited, not by the demand for British fabrics throughout the 
world, or the manufacturing power of the country, but by the supply of the raw 
material. 





(From Messrs. Tonge, Curry, and Co's. Cirular. 
Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1851. 

New British ships have fully maintained our last quotations; indeed, we 
have felt the want of a larger supply of good vessels of 500 to 650 tons | 
register, which would have met a ready sale at fair prices, if at hand. We | 
have also had much inquiry for good vessels of this size, having from four to 
six years to remain A 1, but have not found owners of such disposed to sell. 
If some of the vessels of this kind, so long kept on the stocks for sale at the 
outports, were finished and sent round here under Baltic outfit, a quick re- 
turn might be calculated upon. The number of ships launched and in the 
course of completion in our port this year is 20, tonnage computed 7,409, | 
against 8, computed at 2,800, in 1819, which, however, are built to order. | 
As regards steamers, there is avery increased inquiry for both paddle and 
screw boats, the former for the cattlec-arrying trade, and, we presume, in 
anticipation of the expected increased consumption during the ensuing 
summer. In directing attention to the aeccompanytng prices current, list of 
ships on sale, &c., we have reason to believe the business of the past year has 
been of a decidedly healthy kind. Most ofthe sales have been made for cash, 
and we have the highest authority for stating that the mortgages taken upon 
ships are very few, as compared with previous years. As regards the future, 
if we may venture an opinion, very many concurrent ciicumstances 
lead us to believe we shall have a year of unusual prosperity. Money and 


food are cheap—freights are on the advance—our consuming power is likely 
to be vastly augmented—capital has been steadily increasing, and as a com- 
munity, we have learned to avoid reckless speculation, and to recognise the 


policy and propriety of trading within our meaus. 


(From Messrs. Trueman and Rouse's Circular 
London, January 5th, 1851. 


A glance at the course of the sugar market during the past twelve months 


shows, on the whole ,a very steady maintenance of prices, the fluctuations until 
Oct. having scarcely exceeded ls per cwt. The lowest point of depression was 
in the middle of April, since when an advance has taken place of 3s on the cur- 


rent qualities of West India and Mauritius, whilst on white Benares and the 
grainy sorts of Bengal itat one time reached 5s 6d to 6s 6d per ewt, but,as sta- 
ted above, these descriptions have receded during the past month Is 6d to 2s. 
In the earlier part of the year expectations were entertained of large supplies 
during the season from several places of growth, particularly from Cuba, 
which it was calculated would yield a crop of 800,000 tons. Asthe year ad- 
vanced it became apparent that these expectations would not be realised, and 
that the aggregate quantity from the various producing countries would not be 
more than adequate to meet the increasing demands of the world. ‘The United 
States, which in 1849 took considerably less than her usual supply, was in 
1350 obliged to have large recourse to Cuba and Porto Ricothe crop of Loui- 


siana, though a fullaverage one, being quite insufficient for her consumption, 
which, from her rapidly increasing population from immigration and her 
extraordinary progress in wealth and general prosperity, is continually 
expanding. The supply of sugar to Europe, in the eleven months ending 
30th November, 1850, has not equalled that of the same period of 1549 by 
24 000 tons;‘and the importsin to the United Kingdom alone, for the whole year, 
shew a falling off of 34,000 tons, or nearly 10 percent, as compared with those 
of 1849, notwithstanding the addition during the last two or three months of 


several indirect arrivals, which have been diverted here in consequence of the 
higher prices obtainable in this than in foreign markets. Whilst the ime 
ports have been diminishing, the consumption has again made steady pro- 
gress ; a comparison of the past two years will probably show a difference in 
favour of the latter of not less than 16,000 tons, including therein upwards of 
4,000 tons of Dutch Refined which has lately formed an item worthy of notice, 


and the equivalent in sugar of an increase of about 6,')") tons of molasses. 
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spinning of finer numbers. The total quantity taken by the trade from all the | Jn the ports of Great Britain there isa reduction in the stocks of <5 per cent 
British markets amount to 1,514,220 bales, against 1,585,700 bales in 1849, as compared with those on the Ist January, 1850; the total being 93,000 tons 
and 1,509,000 bales in 1848, being an average weekly consumption of 29,120 | only against 123,600 ;—the principal deficiency is in British eoloul il. As the 
bales, against 30,494 bales last year. imports for the next two months cannot be heavy, the consumption during 
The stock of cotton in Liverpool taken to-day, varies little from the quantity | that period must to a great extent fall upou the present stock, Waieu will 
held here at the close of last year. It is ascertained to be 454,580 bales, against | therefore become still further reduced. sleet 
468,180 bales in 1849, and has again proved considerably more than was anti- It is perhaps too early to express a decided opinion as to of the 
cipated—the estimate last Friday being only 391,100 bales. Thisexceas, though | supply for the coming season, but so far there is no reason to 4 te Dy 
& matter of congratulation, has excited general surprise, as it was fully expected | jncrease in the aggregate, while there are circumstances wit urd to a 
to prove less than the estimate. The total stock in Great Britainamounts to | British West Indies, Cuba, and Porto Kico, whi hm y ably m 7 
521,120 bales, against 588,400 bales at the close of last year. the expectation of even an equal production to that of last | S 0 a = 
The future supply of cotton has become a matter of increasing anxiety. The | fears which at present exist of the extension of the cholera 't' nee | lane s be 
American crop of 1849-50, though until late in the season generally estimated | realised, a very serious deficiency in their crops must? sarily ensue. 
at 2,300,000 bales, has proved to be only 2,096,700 bales; and from the advices | 
which continue to be received with respect to the present yield, there is now too — { 
much reason to apprehend that it will prove equally limited. Should this a : vinci ated 
anenenately be the case, howis even the present rate of consumption to be Circulars have been recewed Jt , 
mamtoined ? S d Co.—Hughes and Ronald—Edwa 13 and Eas 7 lemant 
That the great manufacturing interest of this country should be so dependent ee §. Beckwith J. A. Jee ard C>—Baumann and Wan ch— 
upon one source for the chief supply of this important staple, has long been | Rropinson and Co —Cooke and Syns—M'N Feeahow, and a raeen Hee 
regarded as a serious evil; perhaps this has never been so severely flt as at | Co.—Greame and Co.—Musgrove, Vurce, a es nS Oe ee ee 
the present time ; whilst during the last two years the power to con-ume has | Co.—G. F. Mandley—W. Colyia—/ w.l hse—-Gordon an 
been greatly extending, there has not only been no corresponding increase in | —Andrew Muir. 
co 

















12 . THE ECONOMIST. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 
Paris, Jan. 2, 1850. 

The last year has finished ominously for the Government. There isa 
great probability that the truce which had been agreed upon between 
the Assembly and the President is at an end. The jealousy of the 
Assembly has been raised by several members of the Elysee and the 
Ministers, who seem to follow a plan in order to throw the representa- 
tive power into discredit in the minds of thenation. The Chamber 
has manifested its discontent by several votes against the Cabinet. 
I spoke last time of the vote which had formally blamed the 
golden ingots lottery and the conduct of the Minister of the Interior 
in that affair. M. Baroche had even announced that he was ready to 
resign if he did not obtain a better vote, and the majority, unwilling 
to have a ministerial crisis, had adopted another order of the day, 
which had nearly satisfied the minister. 

That affair was not forgotten, when a very grave incident occurred 
which excited the profound disgust of the majority. M. Mauguin, 
whose private circumstances are in avery bad situation, and who was 
pursued by his creditors, had, however, escaped till now an arrest on 
account of his being a representative. But one of the creditors applied 
to the Tribunal of Police Correctionnel,demanding a warrant to arrest 
him for a bill of exchange which had been dishonoured, and to lodge 
him in the debt prison of Clichy. M. Debelleyme, the President of 
the Tribunal, referred the case to the Minister of Justice, who declared 
that the warrant ought to be granted. The Elysee hoped to get rid of 
about forty members of the Montagne by the same way, if the Assem- 
bly did not oppose such an encroachment on the prerogatives of their 
members, as there are as many representatives of the Montagne who 
are in the same sad predicament as M. Mauguin. Such a riddance 
would have been very important, in order to obtain from the Assemb'y 
a vote favourable to the immediate revision of the constitution and the 
re-election of Louis Napoleon. The Elysee would then have obtained 
without difficulty the new demand of a dotation. But M. Laroche- 
jacquelein (who is himself involved) denounced the arbitrary arrest of 
M. Mauguin as a measure which could not be permitted unless the 
Assembly would consent to abandon their inviolability. He was 
ably supported by M. Vatesmenil, who has great credit with the 
majority, and the Chamber declared that M. Mauguin should be 
released without delay. The Assembly went even a step further: 
instead of allowing the Government itself to give orders for the 
release of M. Mauguin, they sent on the very same night their 
recorder (greffier) to the debt prison of Clichy, with an order to 
release their representative. 

The Elysee is much irritated at such a conclusion of the affair. 
It seems, indeed, that the Chamber, after declaring that the repre- 
sentatives could not be imprisoned without their own authorisation, 
ought to have waited till the Minister of Justice had executed their 
order; and the Ministers complain that the Legislative Power has 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the Executive Power. 

This sad affair, which occurred on Saturday, was immediately 
followed on the next day by another incident, which is likely to 
produce a total rupture between the powers. 

You know that Allais, who had made denunciations about a con- 
spiracy against M. Dupin and General Changarnier, had been 
treated as a hoaxer by M. Carlier and M. Baroche. He was sum- 
moned before the Tribunal Correctionnel as a slanderer, and was con- 
demned to a fine of 300f and a year’s imprisonment. M. Yon, the 
commissary of police of the Assembly, who had admitted Allais’s 
denunciations, and had reported them to M. Dupin, the elder, was 
summoned as a witness before the Court, and the judges treated him 
severely, though it seems that the conspiracy was only a hoax, prac- 
tised by the ordinary police against the special commissary of the 
Assembly. 

M. Baroche, the Minister of the Interior, without waiting for the 
sentence of the Court, wrote a letter to the President of the As- 
sembly, requiring the dismissal of M. Yon. M. Dupin, who continues 
to believe that the affair of the Rue des Saussages was serious, and 
there were indeed serious threats of the Bonapartists agaiast him- 
self and General Changarnier, was enraged. The bureau of the 
Assembly, presided over by M. Dupin, hada sitting on Tuesday last to 
examine the demand of M. Baroche, and they resolved, by a majority 
of 6 to 1, that M. Yon should be maintained in his office. 

M_ Mauguin’s and M. Yon’s cases were indeed great affronts for 
the Cabinet, and it was announced that the Ministers would demand 
a vote of confidence, and resign if they did not obtain the majority. 
But, as they apprehended a defeat, which would have prevented the 
adjudication of the two millions of Rentes, they adjourned any such 
measure, and began to negociate, in order to avoid the necessity of 
aresignation. They maintained that M. Yon himself would resign 
his functions. M. Fould is likely to receive also from the Assembly 
a hostile vote. He had demanded a supplementary credit of 70,000f 
for expenses of his bureaux, and for prints. But the Committee of Sup- 
plementary Credits has decided to refuse that credit,asthey have been 
apprised, after an inquiry, that such a sum of 70,000f, instead of 
being employed for the said purpose, had been laid out in furnishing 
an apartment in the hotel of the ministry for the private use of M. 
Bretuiel, the son-in-law of M. Fould. it is then possible that you 
will soon hear of a change of Cabinet in consequence of the succes- 
sive defeats of M. Baroche, M. Rouher, and M. Fould. 

M. Romain Desfosses, the Minister of the Navy, speaks also of 
resigning, as the Assembly refused to grant him a credit of 20,000f 
for the nomination of a new Under-Secretary of State. 

M. Bineau, the Minister of Public Works, is ill-supported by all 
the high capitalists and bankers, who complain of his complete inabi- 
lity, and M. Schramm has also received several defeats, which may 
force him to resign. 

The adjudication of the two millions of Rentes took place on 
Thursday last, when the conflict between the Assembly and?th 
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Executive Power created alarm, and produced a fall in the funds, 
It was apprehended that the adjudication would then take place on 
unfavourable conditions. But it happened, on the contrary, that con- 
currence gave an advantage to the Minister of Finance. There 
were three bidding companies. ‘The General Receivers, who ob- 
tained the new Rentes, offered 94f 66c for the 5 per Cents. ; and 56f 
60c for the 3 per Cents. You remember that the minimums of the 
Minister, of the 23rd December, had been 93f 500, and 56f 25c. 

The other bidders were M. James de Rothschild, who offered 94f 
50c for the 5 per Cents., and,56f 50c for the 3 per Cents. 

The Comptoir d’Escompte offered 93f 25c for the 5 per Cents., and 
did not present themselves for the 3 per Cents. 
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Hatr-rast Foux.—The tone of the Money Market was better 
than at the end of the last week, and the securities were improving. 
It was said that Messrs de Rothschild and the Receivers Generaux 
had come to an understanding. The 3 per Cents. were done from 
56f 85c to 67F 05c; the 5 per Cents. from 94f 8c to 95f l5c, for im- 
mediate transfer. The new loan, 5 per Cents, 95f25c. The Bank 
Shares varied from 2,345f to 2,250f. Northern Shares were at 480f 
and 481f 25c ; Strasburg, at 355f; Nantes, at 248f75c ; Bordeaux, 
ut 400f; Orleans, at 862f 50c ; Rouen, at 672f 66c. 


Neus of the Wteck. 
COURT AND ARISTOCRACY. 


Her MAsesty and the Royal Family continue at Windsor. 

The following visitors have been at the Castle during the week:—The 
Chevalier and Madame Bunsen, the Marquess of Douro, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Sir 
Francis and Lady Arabella Baring, H is Excellency Senor Isturiz, his Excellency 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, the Marquess of Abercorn, the Earl and Countess of 
Jersey and Lady Clementina Villiers, General the Earl of Strafford, Viscount 
and Viscountess Ponsonby, and Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley. 

On the ist inst. the Queen’s new year’s gifts to the aged, infirm, and deserving 
poor of Windsor, Eton, and Clewer, were distributed in the Riding-school, in 
the presence of the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Castle visitors. 











METROPOLIS. 


OFFICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Some weeks since we stated that the Earl of 
Chichester was to be proposed for the vacant office of chairman of committees 
in the House of Lords next session. Since then, however, it has been found 
that his Lordship could not possibly discharge the duties of that office along 
with those which devolve on him as head of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
all intention of putting him forward has been reluctantly abandoned. We believe 
we are correct in stating that Lord Wharncliffe will be now proposed to fill the 
vacant office, with every likelihood of success. Colonel Hugh Rose, Consul- 
General for Syria, has been appointed Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople, 
By this appointment a saving of 1,000/ a-year will be effected, as it is not pro- 
bable that the vacancy in Syria will again be filled up.— Globe. 

THe MARBLE ArcH.—Yesterday week a number of workmen commenced 
pulling down the railings and the lodge at Cumberland-gate, the entrance to 
Hyde Park from the top of Oxford street. At the same time they began build- 
ing a smith’s forge and workshop, together with sheds for the accommodation 
of bricklayers and masons. It is stated to be the intention to erect the marble 
arch which had been taken from the front of Buckingham Palace upon this 
acon oF LONDON DURING THE WEEK.—The return for the week ending 
last Saturday shows that 1,196 deaths were registered in the metropolitan 
districts ; inthe first three weeks of December they were 1,004, 1090, and 1,166. 
This increase is considerable, and must be attributed in part to the character of 
the weather, which has been unfavourable to the public health; but as in the 
previous week, it is also due to some coroners’ returns, which were not com- 
pleted, as regards registration, when the inquests were held, but have been ac- 
cumulating till the end of the quarter. The birth of 658 boys and 712 girls, in 
all 1,370 children were registered in the week. The average of five correspond- 
ing weeks in 1845-9, was 1,228. At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the 
mean reading of the barometer for the week was 30°192 in. The mean 
temperature of the week was 38 deg. 3 m. which is nearly the average of 
the same week in seven years. 

Tue Crystat Patack —This great work was to have been completed 
with the year, but alterations and additions on the design have unavoidably 
postponed the term within which the undertaking can be brought to a close 
for one month longer. In the meantime the contractors invited the members 
of the Royal Society of Arts to witness the progress made by them, and to 
have the means of judging how far the Crystal Palace will fulfil the tr 
object for which it was designed. On Tuesday Professor Cowper, of King’s 
College, lectured to them on the subject. His explanations and practical 
illustrations were repeatedly ard deservedly spplauded. The lecture was 
delivered in a square of the building fitted up for the occasion, a little to the 
west of the contractors’ temporary offices. It was so interspersed with 
references to diagrams and models that the reader could form but a very 
inadequate idea of the talent and ingenuity which the details of construetion 
have called forth—of the mechanical and engineering skill developed—of 
the intricate calculations—the nice distribution of forees—the novel 
appliances of old facilities—the invention of machinery where work required 
it—and, above everything else, the untiring energy the marvellous rapidity, 
and the perfect organization of labour, with which an undertaking so vast 
and so new has been pushed forward to a point at which its success may be 
pronounced certain. ; s : 

Tue Parzen Dury.—A public meeting was held on Thursday night, at 
the London Tavern, to take into consideration the excise duty on paper 
with a view to agitating for itsrepeal. The chair was taken by Mr. Cowan: 
M.P. for Edinburgh, and there were also present Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P,, 
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Mr. John Cassell, Mr. Peter Borthwick, &c. The first resolution carried 
was :—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the duty on paper is emphati- 
cally a tax upon skill and industry, as it increases the cost of an article of 
general consumption and limits the field of production, thus interfering with 
the employment of the capital and labour engaged in a great variety of trades 
and occupations, and affecting less directly, but most injuriously, the in- 
terests of the public at large; and that in its effects it is vexatious and un- 
equal, necessarily creating delays and difficulties in the way both of the manu- 
facturer and the consumer.” The second resolution moved was :—* That this 
meeting is further of opinion that the duty on paper, by adding to the cost, 
and consequently increasing the price of books, newspapers, and periodicals, 
impedes the progress, ‘the knowledge, and education of the people.” An 
amendment, or rather an addition to the motion, that it should include a de- 
mand for the repeal of the stamp and advertisement duty, was received by 
the meeting with vociferous checrs. Itwas supported amongst others, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, M.P., and ultimately carried. 





PROVINCES. 


REPRESENTATION OF SALISBURY.—Mr F. W. Slade, the barrister, has 
pledged himself, on the first opportunity, to come forward for the representation 
of Saliebury, ifthe conservative electors will support him.—Sherborne Journal. 

PAUPERISM IN LEEDS.—From the accounts just published for the half-year 
ending 29th September last, it appears that the amount expended in out-door 
relief was 7,208/ 68 5d, whilst for the corresponding half-year of 1849, the 
amount was 11,320/ 7s 9d, and for the half-year ending the 25th March last it 
was 10,7571 123. The reduction, therefore, amounts to 3,519/ 53 7d, as com- 
pared with the previous half year, and to 4,112/ 1s 4d, as compared with the 
‘corresponding half-year of 1849. 

THREATENED STRIKE ON THE NORTH-WESTERN.—The probability of a 
rupture is now very remote. Ata meeting of the Southern division drivers, 
on Thursday night, it was resolved —“ That this meeting, consisting of engine- 
drivers and firemen engaged at the Camden town and other stations on the 
Southern division of the London and North-Western Railway, beg to express 
their satisfaction with the regulations at present existing on their division of 
their line, independently of any grievances which may be stated to exist else- 
where,” “ That a copy of the foregoing resolution be sent to Mr M'‘Connell, 
Tequesting that he will present it to Mr Glyn, accompanied with a respectful 
intimation that the men who have received notice upon the Southern division 
would be happy to remain in the service of the company.” 

Tue Income TAX AND THE FARMERS —An application has been made by 
the Income Tax Commissioners for the Yeovil division to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, to ascertain whether they ought to make any reduction in the 
amount of income tax assessed on tenant farmers in cases where their rents 
had been reduced; and the answer received from the Board is to the effect that, 
in all cases where there has been a bona fide reduction of rent, there might be a 
reduction of the income tax in the same relative proportion. 

EFFECTS OF FREE TRADE.—The Board of Guardians of the Havant Union, 
Hampshire, at their last meeting, on Tuesday, the 24th inst, to their manifest 
surprise and p!easure, had not a single application for relief. This is the fourth 
instance of a blank day that has occurred at the Havant board during the last 
“quarter of a year. 

THE AyLespurY Evsction took place yesterday week. The nomination 
of Mr John Houghton on the previous day, in opposition to Mr Frederick 
‘Calvert, Q.C., unexpectedly gave rise toa poll. Mr Houghton is a tenant- 
farmer, and a strong feeling prevailed that he would receive Protectionist 
support, on account of his proposals for agricultural relief. His extreme 
Radical principles, however, were against him. At the close of the poll the 
numbers were—Mr. Calvert, 499; Mr. Hougliton, 197; majority, 302. 

REPRESENTATION OF GLAMORGANSHIRE.—The anticipated resignation of 
his seat for this county by the Earl of Dunraven has led to many surmises 
as to the future representation of the county, and rumour has put forth the 
names of several gentlemen as likely to solicit the succession. The only one 
of these, however, in favour of whom a tangible move has yet been made, is 
Sir G. Tyler, K.C.B., in favour of whom the Bridgend Protectionist Club 
has just passed a resolution, pledging themselves to support his return in the 
event of a vacancy. 
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IRELAND. 


VicerEeGAL Court.—The Castle “season” for the year commences on 
Wednesday, the 29th inst., when the first levee will be held. The drawing 
room wil! follow on the ensuing evening. 

THE Lorp Maror.—It is understood that his Excellency the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant means to honour the Lord Mayor elect—Alderman Guinness—with 
his presence at dinner on the 21st of January next. 

Tue Crime AND OuTraGcE Act.—It appears from an official communi- 
cation addressed to Mr Antony O'Flaherty, M.P., that the Lord-Lieutenant 
has relieved the town of Galway from a prohibitive proclamation which his 
Excellency formerly issued under the Crime and Outrage Act, rendering it 
penal for any persons to carry arms without being duty licensed. The recal 
of the proclamation took effect on the 24th inst. 

ANOTHER RaTs-IN-AID.—A “sealed order’? from the Commissioners is 
being forwarded to the several unions in Ireland,*conveying the disagreeable 
announcement that it will be necessary for the guardians to strike another 
“rate-in-aid,” to the extent of 2d in the pound on the valuation, to defray 
the expenses of some of the embarrassed unions, The “order’’ has, of 
course, created great surprise as well as indignation, and one board (that of 
Ballinasloe) has taken high ground, and by a resolution disputed the legality 
of the proposed levy. 

AGRICULTURAL ProsPects.—The Derry Journal, in the course of its agri- 
cultural report for December, thus sums up the prospect of the future, 
founded upon the experience of the events of the year just closed:—*“ At 
the close of the year we may be permitted to look back for a moment at the 
present condition and prospects of the rural popalation in this part of the 
north, and we are bound to say that they have shared to some extent in the 
general prosperity of the rest of the empire. Their circumstances are better 
than they were 12 months ago. Local taxation has been moderated, and 
the dread of its oppressive nuture dissipated toa great extent. The exas- 
—— caused by what will always be held in the north of Ireland as an 

niquitous impost, the rate-in-aid, had nearly died out; and, though they 
had almost altogether lost their potato crop, yet, from the kind considera- 
tion of many landlords in reducing reate, and otherwise encouraging the 
persons on their estates, the people have gone great lengths in accommo- 
dating themselves to the altered circumstances of the country. Where flax 
has been successfully grown, both on large and small holdings, the farmers 
are better off, andthe general tone and feeling amongst them is more cheer- 
ing. But what we conceive more than apything else has tended to an 
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almost universal improvement of all classes ig the introduction of sewing 
a — the female peasantry. This most desir:ble source of indus- 
- _ has now found its way into every, the most remote, corner 
a le es we - State the large sums paid weekly by the agents of 
~— oo ; ie, an’ Cotton manufactures ia the small villages through 
counties of Dorry and Donegal, it would be thought incredible. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 








DENMARK AND THE DUCHIEs. 


Hamburgh correspondence is of the 30th ult. The news from the seat of 


war is that the skirmishing along the line of Outposts continues, but that no | 


— action has taken place. 

The Rendsburg papers contain a detailed accour one whicel 

to be authentic, of ia causes which led to the ened = ie 
Gerhard, of the Holstein army. That officer offered to resion his 
with the late Commander.in-Chief, General Willisen, and before 1 is resigna- 
tion was accepted he left his post and proceeded to Berlin. From that place 
however, he memorialized the Holstein Government for the purpose of again 
offering his services. ‘This offer has been declined by the Stadtholders, and 
the dismissal of Major-General Gerhard from the Holstein serv ' 
tified by the official Gazette of Holstein. 


command 
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i HESSE CASSEL. 

The Elector of Hesse returned to Cassel on the 27th, at half past 9 o'clock 
a.m., by special train from Frankfort. He entered a carriage and drove 
into the town. The silence which prevailed was most profound. Not @ 
shout was mixed with the peal of the trampeters who preceded the Elector. 
His carriage was also preceded and followed by two squadrons of the Elec- 
toral hussars. As the procession entered the gates there were a few feeble 
cheers and alarge allowance of hissing. Theanimosity between the Hessian 
troops, who have re-entered the capital, and the Bavarian soldiers, is intense 
and tights and conflicts were alarmingly numerous; the last Bavarian bat- 
talions were to be sent out of the town as soon as possible. 

Serious differences have arisen in Cassel between the two commissioners, 
Their instructions seem to vary, and there is no right understanding as to 
the measures to be pursued. Very little communication takes place between 
them. Count Leiningen acts officially in the character of civil commissioner 
of the German States. His summons to the authorities was signed as such, 
and also the placard distributed through Cassel declaring the town in a state 
of siege. In consequence of these proceedings, Von Peucker wrote for 
further instructions, and General von Tietzen’s corps has been moved up to- 
wards Cassel; and his advance was within two hours’ march of the town, 
when my informant left. 





PRUSSIA. 

Accounts from Berlin of the 30th say that for the present the Prussian 
and Austrian cabinets are fully agreed as to the policy to be pursued by them 
in common; but the opposition on the part of the minor States is not liable 
to be so immediately set aside; they now show a disposition to oppose the 
two great Powers by taking up in the conferences the advocacy of those 
more free aud more popular principles which all the German governments 


have done homage to in the hour of need, and abandoned and reversed the | 


moment it was safe to do so. 

Speaking of the attitude of the people towards the Dresden Conference, 
acorrespondent of the Daily News says:—‘“ The immense majority say we 
know before band what is in store for us at Dresden—that all traces of the 
revolution of 1848 will be effaced by them, and that new police laws will be 
let loose on the German people, a more compact central power be established, 
and that will be all. Let matters go on, our turn will come, and then we shall 
have our revenge.” 

The Prussian soldiers seek, on all occasions, to manifest their discontent. 
AtCassel they fraternise with the Hessians, and, meanwhile, they are quar- 
relling upen every occasion with the Bavarians.—And even the Bavarians in 
Hesse begin to be ashamed of the part they are sent to play, and if our news 
does not deceive us the commissaries of the Diet will not long find ready 
instruments ‘in the soldiery for harassing the citizens of Cassel. Even at 
Berlin it has lately been found necessary to place a portion of the garrison 
under martial law, and to read to all the troops the articles of war, which 
menace all breach of discipline and all expressed discontent with death or 
the galleys. Hitherto it has been ouly the towns which have been subjected 
to the regime of martiallaw. To-day it is necessary to apply it to the only 
parties who can execute this law itself. 





AUSTRIA. 

Baron de Rothschild, of Vienna, has, it is said, offered the loan of a million 
of florins, to promote the realisation of the plan of the Austrian Government 
for removing the Jews from Gallicia and establishing them in agricultural 
colonies in Hungary. The Government will pay 5 per cent inierest for the 
money. 

For the last few weeks the whole city has flocked to the establishment of a 
cabinet maker in Viennain order to inspect and admire some articles of furni- 
turefintended for the London Exhibition. Among other objects is a revolving 
hand bookease and secretoire, which was ordered by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who intends, it is said, to present it to Her Majesty Queen Victoria 

The Kolner Zeitung recurs again to the theme of the commercial and 
monetary crisis which still prevails with unabated vigour throughout the 
Austrian dominions. It appears that the late precautionary measures against 
the speculators on ’Change have not answered the purpose they were in- 
tended to accomplish. Although the Exchange has been purged of all fluc- 
tuating and unstable elements which were thought to have caused,and whieh 
certainly have increased, the panic, the fauds have remained at a very low ebb, 
and Bank shares in particular have fallen, while silver stands at 1}2, aud gold 
at 136, and even at these prices it is next to impossible to obtain large quan 
tities of either metal. There are men, says the Kolner Zeilung, @ao would 
not part with their silver even at 140 or 15), and it proceeds to pr teat that 
in the presence of such facts it is absurd to talk of gambling or} al intri- 
gues, for that the men who keep up the exchange ip this manuer are \ onsidered 
to be the most loyal Austrians and the best patriots. A natioual bankruptey 
is expected, and everybody wishes to save all he eau from (he impending 
ruin. This want of contidence in themselves, and lu the abiilly aud power 
of the Government, has become a perfect eyesore @bU an «Ver increasing 
danger to the Austrian monarchy. ‘The dreadful word” bauxruptey is men- 
tioned with a degree of ease which borders upon frivolity, apa it 1s st ated that 
in the cabinet ecuncils which have been held ou the subject of the financial 
affairs of the country this last and desperate means Las been preferred as 
likely to free the government from embarassment 
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| a diversity of employment, and secure a sure market for farming production. 
The Secretary then submits to Congress a modification of the present 
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SAXONY. , 

The substance of the programme for the Dresden Conference is as fol- 
lows :—The presidial rights enjoyed exclusively by Austria are to be exercised 
by Austria and Prassia alternately, aud for periods of two years. Prussia and 

| Austria are also to exercise the executive power exclusively, to appoint to and 
| receive from foreign States, in the name of the Confederation. Bavaria, 
| Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, and perhaps Baden and the two Hesses, will 
| form a legislative council by the side of the executive powers. The two 
councils, the one restricted and consisting of 17 votes, and the other plenar 

| and consisting of 70 votes, to be reduced to a council of 13 votes, in which 
' Prussia and Austria will each have two votes; the four kingdoms one vote 
each ; and the remaining twenty-nine States to be divided into five groups, 
| each group to have one vote, thus:—Prussia, 2; Austria, 2; four kingdoms, 
4; five groups, 5; total, 13. The principles of a parliamentary representation 
by delegates nominated by chambers, according to the plan desired by the 
four kingdoms, is admitted. The important question of whether Austria shall 
or shall not introduce her non-German crown lands (always excepting her 
Italian possessions) does not appear to have been alluded to in the pro- 
gramme; but it is understood that this point will be introduced at a fitting 
time, and that the result will probably be the admission of Gallicia and Hun- 
gary into the Confederation, leaving out Croatia (the Government of the 
Banns), Transylvania, and the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. The question 
of customs, which Austria has so much at heart, 1s also omitted in the pro- 
gramme, but will probably be brought forward at a later period, and will find 
a support in Saxony and in the southern States, which naturally desire to 
obtain facilities for the passage of their manufactures through Austria, and 
thence to the Mediterranean. 


CANADA, 

The trade between Canada and the United States is beginning to attract 
more attention. In 1845 there was not a bushel of wheat nor a barrel of flour 
imported into Oswego from Canada, and but little of any kind of agricultural 
produce, while in 1549, 200,000 barrels of flour, 618,200 bushels of wheat, 
and considerable quantities of oats, peas, butter, &c,, were received there. 
The exports of American manufactures into Canada will show a scarcely less 
rapid increase. letter from Halifax of the 2th inst., says:—The despatch 
of the America’s news yesterday was delayed, owing to the destruction of the 
telegraph wires through a portion of the city, by one of the severest conflagra. 
tions ever experienced in Halifax. 

The fire commenced at two o’clock, in the north barracks, which were 
speedily ini uins. Opposite the barracks, an entire square, bounded by Jacob, 
Duke, and Albemarle streets, was also destroyed, including about one hundred 
houses. The further spread of the fire was arrested by pulling down several 
buildings. 
| The section of the city burnt was mostly occupied by poor families, and 
| although the aggregate loss of property is less than it otherwise would have 
| been, yet the disaster will cause much suffering. 


SS eras 


UNITED STATES. 
There have been two arrivals from America since our last, the latest of 

| them brings news to December 21st. 

| The report of the secretary of the Treasury was made public on the 

| evening that the mails were closed. 

| The receipts of the last fiscal year, including a balance 

of something over 2,090,000 dols., which existed at the 

commencement, are put down at ° = »s. ee . 

—and the expenditure during the same period, inclusive 

of 3,648,900 dols of Treasury-notes funded, was .. .. 


49,605,713dols 


43,002,169 dols. 


6,604,544dols. 








Leaving abalance in the Treasury of .. «+ «« 
The public debt is announced to be 64,228,238dols., and, according to 
estimates which are given with about as much accuracy as usually charac- 
terizes such calculations, it is supposed that on the 30th of June, 1852, the 
deficit to be provided for will amount to 865,996 dols, without including the 
interest to be paid on the ‘Texan Boundary Stock. 
The secretary further states that the system of ad valorem duty was open 
to strong objections. He points out the injurious effects of the existing 
tariff upon domestic industry, and urges such legislation as shall encourage 


revenue-laws, including a change in the present ad valorem system, which 
should impose specific duties upon ail articles to which such duties may be 
safely applied, with home valuations upon all such 4s are subjected to ad 
valorem rate. Should specific duties not be adopted, then a home valuation 
should be adopted. If neither of these changes should be thought proper, 
he deemed it highly necessary that the present rate of duty should be 
increased on a great variety of articles, which it would be found were able to 
bear such an increase. He also recommends that the time for which goods 
may be kept in store shall be extended to three years, with the privilege of 
| export without payment of duties. 

rom Galifornia what may now be termed the usual fortnightly arrival of 
nearly half a million sterling had just taken place. The results at the 
mines are described to have veeun more than usually encouraging, the 
gatherings of individuals having been very large, while the failure of the 
river dams, from which so much had been expected, was attributable only 
| to accidental causes from imperfect engineering. On the Stanislaus a 
sudden rise of the water carried away nearly every work that had been con- 
structed, and the labour of 4,000 men, it is alleged, for nearly three months 
was thrown away. ‘The injuries could not be repaired this season, and the 
rivers were now being deserted for the dry diggins. A new and simple 
apparatus for washing gold has been introduced, which promised to perform 
double the work of the old-fashioned rocker. The Alta California asserts 
the discovery of a new vein of ore between the Feather and Yuba rivers 
which was to yield 750 dols per ton. Those who had devoted themselves to 
agriculture were realizing large profits, and one instance is quoted of a 
— who gained 8,500 dols from six acres of land planted with potatoes 

one. 


{ 

| The Panama Railroad Company are collecting materials and labourers, 

} With a view to commence operations as soon as the dry seasons sets in ; 400 

| men, exclusive of officers and engineers, have gone out from the United 

| States, and vessels laden with timber and other materials are leaving almost 

| daily, No less than twenty-eight sail, comprising vessels of all classes, have 
left for the general depot of the company at Navy Bay; also six steam pile- 
drivers. These have all gone out since the Ist of October; fourteen vessels 
were loading for this company at one time. The steamer Gorgona sailed on 
Saturday last for the same destination. She is designed to run on the 
Chagres river, for the delivery and transportation of materials at various 


points on the line of the road, as they may be needed.—New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


INDIA. 

India continues perfectly tranquil throughout its whole extent ; the subju- 
gation of the Punjaub is now considered so complete that the Court of 
Directors have thrown open the ranks of the army to all classes of popula- 
tion, Sikhs, Hindoos, and Mussulmans. 

The Bombay and the Bengal railways are both progressing satisfactorily ; 
contracts have been concluded for the construction of 40 miles of the latter, 
and tenders are about to be invited for from 60 to 80 miles more. 

The court-martial on Major Bartleman have found him guilty of “ dis- 
graceful conduct,” in endeavouring to seduce the wife of a brother officer, 
and sentenced him to be cashiered, which sentence has been confirmed by 
Sir Charles Napier. 

The Indian press, with the single exception of the Delhi Gazette, is unani- 
mous in condemning the conduct of government with reference to the claims 
of the great army contractor, Jottee Persand. 





BIRTHS. 
On the 28th ult, at Stanmer, the Countess of Chichester, of a son. 
On the 3!st ult, at No. 49 Wilton crescent, the wife of the Right Hon. T. Milner 
Gibson, M.P,, of a son. 
On the 28th ult., at Worcester, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Si John, Bombay 


Army, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 31st ult.,at St Mary’s, Salehurst, Sussex, by the Rev. Jacob George Wrench, 
B.A, brother of the bride, Arthur St John Richardson, Esq., of the Bombay Civil 
Service, youngest son of Francis Richardson, Esq., of 6 Upper Portland place, and the 
late Lady Elizabeth, his wife, daughter ot Edward, the first Earl of Winterton, to 
Mary Frances, eldest daughter of the Rev. Jacob George Wrench, D,C.L., vicar of 
Salehurst. 

On the 15th of November, at Barrackpore, East Indies, by the Rev, C. Gladwin, 
M.A, Henry Brabazon Urmston. Esq., of the 62nd Regiment, B.N. I., son of the late 
Sir James Brabazon Urmston, formerly President of the Affairs of H. E.1.C, in 
China, to Harriett Elizabeth Hughes, daughter of William Hughes Hughes, Esq,, 
formerly M,P. for Oxford. 

DEATHS. 


On the 3!st nit., at his residence, Paulton square, Chelsea, in his 69th year, the Hon, 
and Rev. Frederic Powys. 

On the 30ch ult , at Stoke, Notts, Robert Bromley, Esq., M.P., eldest son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Rob-rt Howe Bromley, Bart. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 








At the half-yearly meeting of the Canada Company this week, the usual divi- 
dend, after the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, waa declared. The land gold to 
December 12, 1850, was 11,095 acres, at 18s 4d per acre, and the land lease¢ 


was 110,493 acres; total, 121,588 acres. This exceeded the amount disposed | 


of to the same period of 1849, by 89,500 acres. The receipts in Canada to 
December 12 were 46,2031 1s 1d, exceeding the amount collected in 1849 by 
by 21,0007. 

The report of the South Australian Company’s meeting jast held states that 
there is a steady improvement in the rent-rolls, the amount for the six months 
being 8,8691, or at the rate of 17,7397 per annum, while the total income from 
the same sources for the year ending the 31st of October, 1849, was 14,4961, 
showing an increase of 3,243]. By the latest accounts additional leases had 
been granted, and in other respects the property was improving. In 1849 there 
were 11,711 acres under tillage, 2,366 acres under fallow, and no less than 
22,150 acres substantially fenced in. No further announcement was considered 
necessary respecting the dividend, which, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
was fixed at the yearly meeting in June last. 

The report of the Sovereign Life Assurance Company at their annual meeting 
just held stated the undertaking to be in a satisfactory position. The income 
derived from premiums exceeds 8,0007, and at the closing of accounts for the 
year only 100/ had resulted as a claim arising from death. Upwards of 100,000 
had been advanced to aseurers, and the loss in this department was little above 
300/. The dividend declared was at the rate of 5/ per cent. 

The Directors of the East and West India Docks, with a view to encourage 
the import trade of the port of London, have unanimously resolved to reduce 
the rates on indigo, tea, cotton, rice, rum, &c., 80 as to effect a saving to the 
publis of upwards of 12,0002 per annum. The London and St Katharine 
Dock Companies will, it is understood, join in these reductions, making the total 
saving not less than 30,0007 per annum. 

A forgery has been committed on the 5/ notes of the Nottingham and Not- 
ees Banking Company. A nnomber of these notes have been passed at 

erby. 

It is stated that arrangements are in progress to pay a dividend of 2 percent. 
on Mexican stock out of the accumulated funds lying at the Bank. 

Several large holders of Passive Bonds in the Spanish debt have lodged an 
attachment against the money held by Messra Martin, Stone, and Co., intended 
- = payment of the dividend due January 1, 1851, on the Three per cent. 

onds. 

The establishment of a sugar refinery at Southampton, for refining foreign 
sugare in bond for reshipment to the Mediterranean and other parts, is another 
proof of the extension of enterprise in that town. 

We understand that accounts have reached the East India authorities at 
home, of the most encouraging character, as to the increasing spirit which ig 
now being manifested in India, with regard to the cultivation of cotton. 

We (Journal du Havre) learn from good authority that the Brazilian govern- 
ment has just concluded atreaty of commerce with England. It is probable 
that the conclusion of this convention will not take place before the opening of 
the English parliament ; but there is little doubt that other sources of informa- 
tion will confirm the statements we here make. 

In consequence of a communication from the Naval Department of the Office 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, in which reference is made to the 
inconvenience which might arise from a strict enforcement of the letter of the 
80th section of the Mercantile Marine Act, the collectors and controllers, and 
other principal officers of the Customs’ department at the severals ports through- 
out the kingdom, have received directions from the commissioners not to insist 
on the production of certificates of competency or service from masters or mates 
of foreign-going ships (or, in other words, ships outward bound to foreign parts) 
before the 1st of February next, but to clear such ships outwards until that day 
without such production. 

We are axsused from an accredited source,’and have great pleasure in vouching 
for the authenticity of our information, that the long pending and hitherto 
perplexing and provoking negotiatio ns between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the promoters of steam communication with our colonies in the Southern 
Pacific have once more been energetically renewed, and with every prospect of 
a speedy and satisfactory issue.—Liverpool Albion, 

The half-yearly court of the South Sea Company was held on Thursday at the 
establishment in Threadoeedle street. From the annual accounts it appeared 

« that the receipts for the last half-year were 153,638/ 17s 5d, and the outgoings 
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for the same period 88,612/ 43, leaving a balance of 65,0261 138 5d; out of this 
would be payable the half-year’s dividend on] 3,662,784 88 6d South Sea 
stock at 13 per cent. amounting to 64,0981 14s 6d, leaving a balance of 927/ 
18s 11d. The chairman moved that the above dividend be made payable on 
the same day as the government funds. This was agreed to. 

The American ship Roman, of 774 tons burden, has arrived in the London 
Docks from Canton, with an entire cargo consisting of nearly 10,000 packages 
of tea, consigned to order, which is admissible by virtue of the relaxed laws of 
navigation and importation to entry for home use. 








Lord John Russel! will give his first Parliamentary dinner on the 15th inst. 

It is said that Mr Sergeant Bellasis has been received into the Roman Cathulic 
Church. The French papers announce likewise the conversion to that church 
of the Rev. Mr Laprimandaye, who has made his profession at Marseilles. 

We are enabled to state from unquestionable authority that the report that 
Mr Bennett has retracted his resignation of St Paul’s, Knightsbridge, is wholly 
devoid of foundation.— Aforning Chronicle, 

The Government has directed the grounds and gardens at Chelsea hospital, 
which had hitherto been kept exclusively for the use of the officers of the college, 
to be thrown open for the benefit of the public. 

The adoption of postage stamps in Spain has had the best results, and it is 
gratifying to see that the monthly receipts continue to increase. Those for 
January were 2,417/, and those for Ovtober, 5,158/- About ha'f the corre- 
spondence is now stamped. 

The Guardians of the West-London Union have offered a reward of 20/ for the 
apprehension of Mrs Sloane. Mr Sloane has been committed. 

Accounts from the Sandwich I-lands, dated October 19, announce the arrival 
of Her Majesty’s ship Herald, Captain Kellett, on the 16th, from Behring’s Straits, 
after a vain search for the expedition under Captain Collinson. Uahappily the 
Herald brings no tidings of Sir John Franklin. ’ 

We understand that the Right Rev. David Low, LL.D., Bishop of Moray and 
Ross, has intimated his resignation of that office—his advanced years and in- 
creased infirmities having rendered him unfit for the due discharge of his duties. — 
Elgin Courant. 

During therecess the workmen have been actively engaged in constructing a 
permanent roof to the new [louse of Commons. The new house is permanently 
to be taken possession of when the house meets after the Easter recess, 

Feargus O'Connor has appealed to the people of England to subscribe fur him, 
as he is “ rained with th: expenses in the case of O'Connor v. Bradshaw.’’ 

An act is to be applied for, in the ensuing session, for dissolving the National 
Land Company. 

At a meeting of the Leeds Town Council, on Wednesday, resolutions were 
passed in favour of erecting a new and commodious town hall, with suitable cor- 
porate buildings. The cost of these buildings will probably exceed 20,000/. 

The Stowmarket Record, or Central Suffolk Gazette,a monthly paper of Protec- 
tionist principlee, which has eked out an existence of five months, was, on the 
5th instant, declared defunct. 
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Wotuerine Hercuts anp AGnes Grey. By Ettis and Acton 

Bett. A New Edition, with a Biographical Notice of the Authors. 

By Currer LE-t, 
WE are giad to see the mystery that hung over the authorship of 
these works aud o' Jane Eyrecleared up. It is painful, indeed, to 
learn that two of the gifted persons, Ellis and Acton, otherwise Emily 
and Anne, have not lived to mature their talents, and gain a still 
more extended reputation. But without a knowledge of their lives 
English literary history would have been deficient of a remarkable 
chapter concerning female authorship. They lived in a secluded par 
sonage, amidst the hills of Lancashire and Yorkshire; and hence 
many of the peculiarities of their writings, their sometimes strange 
and provincial words, and the always strong and sometimes rude 
passions they delineate. What remains to be told we must borrow 
from the preface to the present volume :— 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF JANE EYRE AND WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 

About five years ago, my two si-ters and myself, after a somewhat prolonged 
period of separation, found ourselves re-united and at home. Resident in a re- 
mote district, where education had made little progress, and where, conse- 
quently, there was no inducement to seek social intercourse beyond our own 
domestic circle, we were wholly dependent on ourselves and each other, on books 
and study, for the epjoyments and occupations of life. The highest stimulus 
as well as the liveliest pleasure we had known from childhood upwards, lay in 
attempts at literary composition ; formerly we used to show each other what 
we wrote, but of late years this habit of communication and consultation had 
been discontinued ; hence it ensued, that we were mutually ignorant of the pro- 
gress we might respectively have made. 

We had very early cherished the dream of one day becoming authors. This 
dream, never relinquished even when distance divided and absorbing tasks oc- 
cupied us, now suddenly acquired strength and consistency : it took the character 
of aresolve. We agreed to arrange a small selection of our poems, and, if pos- 
sible, get them printed. Averse to personal publicity,’we veiled our owa names 
under those of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell; the ambiguous choice being dic- 
tated by a sort of conscientious scruple at assuming Christian names positively 
masculine, while we did not like to declare ourselves women, because—without 
at that time suspecting that our mode of writing and thinking was not what is 
called “ feminine ”—we had a vague impression that authoresses are liable to be 
looked on with prejudice; we had noticed how critics sometimes use for their 
chastisement the weapons of personality, and for their reward a flatrery, which 
is not true praise. 

She then tells of the trouble they had to procure the publication of 
asmall volume of poems, their joint production, but chiefly the work 
of Emily, and the failure of the work to attract attention. They had, 
however, the right spirit :— 

Ill-success failed to crush us: the mere effurt to succeed had given a wonder- 
ful zest to existence ; it must be pursued. We each set to work on a prose 
tale; Ellis Bell produced Wuthering Heights, Acton Bell Agnes Grey, and Currer 
Bell also wrote a narrative in one volume. These M3S. were perseveringly 
Obtruded upon various publishers for the space of a year and a half; usually, 
their fate was an ignominious and abrupt dismissal. 

At last Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey were accepted on terms somewhat 
impoverisbing to the two authors ; Currer Bell’s book found acceptance nowhere, 
nor any acknowledgment of merit, so that something like the chill of despair 
began to invade his heart. As a forlorn hope, he tried one publishing house 
more—Messrs Smith and Elder. Ere long, in a much shorter space than that 
on which experience had tauzht him to caloulate—there came a letter, which he 
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opened in the dreary expectation of finding two hard hopeless lines, intimating | 
that * Messrs Smith and Elder were not disposed to publish the MS.,” and, in- 
stead, he took out of the envelope a letter of two pages. He read it trembling. 
It declined, indeed, to publish that tale, fur business reasons, but it discussed ite || 
merits and d« merits 60 courteously, 80 considerately fin @ epirit so rational, with | 
a discrimination so enlightened, that this very refusal cheered the author better i 
than a vulgarly expressed acceptance would have done. It was added that a | 
work in three volumes would meet with careful attention. 

1 was then juat completing Jane Eyre, at which I had been working while the | 
one volume tale was plodding its weary round in London: in three weeks I 
sent it off; friendly and skilful hands took it in. This was in the commence , 
ment of September 1847; it came out before the close of October following, | | 
while Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, my sisters’ works, which had already | 
been in the press for months, still lingered uoder a different management. 

They appeared at last. Critics failed to do them justice. The immature bat 
very real powers revealed in Wuthering Heights were scarcely recognised ; its 
import and nature were misunderstood; the identity of its author was mis- 
represented ; it was said thit this was an earlier and ruder attempt of the same | 
pen which had produced Jane Eyre, Uojust and grievous error! 

Neither Ellis nor Acton allowed herself for one moment to siok under want 
of encoucagement ; energy nerved the one, and endurance upheld the other. 
They were both prepared to try again; I would fain think that hope and the 
sense of power was yet ttrong within them. But a great change approached ; 
affliction came in that shape which to anticipate is dread ; to look back on, 
= In the very heat and burden of the day, the labourers failed over their 
work, 

My sister Emily first declined. The details of her illness are deep-branded 
in my memory, but to dwell on them, either in thought or narrative, is not in 
my power. Never in all her life had she lingered over any task that lay befure 
her, and she did not linger now. She sank rapidly. She made haste to leave 
us. Yet, while physicaily she perished, mentally, she grew stronger than we 
had yet known her. Duy by day, when I saw with what a front she met suf- 
fering, I looked on her with an anguish of wonder and love. Ihave seen no- | 
thing like it; but, indeed, I have never seen her parallel in anything. Stronger | 
than a man, simpler than a child, her nature stood alone, The awful point was, | 
that, while full of ruth forothers, on herself she had no pity; the «pirit was in- | | 
exorable to the flesh; from the trembling hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded 
eyes, the same service was exacted as they had rendered in health. To stand | 
by and witness this, and not dare to remonstrate, was a pain no words can 
render. 

Two cruel months of hope and fear passed painfully by, and the day came 
at last when the terrors and pains of death were to be undergone by this trea- 
sure, which had grown dearer and dearer to our hearts as it wasted before our 
eyes. Towards the decline of that day, we had nothing of Emily but her 
mortal remains as consumption left them. She died December 19, 1843. 

We thought this enough; but we were utterly and presumptuously wrong. 
She was not buried ers Anne fellill. She had not been committed to the 
grave a fortnight, before we received distinct intimation that it was necessary 
to prepare our minds to see the younger sister go after the elder. Accordingly, 
she followed in the same path with slower step, and with a patience that 
equalled the other’s fortitude. I have said that she was religious, and it was 
by leaning on those Christian doctrines in which she firmly believed, that she 
found support through her most painful journey. I witnessed their efficacy in 
her latest hour and greatest tria), and must bear my testimony tothe calm 
triumph with which they brought herthrough. She died May 28, 1849. 

Two, therefore, of the distinguished authoresses are removed, and 
the third sister tells the pathetic tale of their sufferings ond death, 
The preface will make the two novels now republished be read with } 
a new and much increasing interest, and sharing the reputation of | 
Jane Eyre, they may find their way to great popularity. ‘Ihe pre- 
face explains to us also some of the peculiarities of Jane Eyre, and 
gives us a beautiful picture of three young women, living in a remote 
place, animated by a heroic desire for distinction by useful and ho- 
nourable labours, such as seems only natural to the inhabitants of 
the busy marts of the world. In them it must have been the offspring | 
of knowledge and reflection—an intellectual desire, which of itself 
designates strovg, i! not peculiar minds, 
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WEstTMINSTER Review for January 1851. 
Paternoster row. 

Suppty or Water.—Besides a number of very learned aud well- 
written articles, aud besides articles appropriate to the time, the 
“ Westminster Review ” contains an article on the Supply of Water, 
some extracts from which we must at once lay before our readers :— 

THE BAGSHOT WATER. 

We find, on a careful perusal of the analysis of the various waters flowing 
from the Bagshot sands, made by Professor Brande and Mr Warrington, thas 
they contain from ten to twelve grains of solid matter per imperial gallon, of 
which one to fuur grains are common salt, one to two grains are carbonate of 
lime, one to two and a half grains form organic matter, with one to two graing 
of sulphates, which chemists generally regard with suspicion; the remaining 
constituents being silica, carbonate of soda, magnesia, &c. But a more flagrant 
contrast between the chalk streams which supply London, such as the Lea, the 
Coln, and the Darentb, is shown in what any observer can practically believe, 
that these streams are bright, pure, and limpid, fit for use by the most capri- 
cious; while in fullowing the Bagshot streams to their source, we find them per- 
fectly unfit fur use; 80 much so, that the inhabitants of their localities are un- 
able to use them fur domestic purposes, when flowing at their very dvors,* 

SOFT OR WARD WATER. 

The sole point of doubt, then, between the waters, as they migit le conveyed 
to London, under inproved plans or modern adapta’ioms, consists in the compara- 
tive softness of their different sources ; even if other things were equal as to mode 
of collection and delivery, we have merely « loss of soap to the disadvantage of 
the chalk waters. The Board of Health and their engineers appear to have for- 
gotten—it is perhaps, after all, more a matter fur the launudress—that water 
loses about two-thirds of its chalk in boiling, without which process this useful 
personage is not in the habit of attempting to remove the emoke of London, at 
all events. 

Mr Napier, in his improved edition of the Board’s scheme, lowers the soft- 
ness of their proposed water supply from about four degrees of hardness to one 
degree—a quality which would render the supply absolutely poisonous and dan- 
gerous unless we were to spend at once two or three millions sterling in re- 
moving every leaden pipe and tank in the metropolis, substituting, we suppose, 
some pipes of glass or earthenware—a scheme similar to one for stone pipes, 
which ruined some companies when attempted about thirty years since, 


Groombridze and Sons, 


* Mine hostess at Bagshot complains most loudly of the iron-moulded state of her 
snowy aprons “since she left Windsor.” We fear that no good Lousewife would wish 
tO save soap on such terms. 
an peeierereneaneeneainestinn — 
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It is easy to get up evidence upon any view of a case if there are no oppo- 
nents; but facts are stubborn, and the actual poisoning cf fam‘lies—the ready 
proof which any one may obtain for himself, by putting a piece of lead for a 
few hours into a glass of rain water—are worth a hundred sublimated theories 
drawn from returns of the soap duties, and the statistics of the China trade and 


| the teapot.t 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE MANAGEMENT. 


A public Board, with a staff of paid servants at their command, has a great | 


advantage in promulgating any peculiar doctrine or impracticable theory; the 
chief has only to assert that small pipes will carry as much water as large oues, 
and away starts forth a band of apostles, who preach little pipes to the wonder- 


| ing officers of the local Boards, not to mention the extraordinary magic of an 
| internal glaze which lasts through perhaps a week of practical operation. 
| gathering grounds are to give you water, and you must universally adopt the 


Say 


idea, like the tailor in the Flying Island. “Trial works” are to be adopted re- 
gardiess of expense, and in defiance of all practical experience; while their 


| successors are to spend as much in their demolition and reconstruction, as may 


be witnessed at this moment in various parts of the metropolis. 

To test the capacity of Government water schemes, we need not travel further 
than the establishment at Trafalgar square, where well water was once sup- 
posed to be of unlimited quantity and undoubted quality ; as to the latter, it is 
found to contain 70 grains of salts per imperial gallon; as to quantity, there 
have been great and expensive works recently added with a view of increasing 
the supply. According to the statements of the advocates of the well system, 
more than about 100 cubic feet per minute is scarcely expected, or the amount 


| due to twelve inches of rainfall upon two square miles of area; while the ex- 





| 
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cessive pumping of these wells has been alleged to cause serious damage in ab- 
stracting or lowering the water in the neighbouring ones. The history of the 
Trafalgar equare water-works would be an instructive one for the political eco- 
nomists of the Cobden school, to whom we commend this field for their industry 
and reform. The Chelsea Company supplied various (sovernment establish- 
ments at a moderste rental, and offered to include the fountains fur an addition 
of 4001 a year: however, it was thought that an expenditure of 18,000/, with an 
annual charge of 350/ per annum, would supply the fountains and all the Go- 
vernment establishments with an ample supply of water. The works were exe- 
cuted; mains were laid in all directions, many of which were destined never to 
receive water from the new source ; the Chelsea Company must now have got 
back much of their rental; the Government have spent perhaps 40,000/ on their 
pet project, and the annual expenses must be nearer 800/ a year than the origi- 
nal estimate— making, with repairs and liquidation of capital, an annual charge 
of about 3,000/ per annum, to effect a saving of, perhaps, 1,000/, It would be 
impossible to fiud dearer, or, chemically speaking, more impure water than is 
afforded by this specimen of central management. 
PAILURE OF SPRINGS. 

The new plan is to draw together the springs pure from the fountain head, 
over a tract of country probably 30 miles long, and 15 to 20 wide, the esur- 
veyors appear to make out a case of quantity, but possibly have forgotten, after 
tapping the barrel, to await its running out; sprivgs rising out of sands are not 
Sree, and we suspect that they have been opened out for gauging, but that this 
operation has not been extended so as to ascertain what their real minimum 
supply may be. 

This indeed has always proved the weak point of previous attempts, to supply 
towns from springe—they fail when most required ; and it has been universally 
found in any system of collecting springs, that unless we have reservoirs of 
ample size, the whole will turn out a failure. We happen to have a striking 
instance of the failure of the exact method of collecting springs, now proposed 
for London, in the mode originally adopted for the eupp!y of the City of Edin- 
burgh. The Pentland hills are only from 7 to 9 miles distant from the city, and 
those portions of them more immediately available are about 20 square miles in 
extent ; their geologica! form is highly suited to the full development of eprings, 
and the feeling of the executive of the water company (established about 30 
years since), was strongly in favour of collecting springs in precisely the manner 
proposed by Mr Napier. This was done to a great extent, with the additional 
aid of a very large reservoir for catching floods, constructed in a gorge of the 
hills, which in point of fact, gave on the average about three times the discharge 
of the springs of the district; in spi:e of this aid, and an average rain-fall 
double that of Middlesex, the supply in dry years totally failed. The company, 
however, would not be taught by experience, and again extended the system 
over an adjoining district with a different drainage area; never-failing springs 
were reached, and glazed pipes duly conveyed to the city water of a very high 
character and quality ; again with the present autumn have the works entirely 
tailed in their powers of supply. Fortunately the error was arrested in time, 
and an Act of Parliament was obtained for extended reservoirs (not yet com- 
pleted), which will enable the city to be securely and amply supplied; but the 
evidence upon which the new act was granted, af-er a most searching ordeal and 
opposition by rivals, was that the really magnificent springs belonging to the 
company were occasionally liable to failure. The entire produce of the springs 
extending over 15 square miles of mountain, has fallen as low as 300 cubic feet 
per minute, without estimating compensation to mills and other sources of water 
privileges which must be especially provided for in extreme droughts. 


It is quite plain, therefore, that the new scheme of the Board of 
Health is as much exposed to objections as the old one, and it is to be 
hoped that when Parliament comes to examine all the plans, it wiil 
not suffer its judgment to be even biased, much less guided, by the 
crude recommendations of the Board. The concluding paragraph of 
the article is as follows :— 

FUTURE PROJECTS. 

Among the numerous schemes which have been prepared for the next session 
of Parliament, for better supplying water to the whole or part of the metropo- 
lis, it is singular that the Board of Health project, although open to the public, 
has not found any one to pay the expense of the necessary plang, 80 as to give 
it a position before the Legislature. We are to have pure epring water from 
Watford on the North ; on the South the Wandle is to be relieved of sewerage, 
and pumped up for supplying the district which it traverses; in the West, the 


+ Remarkable evidence has been adduced of impurity of water, by producing eels 
and other strange tenants from the mains of waterworks—these are occasionally ob- 
tained in London, where nothing can have got into the pipes more than one-twelfth 
of an inchin diameter. Strange to say, in the limpid streams which flow from the 
wells near Trafalgar square, fish are sometimes found ;—a fact which has sometimes 
caused suspicion on the part of water companies whose works they approach—the 
fountains are clearly enough supplied from wells—the origin of fish is somewhat mys- 
terious. Well-water from the chalk is very remarkable in its extraordinary power 
of generating Aigs, which formed a serious nuisance in the Orange street cisterns, and 
also in the Naval School Baths at Greenwich, both supplied from very deep wells. 
The only solution of this remarkable phenomenon is, that myriads of the imprisoned 
seeds are washed out from the crevices of the chalk and sand beds, and germinate on 
their exposure to light. This beats mummy wheat holliow—and carries one back to the 
actual shedding of seeds in the heated climate of a former age: still remaining fruit- 
ful, although gathered from the vast morasses where sauriaus were accusiomed to 
wallow, and when yet our coal beds were uncarbonised. 


| The Family Tutor, &c. 
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Thames is to be delivered from Henley; and in the East, immense reservoirs 
are to be formed in the valleys of the Lee, while the Old New River is to be 
straightened, enlarged, and shortened in its windings, by twelve miles out of 
forty, so as to carry the great additional volume of water, which would be avail- 
able for London, at the elevation of Islington. This plan is designed to give, 
by means of the reservoirs, that amount of soft water stored at flood time, 
which, mixed with the pure chalk-borre streams of the district, would offer a 
moderately soft water to the consumer, in lieu of the present undoubtedly hard 
supply. The principle of this project was in fact to a great extent sanctioned 
by the Legislature during last session. We will leave for the present the dis- 
cussion of these several plans, feeling assured that Parliament will not allow 
another session to pass without deciding fairly on the merits of each and all of 
the rival schemes. 
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BANK RETURNS AND MONEY MARKET. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From the Gazette.) 
Aw Account. pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. $2, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 28th day of Dec. 1856 :— 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


L. a 
Notes issued See neseeeeesroesereeceee 28,351,720 Government debt On tee eeeceeresons 11,015,100 


Other Securities .c.cccccesesccocccece 2,984, 
Gold coin and bullion ss... 14,300 a 
Silver DULION sssssssseeseessseserees 51,667 
28,351,720 28,851,720 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
L. 
Xk. 


eoccece 14,553,000 Government Securities, includ- 
3,107,784 ing Dead Weight Annuity ... 14,233 252 
Other SCcuritiederssecssssersecsseee 14,459,608 


Notes Oe eee see eeeeeeeeeeen senses serene 7 
Gold and Silver Coia ............ “elteee 


Proprietors’capital....-. 
Regt .ccccccccceerecceceseces roscseceseee 
Public Deposits (including Ex- 
chequer, Savings Banks, Com- 
missioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts) «+... 11,022,817 
Other Deposits s.ose-cscsesereeeee 9,147,039 
Seven Day and other Bills 000 1,252,151 


ee 


39,082,791 





inact 


39,082, 
M. MARSHALL, Chiet Cashion 


THE OLD FORM. 
The above Bank accounts would, if made out in the old form 
present the following result :— ’ 
Liabilities. i L. ; Assets, L 
Circulation inc. Bank post bills 19,825,901 | SeCUrItiCS srsssserersssserereeeessere 28,139,860 


blic DepOsit secrssccsssersscvevee 11,022,817 Bulliom..cscesee cee ces ceo cccesecees 
Publi } 9,147,039 eee 14,963,631 


Dated the 2nd Jan. 1851. 


Other or private Deposits... sess 





ee en 


43,103,541 
ve account 
; : FRIDAY NIGHT, 
The preceding accounts, compared with those of last week, 
exhibit,— st iaatitien af 
increase wrcuiatlio 0. *OOOOO PEE EOE TES FOC DEO OOH eR eee ses eee ces 
= comeiee of Public Deposits of ee 


_ 29,995,757 
The balance of assets above liabilities being 3,107,784/, as stated in Soa 
under the head Rest. 


A decrease of Other Deposits i cpsesnthbaitieianintinmsaet tan08 
An increase of Securities of shh hn-cbesacnibiainidiaiaaaliaaiasiaemaen 696,8 ll 
A decrease Of Bullion Of.sesesesseeoreceevssssersessecsraresescseres 895.695 
An increase of Rest Puercatnactintnanianinsemnenatetiipintioninanas 5,988 


PPP itt) 


A decrease Of Reserve Of scccccccoreeccerse reece sce. 473,425 


The present returns show that the circulation has i 
110,7147 ; that the public deposits have increased 239,009 ; nese 
deposits have decreased 54,5951; that securities have increased 696,811) 
the increase being wholly of private securities; that the bullion has 
decreased 395,695/, the whole sum in the Bank being now 14,963,6812 
against 16,220,443/ on Nov. 23, or a reduction in five weeks of 
1,256,763; that the rest has increased 5,988/, and the reserve has 
decreased 473,425l. The continued decrease of bullion—but it must 
be remembered that these accounts couclude only two days after the 
Bank raised the rate of interest—the continued increase of private 
securities, indicating @ Continued demand for money, and the con. 
tinued diminution of the reserve, are the principal features of these 
returns, Such circumstances are an ample justification of the Bank 
for having raised the rate of interest. 
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The demand for money continues, and the Bank has again this 
week received many bills. On some that were offered it charged 
4 + cent., and in some cases 3} and 3} per cent. were given. 
Bills cannot be discounted by private hands at less than 3} 
per cent. A report, indeed, is prevalent that the Bank intends to 
raise its minimum rate next week to 4 per cent., but that report is, 
we believe, without authority at present, whatever justification 
there may be for such a measure in the increasing demand for 
money. 

The effect of the late alteration on the Continental Exchanges may 
be appreciated from the following extracts of letters from Paris, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Antwerp :— 

Paris, Dec, 28, 1850. 

The committee appointed to investigate the gold question, have not yet made 
their report ; however, the demeanour of our great money men, as well as some 
half-official articles in the papers, lead to the conclusion that nothing will be 
done inthe matter. The run upon the mint continues to be very great ; it is 
reported that yesterday and to-day about 5,000,000 francs have been delivered. 
The coining-tickets are already made out to the 1st February, consequently a 
lapse of 36 days, which signifies as many million francs in uncoined gold. This 
loss of interest, together with the emall rise in the Exchange upon London, re- 
duce the profit on gold imports to almost nothing ; they can, therefore, only 
continue from Holland, as long as gold is there obtainable at low rates. 

London was held to-day at 25 francs, with buyers only at 24f 95 cents, and 
next to nothing was done. Silver in demand at 104 per mille. 

Amsterdam, Dec. 28, 1850. 

The rise in the minimum rate of disount of the Bank of England, is not likely 
to be followed by an increase of the rate on the part of our own Bank, because, 
with the present abundance of bullion, it is the interest of the Bank to discount 
at a low rate, in order to find employment for its capital. Nothing has as yet 
transpired of such a step. No alteration in the exchange on London. 

Hamburg, Dec, 27, 1850. 

It has been reported that several wealthy Jewish firms bave sold bills on 
London on delivery. Several brokers are said to keep a considerable stock of 
London paper en depot with bankers, upon which the loss, in consequence of the 
fall of the exchange, is in some instances estimated as high as 1,000/ sterling. 

Antwerr, Dec. 28, 1850. 

Bills on London were in great demand to-day, and the exchange advanced 
from 24f 80¢ to 241f 90c to 24f 92ic. This improvement is ascribed partly to the 
requirements of English paper, in payment for large shipments of gold from 
London, partly to the rise in the rate of discount of the Bank of England, and 
the impression is that the exchange on London will further improve. 

In general the effect has been transitory, and to-day the ex- 
changes came a little better from Amsterdam, but from Paris and 
Hamburg they come the same as yesterday, In general, in our ex- 
change market there has not been a great improvement. Some part 
of the demand for money here may be temporary, and will be re- 
lieved by the payment of the dividends, 


Notice was issued on Wednesday at the Bank of England that 
the January dividends will be in course of payment on Wednes- 
day, and that the transfer books will be opened as follows :— 
Consolidated Three per Cents., on Thursday, the 16th inst. ; 
Three per Cent. Annuities, 1726, on Tuesday, the 14th inst. ; 
New Five per Cent. Annuities, on Tuesday, the 14th inst. ; An- 
nuities for Terms of Years, on Thursday, the 16th inst. South 
Sea House.—The dividends wlll be in course of payment on the 
8th inst., and the transfer books opened on Thursday, the 16th 
inst. East India House.—The dividends on East India Stock will 
be paid on Monday next, the 6th iust., and the transfer books 
opened on Thursday, the 16th inst. 


Though there has not been much business done in the public 
funds through the week, they have been firm, and have displayed 


little fluctuation. The following is our usual list of prices :— 
ConsoLs, 

Money 
Opened Closed 
Baturday weorsecse ave sevens eee 
Monday . 
Tuesday .... 
Wednesday wes ave 
ThUrsday..coorcos ove 
Friday secssoecoeee ove 


Aceount 
Closed 
964 } 
964 é 
968 4 
964 ¢ 
963 
97 4 






sereee ove 
eneree aoe eeteeeeee 


Closing prices Closing prices 









iast Friday. this day. 
3 percent consols,account ... 96% eeccrseee 97 f 
- - Money... Siut ecovrsees Shut 
BE PErCents srecccsseseererssseceee ISH § ccoresece 99 
B per centreduced crrcocccesssoee 97$ $ eevovecee 965 § 
Exchequer bills, large .....0.0. 605 48 enum 865 OS 
Bank Stock sscccccsossceseceesssere 213 14 esoccccce S13 14 
East [ndiastock wecccoccssssereeee Shut essecccee Shut 
Spanish 3 percents sesrrevereeeee 399 40 ercccccee SOG 
Portuguese 4 percents we 345 345 5 
Mexican 5 percents «.. - B45 5 35§ § 
Dutch 23 percents 59 4 58 4 
— 4percents.,,.. ww. 904 90F 1} , 
Russian, 4§ 8tOck sessssssrssseee Y7§ BR ccocnne 96 4 on Civ 


In the Railway Market, also, there has been little business done, 
but prices have remained firm. We subjoin a list of the prices of the 
principle lines last Friday and this day :— 






RaILwayrs. 
Closing prices Closing prices 
last Friday. this day. 
London and North Western... 123 4 eee eeeers 124% 58 
Midland counties .sseccccssreeeee 464 73 covevecee 47% 84 
Brighton Stock sccccccossseseree 87 8 ecccesece 68 9 
Great Westerns sesesererseecesers 76 7 ecvseseee 758 90 
Eastern Counties.sccccscssesserees 6 3 nme CF 
South Westerns seseererssseereee 759 6h ecsessene 79 8 
South Easterns...... oo 248 eoccsenn 4805 @ 
BIUIE ccieuniniconn 213 
Great North of England.....0s00 +» 
York and North Midland ...... 22} € 
York, Newcastle,and Berwick 18} 
Newcastle and Berwick Ext.... 6% 2 dis 
Lancashireand Yorkshire...... 564 7% esscsccen | 874 Of 
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Closing prices 
last Thursday. 


Closing prices 
this day, 








We have some further accounts this week from California. The |! 
Cherokee steamer, arrived at New York on the 20th ult., brought | 
above two millions of dollars in gold dust. She brings, too, an ace |! 
count in continuation of an account we published last week, of 
the amount of bullion cleared from the port of Sin Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, from Nov. Ist to 13th, inclusive, as follows :— 


North British sevscscssesssserses 4 AF 9 erveesees SE OS 

Edinburgh and Glasgow ..... 28 30 2s 9 

Hulland Setby...ccccccorsccovee $9 101 £9 10) | 

Lancaster and Carlisle ws. €8 70 68 70 

North Staffordshiro........ceseses Sha 8 8 dis 

Birmingham and Oxford, gua, 29 30 on 

Birmingham and Dudley,do. 8& 9 pm ecocrccee § 9 PT j 

Caledonian sseccercccrssosersorese 108 § amma ware 

BRGPRROE sercecetesccacee eccessececs | 16 11 cccccecse 109 9 

Northernof France... ssccsoe 15 } covcsoese 154 9 

COREE sccccrscecsnsccccsccssrencenne 164 anes. WS } 

Paris and ROUOM ceccccccccccccsoce 27 : eee ose ooo 279 ! 

Rouen and Havre cecccece mn 105 305 oneman 306 TED | 

Dutch Khenish ssccrscvereeee 45 § dis ex div socssrers 45 § dis 
' 
| 


; 
' 
1} 
} 








dols 
Nov. 1—Per schooner Carolina and Johanna, cleared for Va!paraiso......... 48,000 
Nov, 1—Per steamer Panama, for Panama ...... woscenseseceoceecee 1,890,000 
~ _ Antelope, - eeeeneces coseeeceees eo cece 200,000 | 
{ 
2,048,000 || 
Amount of receipts for duties, from October Ist to 21st inclusive........0-00+-. 17,095,230 | 


We learn, too, that “the amount of coinage at the Mint in | 
‘“€ Philadelphia, in November, has exceeded four millions of dollars ; '] 
“and if the experiments now in progress for testing a n-w process of | 
“assaying should equal the expectations which have been formed 
“respecting it, the capabilities of that establishment will be ex- | 
“tended tothe coinage of eight millions of dollars monthly, 

The following, too, is an account from the Picayune of the coinage | 
at the Branch Mint of New Orleans :— 








Amount of California gold received at the Branch Mint, New Orleans, dois c 
during the month Of October, 185% ..cccccccsccccneseseveceres cos cccevccsscocecs 445.060 23 
Amount of same received from the Ist to the 22nd November, 1850 ...... 575,564 86 i 
And from the 22nd to the 25th November, i850, the amount deposited 1] 

for Coinage, Aud Not yet ASIAYOd ADOUL seersessereeserererserserercassssseeee ove 318,000 00 |} 
—_———_ || 

1,338,625 69 |] 

The amount of California gold coined during the month of October, 1850, a 
TEE cca ciascucts etenden + 0 cmensteeemennittneensmemnnnns CASS G& | 
And from the Ist to the 25th November ...... ecercecee eoececreeccoces sescssceseeeess 600,000 00 |} 
1,240,000 60 


At the same time we are assured by the Placer Times, that new || 
sources of gold have been discovered in California, It says :~ | 
We have been ehown by a gentleman in this city some beautiful specimens of | 
coarse gold, taken from a tributary of Klamath river, by a eompany now at |} 
work there. 
The company is located upon Scott River, one of the tributaries of the Kla- | 
math, some seventy-five miles north of Shasta City, and about four miles from 
Klamath River, and is known as the Scott River Mining Company. The com- 
pany, aftercompleting their dam, and going intothe bed of the stream, took out, 
the first day, 1,438 dols; the second day, 2,100 dola; theSthird day, 778 dole ; 
and the fourth day, 794 dole, with twelve men. The nineteen persons, upon 
their firet day’s work, took out 3,800 dols, and the second day 1,800 dols. In 
nineteen days, each person had made 1,200 dols, and this, too, from a piece of 
ground not twenty-five feet in diameter. j 
Among the gold there was one lump of 650 dols, another of 256 dols, ano- 
ther 250 ‘dole, another 127 dola, and another of 74 dole. One member of the 
same company, while working alone, took out one lump weighing 456 dols, and | 
another 381 dols. 
Weare informed that the head waters of the Klamath are the richest in gold 
of any portion of the stream. One bar, our informant saye, with which he is ac- 
quainted, will pay from eight to twenty dollars to the man, for at least an en- 
tire season, for five hundred persons. 
If all this is true, we must be prepared to receive from Califor- 
nia next year an even increasing quantity of the precious metals, 
Though the number of passengers who return from California by 
every steamer is considerable, the Cherokee having brought nearly 
four hundred, it seems trifling compared to the number which goes, | 


i 

| 

as the following list will show :— 
Number of Passengers arrived at San Francisco by sea from October J, 1849, to 

October 31, 1850 :— 


ne re ee ne ee 


American. Foreign. Total, 1} 

= ‘ 5 353 score &,747 it 
19—Oct, Ist to Dee. 31 sevecsceeese 894 eocece 2, 8,4 
sas —Jan Ist to March 31St.ccccre 5,579  cveves SEF  ccnece 7,7 3h ; 
April Ist to June 30th «00 10,293 5,659 aious 16,552 \ 

July Ist to October 318teece 7,757  eeeeee 3,323 eevee 11,080 
39,123 13,492 43,615 

anj—Oct Ist to Oct 3ist, number arrived, 1,391 
_ ao 5,590 t| 


The following is the text of the law officially promulgated, and dated || 
the 28th ult., by the Belgian Government, relative to the disconti- || 
rold coinage :— ; a 

eet ret uatiois of the law of the 31st of March, 1847, decreeing |} 


i i 25 led. 

» coinage of gold pieces of 10f and 25f each, is repea aay 
“ “The Government is authorised to put an end to the legal currency of i 
is coint 46,025. 1] 

»jinage up to the amount of 14,646, | | 

a saeuhbee this power a period shall be fixed for the ir exchange i} 
at the State treasuries at the rate of their nominal value. { 
3. Foreign gold coin ceases to have legal currency in Belgium. 


4. The present law shall be obligatory from the day of its publication.’ ’ 


OMPARATIVE EXCHANGES. cas 

The price of eh aa Paris ie at about par, which, at a — IT 

ice of 3 178 104d per ounce for standard gold,givesan exchange of 25°18; 

end tt e exchange at Paris on London at short — 24 95, it follows that | 
enh were arer i i in London. . 

gold is 0.80 per cont denser in Porto tie aan on teal | 

a eee England and America 

is 1104 percent; and the par of exchange between England ee 

being 109 28-40 per cent, it follows that the exchange is —— y — 

cent in favour of England ; but, after making allowance for di —- _ 
terest and charges of transport, the present rate leaves a profit on 


importation of gold from the United States. | 








i 
; 
} 
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| | =e on Caan | on ’Change. 
Amsterdam .. oe wee =swee,s=Ss | short. | 11:15 | 11 15$' 11 157) 10 Je 
Ditto ee ee Sms { It 163) 11178} Ut img). 
Rotterdam i. ove ooo ose 1 11 17 11 173) 11 17g) 11 «172 
| Antwerp eee eee eee ove } - 25 20) 25 25 25 20 25 25 
Brussels eve eee eee oor } = 25 2¢ 25 25 25 20 25 25 
ae «w « =m om hlUdllU cae oe 136 | 13 64 
| Paris .. occ ove oe oesSsi|:«shOrt {| 2499) 25 Of] 2495] 25 0 
Ditto ove ove ove eco Sms { 2329} 2525] 25 20; 25 25 
Bieresilies 10 ce eee ee } = | 25 an 25 0} 25 25 | 25 274 
| Frankfort on the Main eee eee i om j 1:7 3 | ove i174 | 117% 
| Vienna eee eee eee ove | o-- 1 40 | 13 50 12 40 12 45 
Trieste ee ee ee | 13.50] 12 40 | 12 45 
Petersburg ... one ove on } == | 37h | woo mwa 6 
Madrid os oe { — | 493 | 495 498 | 49% 
Celie. jj» oo < | — |; 49% | 50 493 50 
Leghorn eee eee eee eee | -_— \ 80 80 30 90 39 75 } 39 85 
Genoa eee ere eee oes om | 25 60 25 70 25 55 25 65 
Naples oreo ore wee — | 433 4if 4ib | 413 
Palermo eee woe ove ove | mm | 124 ove 123% 1244 
Messina one eee eee ose | _— 124 ose 123} | 1244 
Lisbon eco eve ooo eco 90 de dt) 53: | 53% 534 — 
' Tto eee eee eee ove _ 538 j ove 5 34 533 
| Rio Janeiro ... ooo eee eee 60 ds sgt) one i oe eco | eee 
New York os eee eee eee —_ | eee | eee ete | eee 
FRENCH FUNDS. 
Paris Londow, Paris | London Parie London 
| Dec. 30 Jan. 1 Dec. 31; Jan. 2, Jan. 1 Jap.3 
—_—— ! — 
° ee ro |v. 6 | vc) | BG 
er Cen entes, ° | e } ! 
March and 22 aioe o | 94 95 $6 0 en 


| 
| 

| 

i 


| 


| 
i} 
| 


| 
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THE BANKERS’ PRICE CURRENT. 


PRICES OF ENGLISH STOCKS 
Sat 








ee dite 




















Mon , Tues Wed Thur Fri 
Bank Stock,8 per cent oe «2138 13 213 | ase (213$sf2T38 
8 per Cent Reduced Anns, 97 434 9787 97% 978 4 974% (9798 
SperCent Cousols AnnS, ee-| exe ove ns eee 
SperCent Anms.,1726 o| as me | a fae De L a. 
SiperCent Anns. oe a & 932% ost S83 § O84 | (982 oh 
New 5 per Cent... | eee =| eee ooo =| wee {le ove 
Long Anns. Jan. 5, 1860... <l72 ne lng oo «8 on 
Anns. for 30years, Oct. 10, 1859} eee eee vt ) eee eee } eee 
Ditto Jan. 5, 1860) eee } oo \ eee } eee eee | eee 
Ditto Jan. 5, 1880)... ose ae Tce came | owe 
| India Stock, 10% perCent ..! ove oe «=: 2067 2675 | ose 
Do. Bonds, 33 per Cent 1000, 70s 7s > oe j758p 72s p ove 738 p 
Ditto under10002... .«. 73s p (78Sp | os ‘76s p 783 p 
South SeaStock, 3gperCent...) . | oo | se | ose ooo ooo 
Ditto Old Anns.,3 per Cent ove ove oe | oe ae 
Ditto New Anns., SperCent) ww. | oe Pt ek Sa ove 
8 per Cent Anns.,1751... eee | eee | eee eee | eee eee eee 
Bank Stock for acct, Jan. 16...| se | ov oo = |e ove om 
$ p Cent Cons. for acct, Jan. 16 96§ 96% ¢ 98 265 ps i 963 7 
India Stock for acct. Jap. 16...) ove ese ove ove ove 


, CanacaGuaranteed,4 perCen:,; .. eee oe aS 


Excheq. Bills, 10003 19d... '6(sIsp 62s 585 p.56s 60s p 57 3 GOs P 60s p 598 61s P 


Ditto 5002 — 64859sp6zs58sp! ... 57s60sp we 59s 408 p 
Ditte Small — 62sp 62s 58s p 58s 62s p 57s 60s p 57s 60s p 59s 6C3 p 
Ditto Advertised | ... eo Sie i 


eee eee 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 





| Tucstay. Friday. 
Time | — ae a ——e 


| 
'Prices negotiated Prices negotiated 












































Exchange =o. | 
| 8 per Cent Rentes, div. | sr ; 

une and 22 December }\ 5 10. 87 374) 56 90 | we ne 

Exchange «« el a 


eee eee } eee a \ 





























eee) oon eee } eee eee 
1824 and. 1825... oe ese} eee 

Ditto ex over-due coupons... ove ooo 
Guatemala ooo eve eco ose eco! ove on 


eee - } owe ere } eee 
Bank Shares, div. 1 January) a . 
and lJuly .. ooo } 240 0 = 2237 50 sal on - 
| Exchange cn London 1 month) 24 96 ae 26 50 ae ao a 
Ditto _Smonths 2675) np 1 9475) ce | oe om 
PRICES O OF FOREIGN STOC KS 
\- Sat Mon | Tues, Wea Thur F: Fri 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent... eee eee es ee as 
Ditto New, 5 percent, 1829 and "Ts39 =| oe woe | ove | ce | wee BBG 
Ditto New, 1843 0 soe ave ovo | se ove od ae ia 
Buenos Ayres Bonds, 6 percent xe oe! ws { oo | coo 180 ek a 
Cuba Bonds, 6 per cent ooo oso ove oes eee | lw eee one eee 
Chilian Bonds, 6 percent s. oe oor] eee a ooo | cee | eee 
Ditto3 percent oss ove ose ero} coe | eee | ove ooo | oe) «664 
Danish Bonds, 3 per cent, 1825 eco ese] eno on eee ose { oe a 
Ditto 5 percent Bonds ose onl om si ues ar aoe me 
Ditto Scrip .. ooo cl oan ddan? Bees sae ae i 
Dutch 24 per cent. Exchange 12 guilders...| on Aan ae ss sis ane 
Equador Bonds$ one eee eee eee 33 | or eee 13§ , 
Grenada Bonds, 14 per Cent. w| oes os sa ee Poe ee 
Ditto Deferred ooo 





Mexican 5 per cent, 1846,ex Jan. coupons 35 # 35 439 34 [352 : 3 ase 5 354 5 
Peruvian Bonds, 44 per cent, 1849... oe 793 «159 BO | wee 794 ove ans 
Ditto Deferred ooo eee ove eee 35% = 35 eve ow (345 35 43 

| Portuguese Bonds, 5 per cent on ad os } a 


1} 





Ditto 5 per cent converted, 1841... eee] eee 





eee eee eee ’ eee 
Peewee « «= w ll = im | oo Oe oo | 1348 
Ditto 3 per cent, 1848 woe wos! one ove eee ove ove eve 
Russian Bonds, 1822, 5 p cent,in E£sterling ee JI1Ng on eee ove ove 
Ditto 44 percent ... eve oo. 983 8 S382 ¥{ ... ove eve 96 
Spanish Bonds,» perc div. from Nov. 1840 173 § 173 178 9 oe «(173 a | 
Ditto ditto ditto 1841 wee | coo | oe eee cco | (eee 
Ditto ditto Gitto 1849) wee | nse | wee |e om 
Ditto Coupons on eee eee wel ee } eee oa | «cm 8 
Ditto Passive Bonds = eco oe 3§ oe ae ae ose owe 
Ditto Deferred ove eve e00, one coo | eee ove ai 
Ditto 3 per cent Spanish Bonds... ses ecst cee «639% 8 89 oe 384 7} 383 3 
Venezuela 2} per cent Bonds ooo eco} eve (3l 3 oo | ove Sle b ae 
Ditto Deferred _ -_ of oo 120 ¢ ooo} cco 6 AIZ Bb | cc 
| Dividends on the above rayadlein London. { | 
| | 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 10 gu. } p-& st. eco evo ae ee es sails 
| Belgian Scrip, 24 percent .. ere) ane eco ooo ooo ooo | ins 
— Bonds, 4$ per cent... woe eee eee 98 “ eve ae | om 
itto, 5 per cent os. ovo ; eco s eco mn mn 
Dutch 24 per cent, Exchange 12 guilders... SSF '59 # 59 573 8358 7h 584 
Ditto 4 per cent Certificates ove cot ooo (91 998903 SOL 91 90591 5 
Ditto 4 percent Bonds .. one eco! coe | coe ove ; 
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LATEST PRICES OF AMERICAN STOCKS, 

















| les +2 
| Amount in ls 37 is3° 
Payable.| Dollars. | Dividends, |s=6/EES 
| \Sh5/Se8 
steals a | caguilie 
~ wey, 
United States Bonds se ee 6 | 1868 | 65,000,600 Jan, and July/109% cee 
— a aes: aa _ | 
— Ce rtificates eco ee 6 1867-8 eee - Alt 
Alabama... ese Sterling 5 1858 0,000,009) - 918 90 
Indiana me me meme 4 {Ta66} | 600,000) me 738 
— sues. 24, 1861-6 | 2,000,000) - 33h 38 
— Canal, Preferred... ewe 5 | 1861-6 | 4,500,000) ~ | 28 80 
— — Special do ee 5 | 1861-6 1,300 900) _ ay 15 
Tilinois a+ we woes we «| 1870 | 10,000,000) -_ 
Kentucky ove eee oe 6 | 1868 4,250, sane _ Nest a 
Louisiana saws‘ ling 5 cast 7,000,000 Feb, and Ang.'96 xd 95 
Maryland eco Sterling 5 1888 8,006, 000, Jan. and July 894 
Massachussetts ... Sterling 5 | 1868 8,000,000 April and Oct.!i06 
Michigan ove woe w- 6 1863 §,000,000| Jan. and wy 
1861 
Mississippi ose ose oe 6 {isos} 2,000,000 May and Nov. 
1871 | 
== eee eee eee ooo 8 1850-8 5, 000,009 Mar. and Sept. 
New York on eco ee 5 | 1860-58) 13,124, 270) Quarterly (93 105 7 
ule °> woe oo ee 6 | 1870 | 19, 000,000\Jan. and July|106 i115 
Pennsylvaria se oxo ow 5 1854-70 | 41,000,000 Feb. and Aug.814 93 
South Carolina eee ow ee 5| 1866 3,000,000\Jan, and July 89 
Tennessee eee eee woe 6 | 1868 3,000,000 - | 103 
Virginia ... eos ee 6!) 1857 7,000,000 ~ 
United States Bank Shares eco | 1866 35,000,000) _ 23 
Louisiana State Bank... eo 10 1870 2,000,000) —_ 
Bank of Louisiana oe ow 8 1870 4,000,000) ~_ | 
New York City. we om» 5 {18601 | 9,600,000) Quarterly 95 xd )104 
New Orleans City se ow 5 | 1863 | 1,500,000|\Jan. and July! 
Canal and Banking 1863 eve — \16% 
Comden hk Amboy. BR. 6 | 1864 | £225,000/Feb. and Axg.| 
City of Boston wo. ove ave | 1864 on eve (28 xd 





Exchange at New York !10}. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, 




















































nbandinitintneenisdesmeinieiaee SD 
— Dividend Names. | | Shares. | | Paid. a‘, 2 t 
-_lCCCS-. A a ee een Sete eee oe oe 
| on | Le 8. De 
2 1000) 32 10s | atbion eee ee! 500 | 59 0 0 86 
50,000\7/14s6d&bs Alliance British and. Foreign e| 100 11 0 Of] 21g | 
50,000'62 p cent Do. Marine ove eee ew) 100 5 0 0 63 | 
%4,000|!38 6d & bs Atlas ... vee ove ove oe, 50 516 0} 17% | 
8,000}42p cent Argus Life ... ove ove ee 100 160 0 eee | 
12,000,7s 6d BritishCommercial oo | 50 | 5 00 13 
5,000 51 pe & bs Clerical, Medical,and General Life 100 |10 0 0| 20 | 
4, 000 32 County eee eee eee one 100 10 0 0 86 } 
eee ‘14s Crown eee eee eee eee 50 § 0 0 “sl | 
20,000/5s Eagle ove eee eee eee 50 5 ¢ 0 6 | 
4,651'10s8 European Life ove eco eee 20 | 20 0 OF Nh 
| eee General ove eee oe eee eve | 5 0 0 5% 
J 0000001 6ipcent ‘Globe | oe Stk. | ove 133 
20,000 51 & bs Guardian — ov eee eee ee 100 45 0 0} 553 | 
2,400 12/p cent Imperial Fire ove vee eo 500 50 0 0} 230 | 
7,500 126 |Imperial Life eee eee e-| 100 lo 0 0] 163 | 
13,453\L/sh & bs {Indemnity Marine << «- «| 100 |20 9 o| 43 | 
50,060 a Law Fire oe ove ove ov», 100 210 0 23 
10,000 12 16 [aw Life os co ow emi 100 |10 0 6] 435 | 
20,000} ies |Legal and General Life «+. oe) 50 200 44 { 
3,900 10s London Fire oo om ow) = 25 1210 O| 17£ 
31,000 10s )London Ship eco ewe] 228 1210 0} 17% \ 
10,000 15s p sh (Marine ene oe ; 100 15 0 O} on | 
10,000.44 p cent |Medical, Invalid, and General Life, 50 20 0] 23 
25,000 54 pcent |National Loan Fund ove eee} 20 210 0 233 | 
5,600 81 pcent |National Life ooo eee e| 100 5 0 Of} ae 
30,000 5 p cent Palladium Life .. =» = one, «50 20 0 2h | 
ese eee Pelican eee oe ove east eee eee ose | 
eee 32 psh &bs| Phoenix eee eee eee eee eee eee 155 
2,500 125s & bns|/Provident Life a. ove eo, 100 10 0 Oj 31 
200,000 58 Rock Life a ove eco ove 5 010 0 6§ 
689,220/ 61 pc & bs|Royal Exchange ... oce eo} Stk. eve 211 
coe = (GGE Sun Fire os. ove eee ere! ee ove 209 
4,000 1/ 6s Do. Life «4. eee eee eee eee eee 48 
25,000/42 pe & bs|United Kingdom ... eee ose 20 40 0 33 
5,060| 1052 p c&bs) Universal Life ove eee eee! 100 10 0 0 eco } 
«» _5¢peent |Victoria Life os eos cant eae 412 6 5 | 
JOINT STOCK BANKS, | 
No. of , Dividends : Price || 
shares. per annum) Names. Shares Paid lpr share 
| & (s&s | 
22,500 | 1) 4s Australasia woe ow = 40 40 0 O} 31} 30 
20,000 | 5 perct British North American. eee 50 50 0 0 eve | 
5,000 | 7i perct , Ceylon .«. eee ose oes 25 (25 00 } \| 
20,000 | 52 per ct Colonial ... eve eco w. 100 25 0 0 eve 
ese 6/&7s6d bs Commercial of London... eee, 100 20 0 0 ove | 
10,000 | 62 perct  Londonand County... o, 50 {20 0 0 eve 
60,000 (6/&7s6d bs London Joint Stock eco eos 50 |10 00 ove 
50,000 | 62 pere Londonand Westminster 100 | 20 0 0 23% 
10,000 | 62 per ct National a of England 100 | 35 00 ave 
10,000 | 52 per ct Ditto New wee 20 10 0 0 ove 
20,000 | 52 perct | National of Ireland eee oe} 50 | 2210 0 eee 
20,000 | 8i perct , ProvincialofIreland .. ee} 100 25 0 0| 434 
4,000 | 82 peret Ditto New owe oo 10 10 0 0 ove 
12,000 |154 per ct Gloucestershire ... eve eco} one ove | ove 
4,000 | 6/ per ct Tonian eee ooo eve ooo 25 25 0 0 eee ' 
+» | 6! perct | South Australia uw. sw. ww 25 | 25 0 0 ove | 
20,000 | 61 & bns Union of Australia eee oo| 85 25 0 0 ove j 
8,000 | 62 per ct Ditto Ditto eco oe ove 210 0 ove 
60,000 | 62 perct Union of London woe ve! §=—50 10 0 0 | on 
15,000 | eco Union of Madrid... ove ese 40 40 4 6 os 
DOCKS. 
No. of | Dividend : Pric | 
shares per annum Names. | Shares | Pail, pr - 
CST ee eR OS 20 lO ce 
| ies 
$13 ,4001 4 Pp cent Commercial eee eee ee} Otk, | 
2,065668! 6 p cent East and West India... on} Stk. 
1,038 Lf psh East Country = os ove eee! 100 | 
3,638310/ 5 pceent | London .. eee ove ee, Stk. : | 
300,000 4pcent | Ditto Bonds co § es: | oo 
1,352752/ 4 pcent | St Katharine one oe oe ©=Stk. 
500,000 44 pcent | Ditto Bonds a. eee ore] eee , 
7,000. 2pcent | Southampton 9  .. ooo eooi 50 | 


1851.] 
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FOREIGN RATES OF EXCHANGE ON LONDON AT THE 
LATEST DATES, 


























Latest Rate of Exchange 
Date. ou London. 
eee eoscore 3 days’ sight 
Paris cco ccccccccecee Jan. 2 d0eeee 1.24 90 sveoee 1 month's date 
24 75 Sersee 3 — 
ADE IP ree sesseeees -_ SD ccseos ri 924 oeecee 3 days’ sight 
11 75 coves 3 days' sight 
Amsterdam on. Dec. 31 som { il 67% secese 2 months’ date 
m.13 63 socese 3 days sight 
Hamburg eeeeeccee = 27 ssssee { 12 15 laude caeaaiial tame 
Bt Petersburg o. — 17 severe 873d to 38d ccovee 8 - 
Madrid seeretcesees OO 26 eeeeee 60 60-1004 eeeree 3 -_ 
Lisbon..ccscscscseres 1D sevcce b4gd esses 8 = 
Gibraltar sescceree —— 15 sevces 50ad 3 -— 
New York eeeceeeees OO 21 eseee, 104 to 103 per cent PID cvveee 60 days’ sight 
2 per cent pm esevee 30 — 
Jamaica wes 1 scccee { lk to 1} per cent pm ...... 60 - 
2 to] percent pm ss... 90 _- 
Havana seerereeeeees 7 ecsoee 10 to il per cent PID seeee 90 _ 
Rio de Janeiro... NOv. 16 soos 294¢ ccocee 60 — 
Bahia setecereseesrene OO 22 eneeee 80d 60 = 
Pernambuco eevee Dec. 7 seovee 293d to 39d 60 _ 
Buenos Ayres o- Oct. 26 ceovse 35d 60 os 
Valparaiso sevessece = 25 soveee 46gd eccoee 90 a 
7 eee sevece 60 days’ sigh t 
Singapore eeereecee Nov. 6 covces { 48 9d soocee GMONths’ sight 
eos tO we per cent dis 0.0. 1 a 
Ceylon eee eceeeetes Oct. 15 | eee ereeee 3 - 
2) percent dis su. 6 — 
oe eeneee 1 = 
Bombay oor ccesee eee Dec. 3 eteece f oe eeeree 3 - 
LU seeidtoaed 6 
2s Idd vcccee 6 -~ 
Calcirttarercrereeeee Nov. 21 oman { aoe econ ‘ -- 
Hong Kong eves, Oct. 30 soore 4s 10d to 5s esccce 6 _ 
Ma writius seoreseee —— 19 coosee 7 per cent dis ecocee 6 — 
Byduey seccsecseree Sept. 5 sooves 1 per cent dis esseee 30 daya’ sight 
PRICES OF BULLION. 2s4 
Foreign goldinbars, (standard) seccoscrsressoeeeeeperounce 317 9 
Spanish AOU_lOONS severe cseereeceresee sees ° . 000 
Foreign gold in coin, Portugal piece 000 
New dollars csccoccessesevess eee 0 4118 
Silver in Dars (standard)...ccorccccsceesecsssceseescsecsessesssereceeeee O 5S IG 





Che Commercial Times. 











GENERAL PosT-OFFICE, December, 1850.—Oa and after the 1st of January 
next the postage upon letters posted in the United Kingdom and addressed to 
Sweden or Norway, and vice versa, when conveyed via Denmark by the London 
and Hamburg packets will be reduced to the following uniform rates, viz,:— 
On letters between the United Kingdom and Sweden, 1s 3d the half ounce; on 
letters between the United Kingdom and Norway, 1s 6d the half ounce; and 
80 on, according to the scale in operation in the United Kingdom for charging 
inland letters. 

The above mentioned rates comprise both the British and foreign postage on 
the letters to the place of their destination, and they may be either paid in 
advance, or the letters may be forwarded unpaid, at the option of the sender, 
except, however, as regards registered letters, the postage upon which, as wel 
as the registration fee, must be paid in advance. 

The British postage on letters conveyed between the United Kingdom and 
Sweden or Norway by private ships, direct or via Denmark, will be reduced to 6d 
the half ounce, and so on, and this rate must be paid in the United Kingdom, 
the foreign postage on such letters being collected in Sweden and Norway 
respectively. 

Lettera for Sweden or Norway, directed to be forwarded by the routes of 
France, Prussia, or any other foreign country, except Denmark, must be treated 
in every respect as letters sent in transit through such countries, 

British newspapers, addressed to Sweden or Norway, if duly stamped and 
posted in accordance with the usual official regulations, and newspapers addreseed 
to the United Kingdom from Sweden or Norway, will not be liable to any 
charge for postage in the United Kingdom when conveyed by packet via 
Denmark. 

Newspapers transmitted by private ships between the United Kingdom and 
Sweden or Norway, will be chargeable with a postage of ld each, which must 
be paid both on those despatched as well as upon those received. 





Mails Arrived. 


LATEST DATES. 

On 35th Dec., America, per Asia steamer, via Livyerpool—New York, Dec. 18; 
Boston, 17; Montreal, 15. 

On 30th Dec., Havana, Dec. 7, via United States. . 

On 3lst Dec., Rio DE Janine, Nov. 12, per H.M. packet Crane, via Falmouth. 

On Ist Jan., Inpta, via Marseilles—Calcutta, Nov, 21; Madras, 25; Bombay, Dec. 
8; Alexandria, 21; Malta, 25. 

On 2nd Jan, AMBRICA, per Arciic steamer, via Liverpool--California, Nov. 15; New 
York, Dec. 21. 

On 2nd Jan., Jawatca, Dec. 12, via United States. 

On 3rd Jan., Brazius, per Swordfish, via Liverpool—Rio de Janeiro, Nov. 14; 
Bahia, 22; Pernambuco, Dec. 7. 


Mails will be Despatched 


FROM LONDON 

On 7th Jan. (morning), for Vico, Oporto, Lispon, Capiz, and GiBRALTAR, per 
steamer, tia Southampton. 

On 7th Jan. (evening), forthe MeDITERRANRAN, Eoypt, and InprA, via Marseilles. 

On 9th Jan. (morning), for LisBon, Mapeira, Cape DE Venp IsLanps, PERNAM- 
Buco, Banta, Rio pg JANe1RO, Monts Vipeo, and Buenos AyReEs, per Teviot 
steamer, via Southampton. 

On = Jan, (evening), for AMERICA, per Arciic steamer, via Liverpool and New 

ork, 

On l4th Jan, (evening). for Cape De Verp Istanps, Sierra Leone, and Cape or 

Goop Hops, per Propontis screw steamer, via Plymouth. 








Mails Due. 
JAN. 5.—Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar. 
JAN. 5.—West Indies, 
Jan. 5.—Mexico. 
Jan. 5.—Western Coast of South America (Chili, Peru, &c.) 
Jan. 8.—America, 
JAN. 20.—Havana, Honduras, and Nassau. 
JAN. 23, via Marseilles.—Malta, Greece, Ionian Islands, Syria, Egypt, and India. 
Jan. 23, via Marseilles.—China, Singapore, and Straits, 
Jan. 24.—Brazils and Buenos Ayres. 
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WEEKLY CORN RETURNS. 


From the Gazette of last night. 
scala ieee a hteaacieah nates eleiiaciaenaintaaanielegeamaaipth 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Rye. | Beans.| Peas. 
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GRAIN IMPORTED. 
Anaccount of the total quantities of each kind of corn, distinguishing foreign and 
colonial, imported intothe principal ports of Great Britain, viz:--London, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Newcastle, Bristol, Gloucester, Plymouth, Leith, Glasgew, Dundee, 
and Perth, In the week ending Dec. 25, 1840. 


Wheat | Barley 





ace Indian | Buck 

















end | and loats and Rye and Peasand, ."” corn and wheat & 
wneat | barley- | oatmeal ryemea! peameal ° oak: Indian- buck wht 
flour | meal } = meal meal 
qrs | rs qrs =| qrs qrs qrs qrs qra 
Foreign .. | 39,527 | 8,490 3,773 eee 3,922 6,733 2 
Colonial... 5,650 ) a a ar 1,800 ‘ie — * Ven 
Total ... 45,217 } 8490] 3,775 eee 5,722 6,733 1 3 





Total imports Of the Week ....ccccccccssossececceccceresesscescores 09,941 GIy 





COMMERCIAL EPITOME. 
FRIDAY NIGHT. 

The Corn Market declined on Monday, for every species of grain 
except wheat in very fine condition, which was stationary. To-day 
the market for all kinds of grain was du!l, and for barley and oats 
Monday's terms were hardly to be obtained. ‘The arrivals of foreign 
wheat have been considerable, 19,850 qrs, between the 29th ult and 
the 2nd inst., and the quantity of flour imported from France, though 
no return is made, continues to be considerable. The weather, 
warm and wet, prevents the wheat from coming to market in good 
condition, and millers, when they buy, very often find it not quite 
equal to the sample. There is, consequently, a very great dulnees 
and slackness in the grain trade, partly induced by the dull and de- 
pressing weather. 

The Colonial Produce Market has felt the influence of the weather, 
and opened yesterday, after the holidays, rather unanimated. Business 
generally has been somewhat affected by the rise in the rate of in- 
terest ordained last week by the Bank of England, and by reports 
which have singe become current, that the Bank means, in the ensu- 
ing week, to raise the minimum somewhat iiiguer. 1a conseqvence 
all the colonial markets wanted animation. 

Sugar is firm, but there is little business doing. Coffee is not so 
firm, and to effect sales « reduction of price must be submitted to, 
In other articles there is nothing of importance to notice. ; 

A considerable sensation was excited in the course of the week by 
the intelligence from Liverpool, that the brokers there had again 
made the same mistake they made last year ; and probably by insert- 
ing in their returns two or three times, as sold and delivered, parcels of 
cotton that had only changed hands, bad in their reports estimated the 
stock of cotton on hand considerably less than it really is. On last 
Friday, the estimate made by the brokers of the stock of cotton in 
Liverpool was 391,100 bales. On taking stock, however, this week, 
the quantity actually on hand is found to be 454,880 bales, or 63,780 
bales more than the estimate. Last year the stock was 468,183 bales, 
and it is now therefore only 13,303 bales l+ss than last year. 

By the last accounts from the United States inserted elsewhere, it 
will be seen that the receipts of cotton at the ports of the United States 
in the present year, in comparison with last year, had diminished, 
while the exports had increased and the stocks on hand had 
lessened. The discovery in Liverpool of the extra quantity will 
help to keep down the American market, not previously disposed to 
advance. 

Though the year has opened flat from temporary causes, there 
are the best grounds for believing that the prosperity which pre- 
vailed till the close of the late year will be continued in the pre- 
sent. In all the great hives of production the people are fully em- 


ployed. In the great towns, as in Leeds, the poor-rates have un- 
dergone, and are still undergoing, a notible reduction. We 
scarcely ever remember,” say Messrs M‘Nair, Greenhow, and 


Irving, giving a correct description, “ to have known at this, or 
indeed any other season, the market to be so bare of goods and 
yarns generally as it is at present; and with regird to prices they 
are, without an exception, higher than at the end of N vember. 


Higher rates than those now ruiing would have followed but for the 
: : " } ; phen gheie 

operation of the Bank measure. ‘The productive power of the district 

is now again with no material exception In fui. exe! conse- 


1 gratifying 


quently affording full employment to the operatives ; 
season of the 


tact at all times, but more particularly so during this 
year.” : 

The New York Herald tells us, that by a census lately taken, the 
population of New York is now 517,819, an Lin 1856 it was 304,0 0. 
The actual increase, therefore, in the Jast ten years, is avout 214,000 
or over 60 per cent.—an increase nearly three t § as rapid as the in- 
crease of London, which in ten years is about 20 per cent, Philadel- 
phia in the sime ten years has increased its population about 40 per 
per cent., the number at present being 406,558 fhe o h r towns in 
America are incre*sing in some similar pro ipplying us with 
an ever increasing number of opulent customers, With Wants Simuar 
to our own, and which we have the means of gratifying. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF 


A Table of the Stocks, Deliveries, and Consumption of Corron in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, for the last ten years, 


1841 1842 | 
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bales _—ibales 
Aggregate siock !st Jantary.cocrcscccrsserssssereeereesseserenseneresses 464,050 538,260 


Total receipts from Ist January to 31st Decembereesssevreeeee) 1,342,498) 1,397,668) 








} 
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| 1,806,548 1,935,928 2,395,578 2,467,932, 2,755,369 2,299,257] 1,779,788} 2,190,881 2,401,298) 2,306,527 
Export from Ist January to 31st December ssereseessseesseeseseee| 117,300) 
' 


138,000 











| 1,689,248) 1,797,928 2,183,478] 2 





Burnt in Liverpool ....0c0re 00000 200000 sr svercencecocone see soreseees see ees |e00 sos eoesee ses] 


43,140 








| 1,689,248) 1,754,788 2,172,778] 2,392,882 2,621,469 2,105,057. 1,557,935 2,003,381, 2,144,998] 2,034,127 
Stocks in the three ports on 31st December orrosssseesceereseneee: 538,626 561,430 














Deliveries for home CONSUMPLiION ...cccrcccsecceseeserccescesereee se 1,150,988 4,193,358 1,388,068) 1,426,822 1,566,199 1,559,267) 1,105,998) 1,505,331 1,586,608} 1,513,007 
ODE ie WRRIE aictiscssnnscsossnvncoesornecnseniavaneccssbemmnsiainbbiianbiiennenl 22,134 22,949 26,69 4 27,139 30,037 29,904 21,211! 28,790; 30,428 29,016 
per |b per lb per lb | per lb (4 ad | per lb | per lb | per Ib | per lb per Ib 
Prices on the 31st December (in bond) :— d da did did d per Ib | a dia dia dia dia a 
GeOTEIA reseseccccerecersseessseeeeere: covseescenscesscsvecceseseeseroes 46 tO 64 39 to 53 | 43 to 53 | 29 to 4§ 3h to 5 | 6 to 72 44 to 53 | 3 to 49 5§ to 6817 to 33 
itu —omnm a |6tRl lee |B OUR TSR I ae 4 i 4 





From the above table, we observe that the total imports of cotton 
in Great Britain in 1850 were only 157,000 bales smaller than in 
1849, the deficiency of 295,009 bales in the supplies from North 
America having partly been made up by increased imports from other 
countries, principally the East Indies. ‘Ihe importation of East 
India cotton in all the ports of this country in 1850 amounts to 
309,000 bales, which is 127,000 bales more than in 1849, and likewise 
surpasses any other of the previous eight years. The exports of cot- 
ton from the United Kingdom in 1850 also exceed any of the former 
nine years; the deliveries for home consumption vary but slightly 
from the last two years. 

The stocks at the end of 1850 in the entrepots of the country 
are 37,000 bales smaller than on the 3lst December 1849; those in 
the hands of spinners and manufacturers are at present estimated at 
100,000 bales, against 120,000 bales a twelvemonth ago. 

The value of cotton is now considerably higher than it was at the 
close of any of the former years contained in the above table ; it has 
been firmly maintained, with but slight fluctuations, since the middle of 
Jast year, and the enhanced pricesthave not had the effect of dimi- 
nishing consumption. 

The estimates of the American crop of 1850-51 range from 
2,100,000 to 2,200,000 bales; but some freports ‘received by the last 
mail this week name a somewhat larger quantity. 

The stocks in London on the Ist of this month consisted of 30 
bales North American, 380 bales South American and West India, 
50 bales Smyrna, 40 bales Bengal, 6,850 bales Madras, and 41,060 
bales Surat, together 48,410 bales, against 39,760 bales Ist January 
1850. The export from London in 1850, to the Continent, amounts to 
69,250 bales, 

The increase in the importation of East India cotton is not accom- 
panied by an improvement in quality ; on the contrary, the larger 
— of the Surat cotton arrived here within the last three months, 

mixed with seed to such an extent, that it is unsuitable for export. 

In the Liverpool tables of last year, the deliveries during the first 
eleven months of 1850 have again been stated 70,000 bales above what 
they actually turned out to be, but this error has been corrected in 
the annual summary. 









































INDIGO. 

The deliveries from London in the month of December, 1850, 
were, for home consumption 399 chests, for export 418 chests; 
total 817 chests, against 1,694 chests in Dec., 1849. For the whole 
of last year the deliveries amounted to 8,551 chests for home use, 
and 20,139 chests for export, making the total 28,690 chests, against 
32,774 chests in the year 1849. On the 3lst Dec., 1850, the stock in 
London was 27,205 chests of all sorts, against 29,036 chests at the 
close of 1849, and 28,962 chests in 1848. 

The late political events on the Continent of Europe have perhaps 
on no other article exercised so striking an influence as on indigo, 
not so much on its value as on the Jona fide transactions and the out- 
goings, both of which have latcly very materially decreased. The 
total deliveries from London in the last three months of the lust 
three years have been as follows :— 





For home consumption. Export. Total. 

chests chests chests 

1848 scocccccevsvece 2,791 sovevececccsccccee 4,942 cccvcccceceseee 7,693 
BEAD sccccccccecccce 2,194 cove eseees » GPET acosecsosccosss 8,961 
BBO  cevcenensnvncee 1,762  scccco-cocccscecce 2,438 ceoccescccccece 4,200 


In the export the deficiency is most apparent. ‘lhe apprehension 
of a war on the Continent, however, is not the sole cause of the 
diminished exports from London; it is well known that in 1850 
more than 2,000 chests were bought for Germany in the Havre 
market, consequent upon the more than usually abundant shipments 
of indigo from Calcutta to France, in the course of last year, both 
for French and for English account. The present stock of indigo in 
France is however very much reduced. 

The mail from Calcutta, of the 23rd November, came in a few 
days ago. The recent rise in the value of indigo was firmly sup- 
ported. The yield of the 1850 crop was not expected to exceed 
about 112,000 maunds, which would probably be distributed as fol- 
lows :—About 20,000 chests for Great Britain, about 8,000 chests for 
France, aod about 3,000 chests for America, Persia, &c. The last 
accounts from Java announce but a small crop in that colony, viz., 
in all about 2,000 or 3,000 chests, against three times as much in 
former years. Of Madras and Kurpah indigo, the supplies to Lon- 
don in 185! are hardly expected to equal those of last year, when 
they were about 6,000 chests. 

From these few data it would appear that the supplies of indigo 
to Europe and America, in 1851, will fall short of the consumption, 


taking the average of the last few years, which probably is not much 
less than 5,000 chests. 


THE ECONOMIST. 
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1,744,14*] 1,683,222) 1,858,809 1,243,987] 1,233,988) 1,738,941) 1,905,248) 1,748,137 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 


1843 1844 1845 , 1846 1847 ; 1848 | 1849 1850 
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bales bales bales | Dales | bales bales 
561,43 784,710} 897,060 1,055,27¢| 545,790} 451,946, 496,050] 558,390 
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122,10] 144,050! 133,900, 194,20¢] 221,85¢' 189,500 256,300] 272,400 
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323,882 2,621,469, 2,105,057 1,557,938, 2,001,381 2,144,998) 2,034,127 
10,706 } .ccccesee 
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784,716 897,060, 1,055,270 545,790) 451,940) 496,050, 558,390 521,120 
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COTTON. 


‘New York, Dec. 21. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Or Reczipts, Exports, anD Stocks oF CoTTON AT 


NEW ORLEANS, OD. sssesssseeeeeDOC. 7 | SOUTH CAROLINA, ONseeeesseeDeC, 13 
MOBILE cocccecesees eeccercsccccccecccce =F NORTH CAROLINA  ceserssseseseeseee 14 
PEORIDA coccsccnndcnsesccsnionsesceses oes 5 VIRGINIA  cccccccccccvccccscccccsscceces =. 
TEXAS ccoccccesceccveceece cocccoves NOV, 80 Www YORK ccccccccccceccccccscccccece |= 17 
GEORGIA, coercccccccsccocseces-o DOC. Li OTHER PORTS cosceccsessreesersesversens 14 


| ee 
| 1850-51 1849-50 | tnerease|Decrense 
| 1850-51 | 1850-51 





(0 ee 


| 
bales | bales | bales | bales 








On hand {in the ports on Sept. 1, 1850.04 i “4 a 
Received at the ports since dO. .ec...ssseseseecsesssees’ 605,144, 656,162! ave { 51,018 
EXPORTED TO GREAT BRITAIN BiNCE dO. ...e0eee00, 296,653) 158,104) 48,549) ane 
Proorted to France since d0......ssssvesereees ws! 93,059) 68,289) 24,770; ave 
“xported to the North of Europe sincedo vee 19,290) 15,32E} 3,965} ase 
Exported to other foreign ports since do.......ss000. 27,345; 22,166) 6,179) eee 
ToTAL ExPoORTSD TO FoREIGN CounTRIEssince dO 346,347) 263,884 82,463) 
Stock on band at above dates, and on shipboard at | 

__ THOSE POTtS..0.00-ereceecreererseee res 


sssnsseacenssennseseree sessseee! 304,694 377,494! one | 72,800 





Stock or Corron tv INTERIOR TOWNS 
(Notincluded in Receipts). 
1850-5: 1849-50 
bales bales 
At latest corresponding dates....cccrrccessvee LOL,881  sovcsesseeve 103,863 
COTTON TAKEN FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
from Sept. 1 to the above dates. 





—— 














1850-51 1849-50 

en ani 

{ bales bales bales _ bales 
Stock on hand Sept. 1, 1850 sessessseseesersvesee eve 148,246 ow (140,984 
Received SINCE cocccsceeccccccccecce see cocgeeceeceeses ooo 605,144 ove 656,162 

saci tiated iocninauenis 

TOTES GRY | ccscnpustnecase tescnonvesenecceneeens eee 753,390 eve 797,096 

EPCAGOE BRINN OIE inc coccnn son nccecesondcoscsvsocsnese $46,347 263,884 
Deduct stock left On hand ceccorscccessecesevveres 304,694 377,494 








651,041 | ———-— 641,878 


Leaves for American consumption ss.» 102,349 155,718 


| 








Vessets LOADING IN THE UNITED STATS. 























Ports. For Gt. Britain For France. | For other Po 

AS New Orleans cocccescococooreesDO®, 7 20 10 2 
= MOdIle wccccccsocccccccccccecescceccccee = 7) 3 2 1¢ 
wie: ROTEIND sannnecseesgebsecesscensunincces © eee eee 1 
— Savannah ..rcoccsreees 11 8 evo 5 
— Charleston .... 13 6 3 5 
— New York 4... 17) 18 9 7 

‘Total sesenssersensensesensaesennsee see! 55 j 24 | 103 


Freight (Packet Rate) to Liverpool—Cotton, square bales, 3-16d per Ib. 
Exchange, 110 to 1108. 

The downward tendency noted in our last was arrested on Wednesday last) 
holders preferring to wait later advices from abroad, now immediately expected, 
and though there has not been much disposition to operate on the part of 
buyers, still the sales for the last two days have been at an advance of $ to } of 
a cent per Ib; we revise our quotations accordingly, separating Florida from 
the other Gulf ports. The total receipts of cotton at all the shipping ports are 
605,144 bales against 656,162 to same dates last year—a decrease this season of 
51,018 bales. The total foreign export this year is 82,463 bales more than last, 
say 48,549 bales increase to Great Britain, 24,770 increase to France, 8,965 in- 
crease to North of Europe, and 5,179 increase to other Foreign ports. The 
shipments from: Southern to Northern ports are 40,839 bales lessthis season than 
last, and there is a decrease in stock of 72,800 bales. The sales since our lasé 
are 3,100 bales—making a total for the week of 7,000 bales—we quote :— 


Atlantic cottons. Florida Gulf cottons. 


c. Cc. ec. ¢. €. c 
UnferiOr .ccccccccccccccccccce cee ove : ; 


Low to good ordinary... 1)$ 123 oo 
Low to good middling ... 129 12§ eee 12€ 13% coors 199 13 
Middliug fair to fair ... 18 1S ssn 208 os sme 08 14 
Fully fair to goodfair...... 15} 
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MARKETS OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 








MANCHESTER, Tuaurspay Evening, Jan. 2, 1850. 


‘ (From our own Correspondent.) 

Since our last report business has been comparatively quiet, ‘but the large 
transactions of the past fortnight almost precluded the possibility of a con- 
tinuance on the same extensive scale. 

In yarn a fair amount continues to be done at the fall prices of last week, 


and nearly everything sold has yet to be produced, India qualities still being 
in most urgent request, 

















1851.] 


Cloth of every description is unchanged, bo'h in demand and price. 
Altogether the tone of our market is very healthy, with every reasonable 
prospect of being maintained. 

The commercial accounts just received fiom India are, on the whole, 
favourable, but less so from Bombay than from Calcutta. 

This time last year we had occasion to remark upon our Liverpool neigh- 
bours as stock keepers, when they made the mistake of 96,000 bales in the 
course of twelve months ; and from the very numeious and severe comments 
made on the subject at the time, we fully expected that during 1850 they 
would manage things better ; and it was generally expected that if any mis- 
take appeared this stock-taking, it would show a loss upon the estimated 
stock, as it was known that more than 30,000 bales had passed into consumers, 
hands without being taken into account at Liverpool. Judge, then, of our 
surprise to find an excess of nearly 70,000 bales. 

It is high time that some better plan should be devised, whereby a correct 
estimate of the stock on hand might be obtained, We would recommend 
our Commercial Association to take up the matter, and, either by obtaining 
from the carriers correct returns of all cotton taken from Liverpool, or by in- 
sisting upon quarterly or more frequent stock-tukings by the brokers, to 
arrive at estimates of greater correctness. It is manifest that upon the 
present system nofuture statements of stock, emanating from the cotton brokers 
of Liverpool, will command that confidence which ought to be affurded to a 
body possessing such extensive influence. 





—— 


BRaDForD, Jan, 2.—The year opens with great firmness in prices for all 

4 kinds of combing wools, and the transactions are not animated. Yarns are 

in steady request, equal to the production, and firmin price. The business 

doing is chiefiy for the home trade, so that any orders given out for shipping 

may give a furth:r improvement in price. The advanced price of yarns com- 

pels the manufacturers to seek higher prices for piece goods, and the business 
doing is at an improvement on last month. 

Leaps, Dec. 31.—The market has been well attended; and, considcring 
the season of the year, as many goods have been sold as possibly could be 
expected. The woollen trade, generally, isin a satisfactory state. The m:kers 
being generally fully employed, and as stocks are not large, prices continue 
firm, and, with the commencement of the new year, wiil probably be better 
established, in consequence of merchants taking stock at present. Not much 
doing in the warehouses. 

HupDDERSFIELD, Dec. 31.—There has been a good trade doing to day in 
the cloth-hall, amongst fancies aud woollen goods generally, for the Atherican 
markets, There have been a more than usual number of foreign buyers in 
town for the time of the season. Several of the warehouses have been very 
bury during the week for continental orJers, and, altogether, there hos beena 
a business doing. There has been rather a stillness in the wool market 
to-day. 

MACCLESFIELD, Dec. 31.—We are unable to report any large business 
doing amongst the manufacturers here, stock-taking at this season preventing 
the buyers operating, excepting for immediate wants, although in some 
branches of the trade, such as piece goods, a fair demand exists. The dyers 
are well employed, which is an indication that preparations are making 
actively for the spring trade. Sules of thrown silks have been to a fair extent, 
but prices are without the least improvement as yet. In raw silk, there is 
no alteration in prices since our last. The market is quieter than it was, 

ROcHDALE, Dec, 30.—The market to-day has been very quiet; but this is 
generally the case at this season of the year. The wool trade is firmer, and 
higher prices are being ssked ; but only little doing. 

Hauirax, Dec. 28.—Our piece-hall has been pretty well attended to-day, 
for the last Saturday of the year, which is generally con-idered a“ dead 
market.” The chief business has been in fancy goods, of which a fair quantity 
is now being manufactured to order. The yarn trade is more buvyant ; and 





the shipping houses give out orders freely, at advanced rates. There is 
searcely so much doing in wool, and the quotations are very firm, 
CORN. 
AMERICAN CORN AND FLOUR MARKETS. 


New York, Dec. 21.—GRA1nN.— Wheat has been in better request, and with 
avery firm market, higher prices have been realised. The sales are, 7,000 
bushels mixed Long Island, part at 1 dol 5c to 1 dul 6c; 4,000 prime mixed 
and white Ohio, 1 dol 6c to 1 dol 8c; 5,000 prime white Genesee, 1 dol 212c; 
and 1,450 choice white Canada, for the West Indies, 1 dol 13c in bond. Corn 
is in fair request, and with moderate supplies, prices are steady and pretty 
uniform ; though, since our last, buyers have had the advantage. The sales 
are 40,000 bushels, at 64c to 65c for new round northern and Jersey yellow, 
65¢ to 65ic for new southern yellow, 67c for old inferior ditto, and 60c for 
old mixed western; old has become scarce, and our notations refer to new 
alone. 


Fiour AND MeAu.—There has continued a fair demand for flour for ex- 
port and home use and on speculation, and as the stock is now mostly stored 
and holders very firm, a further advance of 6} to 124 cents has been realised 
on most descriptions. Canada has also been in good request, and prices are 
higher, closing with a diminished stock, and a further improvement de- 
manded ; the sales are 4,500 bbls at 4 dols 814c to 4 dols 874c in bond. The 
sales besides were— Wednesday, 6,800 bbls, Thureday, 4,950, and yesterday 
8,000. We quote superfine, No 2, 4 dols 37jc to 4 dols 56}c ; common State, 
4 dole 874c’; straight ditto, 4 dols 87}c¢ to 4 dols 929c; favourite ditto, 4 dols 
9334; mixed Wisconsin, 4 dols 87gc 3 mixed Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, 
4 dols 874c to 4 dols 933 : straight Michigan and Indiana, 4 dols 934c to 5Jols 
Corn meal is more;plenty and lower, with sules of 750 bbis Jersey at 2 dols 
933c to 3 dols cash. 


Export of Breapsturrs, from the United States to Great Britain and Ireland, 
since Sept. 1, 1850. 



















Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn. , Oats. Barley 

From— bbis bbls bush bush bush } bush 
New York sccosossrorssverestO Dec. 17) 461,763) 150 $12,547) 76,525) an 
New Orleans orrene sees eeetes 7 33,551 eee eee | eee ' ~ ove 
Philadelphia. nese 14! 32,913) 2,586 162,085! 58,888) oe | ove 
Baltimore ...ccese0s. coco 18, 30,696 one 26,451) 37,675 ove aes 
TONNE excesccns ecco 14 1,501 eco eco ose ons eee 
Other Ports ove seseee i ae aad ‘i sagt A gassed 

_ ee ee eee tee 
FOUR!  casrsnveccsececcesnccicsosceccoss| SBA086 2,736 701,083, 173,088 oe ee 
About same time last year...... 137,378 1,210 269,949 609,792 a oo 
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LONDON MARKETS. | 

STATE OF THE CORY TRADE FOR THE WEEK. 
Mark Lane, Fripay Mornine. 


i} 
The supply of English wheat at Mark-lane last Monday was short, but | | 
from the humid state of the atmosphere, the condition was generally damp || 
and this affected the demand, which was ¢ nsequently slow, but no change } 
1 

| 

i 

| 


nD 


touk place in the value of the best sam: les, these met a steady sale, whilst 
other sorts were taken off languidly. In the value of Foreign wheat there was 
no alteration, but business to a limited extent was transacted generelly. The 
lmnportations consisted of 450 qrs from Amsterdam, 2.400 irs from Bar- 
1,200 grs from Kaffa, 337 qrs from New York, 2.500 qrs from Odessa, lars from 
letta, 445 grs from Danizic, 27 qrs from Dunkirk, 306 irs from Hambro, 
Rochebernard, 619 qrs from Rotterdam, and 1,830 


! ; irs ; qrs trom Wolgast, 
making a total of 10,615 qrs. The flour trade was somewhat affected by the 
large imports of foreign, and prices gave way a trifle on all ex ept the best 


samples; there were 3,442 sacks coastwise, 5.919 sacks bv the Eastern | 
Counties Railway, 80 sacks and 75 barrels from Cork, 11.219 sacks and || 
1,609 barrels, foreign. 

There was an increased quantity of English barley, the arrivals consisted 
of 10,705 qrs from our own coast, 789 qrs from Scotland, and 1,750 qrs 
foreign: fine malting samples were unchanged in value, and secondary sorts 
were easier to purchase. . 

The arrivals of Oats from our own coast were only S04 qrs, but there were 
5,590 qrs from Scotland, and 4,225 qrs from rela: 1. with 4,479 irs foreign, 
making a total of 15,098 qrs; soft samples of Eng otch receded 6d 
and Is per qr, but good hard corn could not be bought che per } 

The imports at Liverpool on Tuesday were tolerab!s 


lishand S 


rood and business of 
no importance was transacted: and prices of wheat were barely supported; 
average, 38s 2d on 215 qrs. : | 

The supply from the farmers was moderate at Hull, picked samples of | 
wheat supported prices, other descriptions were 1s per qr lower; average, } 
37s on 951 qrs. 


The arrivals of wheat at Leeds were good and rather lower prices were a 
accepted; average, 40s 11d on 1,673 qrs. 7 
Although the supply of wheat was short at Ipswich trade was very dull || 

} 


except for dry samples, which commanded the extreme rates of the previous 
week; average, 41s 3d on 847 qrs. 


There were moderate deliveries at Lynn, fine wheat commanded former 
prices; average, 35s 10d on 1,210qrs. 
The weekly averages announced on Thursday were 38s 10d on 86,115 qrs 


> 


wheat, 233 5d on 102,103 qrs barley, 163 Gd on 2:),! s, 22s 8d on 38 1} 
qrs rye, 27s 5d on 4,445 qrs beans, 25s 1d on 2,007 qrs peas. 

The Scotch markets have teen interfered with this week by the holidays, || 
and not much business has been transacted in consequence, although, gene- 
rally, there has been no material change in the value of good articles. 

The trade for wheat at Birmingham was dull, although fine English sam- || 
ples were fully as dear; average 40s 3d on 928 qrs. | 

The supplies of English wheat were good at Bristol, and condition very | | 
damp, prices have further receded Is to 2s; average 37s 4d on 317 qrs. 

At Newbury a large supply of wheat was brought iorward in a damp state 
and the trade was quite languid in consequence, even the best samples gave | | 
way ls per qr, whilst other sorts were nearly unsaleable ; average, 353 10d on 

' 
| 
i 
i 


hiars oat 


751 qrs. 

There was no change in the value of wheat at Uxbridge; 
small and the demayd steady; average, 41s 2d on 361 qrs. 
At Mark Lane on Friday there were limited fresh arrivals of English wheat, 
but a fair quantity of barley and vats from our own coast, with a few cargoes |} 
of oats froin Ireland, and good imports of foreign wheat and flour, but only |} 
a moderate quantity of foreign barley and oats. The continued damp state }| 
of the atmosphere affects the condition of new wheat materially, and checks | | 
the demand, but on good samples no further decline was submitted to, \ 

Fine flour met a steady sale at former prices. Barley was much the same | | 


the supply was 


in value and demand, ‘There was no quotable change in the rates for either 

beans or peas. There was a moderately fair sale for good oats to the con- 

sumers, but inferior parcels of Scotch and Irish were rather easier to purchase. 
The London averages announced this day were,-- 











Qrs. s 4 ii 
WERE ccc cocces cee rec cocvcccccceeccccccceseceececsececcesscccccccecce 82,329 Ot 42 | if 
Barley .cs.s+sereceseseeeceseerees ccs coccsese 6,491 24 10 i] 
UALS rcereecee rerecee . €,981 18 10 ! 
RC ver sceceereeerens i 2 0 
Beans.. : 394 27 9 } 
PGaSsecrorecerercossesere res seeseees 419 30 0 ' 
Arrivals this Weer. | 
Wheat, Barley. Malt, Oats. Flour. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. | 
English.cccoore 2,060 sores 4,450 coors 1,110 severe 4.730 soevee 1,450 sacks 
Trish secceecsecee see ovens ove eeeeee ° eccese 9,930 cooree — = 
s i ss oan 3,117 sacka =, | 
FOreigiisccsseves 12,850 sevvse 5770 sseree ane eaveee 5,140 over Fe gag brig i 
Ce \} 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE MARKETS. 1} 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 1} 


MincinG LANE, FRIDAY EVENING. = {| 


The produce markets opened yesterday, but business will not be fully resumed 
until next week, when some large public sales are declared. 
SuGAR.—Although the supply brought forward yesterday was rather limited, 
the prices obtained did not show any advance, and the sales passed off with- 
out animation. Of Weat India 400 casks found buyers at the rates obtained , 

before the holidays. 176 casks Barbadoes offered by auction sold readily, and in 
some cases went rather dearer: good to fine, 42s 6d to 448; middling, 418 to | 
428, Some large public eales of the recent arrivals of East India will shortly 





beheld. The stock of West India keeps moderate. 
Imports, Exports, Detiventes, and Stock of SuGaR in London for the pasttwo | 
cen St 
Imports. Deliveries. Eaports Stock. 

Aa Ss _ -_- nema, | 
ee a ae i? . . ’ j 
1850-1849 1850 06-1849 15000134 veal aan 
West [ndiascerce 6871000 T50S7recece 76691 10. 83 « DR Sice 21 eweeee veo 

Mauritius ceocee 27058.00 ZASZG.cceee ZISIS ee BHI eeee Sten -= 
Bengal ceccoe ce 2SIGL.-. 35418 ..006 o 30908... BITWG..c0c 32 - 6 vem 947 
Madras ceccccece 777 Deve GIESB.cocee GlST eve TS7 Tove ‘ e 4... 3337 
Total Colonial 132°32 1406109 143269 156215 42 : eey | 
a &C ZBT2Z.ce B5VTreccee OSTUse ’ . 4 ; 
— a ao 6008. 53997 .scese 25541... 1 les 27139...35894 hi 
Foreign severe. 36 3 8198.8 i 
| 792 2703 75180 177172 4428 8627023 54425 76098 |} 

Total ccccccccoces 180792 202703 175180 177172 d 

Mau itius.—Yesterday 390 bags of the new crop were ¢ fered and sold at 
full prices, from 393 6d ta dls for low middling to middling strong dry greyish |} 
yellow. There has not been muco business done by private treaty. 


o — mena . ee 
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Bengal.—2,184 bags chiefly so!d without any alteration in prices: low white 
Benares, 43s to 43s Gd; good soft yellow, 418 6d to 423 6d; good grainy yellow, 
458 to 468; one lot fine white, 50s; about 450 bags Kuaur were takea in at 
328 per cwt. 

Forcign.—The transactiona have been very limited this week, 

Refined.—The market has been stesdy, but not active, and prices remain 
without further alteration. here is a moderate supply of low goods, with 
scarcely anything offering under 503 6d: middling to good and fine, 51s to 
54s. Wet lumps and pieces are more indemend. Basturds and treacle rather 
dull, particularly the latter, at 133s to 20s. The bonded market presents no 
new feature, beirg flat, as for some time past. Crushed is still quoted at 29s 
to 30s. Loaves are unaltered: 10 Ib, 328 6d to 33s per cwt. 

To-day there were only 200 casks West India sold by private contract with- 
out change in prices. 868 bags submitted to-day found buyers at full rates, 
| from 41s 6d to 42s 6d for gocd middling to good soft yellow. 
| Correr.—Speculation having fur the present ceased, the market has been dull 

since last Frid@, aud the principe) holders continue firm. Native Ceylons have 
been very quiet throughout the weck, and one sale is reported to be as low as 
553 6d, although 563 to 56s 6d is the nearest value of good ordinary quality. 
No public sales of plaut:tion were held yesterday, and the business done by pri- 
vate treaty has been limited. A very large sale of Mocha is announced for next 
week. Common kinds of East India keep scarce. Foreign is quiet, and we do 


a 





| 
{ . 
| not hear of any sales by private treaty. Imports and deliveries of Ceylon coffee 
during the past four years, with etocks on hand at the close :— 
1850 1849 1848 1847 
j : CaSkS we 22,36 eoeeee 16,397 eovene ~ sevens - 
| Imported pene won WATER sesso, SORGRT <cnsee BUD8IO «1. 160,319 
Delivered (casks... 12,267 seosoe 5.928 — seers — sone 
home use. (bass ... 103,871 seoroe 147,449 cooere 166,257 eoreee 149,339 
| § casks... 2,505 see 955 seecee _ eeseee - 
Export {bays cc 8336 oncece 44,437 evevee 21,754 case 2,27 
. casks ... 20,182 12.577  coonce — eocece _ 
|| Brock «+. AWG nce “DEBIT cccnce ROR ZEB  cccccs USR,SB0 cccnss 320,117 


i 
To-day the market was flat and no further sales reported. 
| . TEA—The market has continued dull, with rather a downward tendency, 
\{ easier rates having been established in some instances. The trade appear to 
| confine their purchases chiefly to new congour, but even these have sold slowly, 
{ and rather under the prices paid at the opening. The quotation of fair com- 
' mon quality is still 1s 03d, although some very inferior has sold at 1d less. 
| Canton gunpowders by the late arrivals have realised satisfactory prices. Fine 
green teas are quict. Since the 27th ult.two more vessels have come in. 
Pablic sales will be held on Wednesday next. 
Rice.—There has been a limited business done in East India at former 
prices, and the market continues quiet. The stock in London on 3let ult. was 
| about 20,800 tons, agaiust 22,600 tonsin the preceding year. 
197 tierces London dressed Carolina part sold at lower rates, from 18s to 
18s 6d, with one lot 193. 
8s 9d per cwt. 
PimentTo.—The few small orders executed have been at previous rates, im- 
porters withholding supplies from the market. The following gives the imports 
and deliverie: of pimento in London fur the last four years, also the stock on 
hand at the close :— 


420 bags low broken pinky Madras were taken in at 






| 1850 1849 1848 1847 
{ bags bags bags bags 
Benported ...ccoccccescercecccesccencceocee =BEGB2Z cooces 24,108 cococe 17,897 ccccce 10,114 
Delivered for home consumption... F581 seme 3,469 ceveee 6,608 — sevsee 4,526 
i Delivered for export ...cccccoccscescee 5,256 ceocce 18,756 coccee L1.KIB coos 5,369 
| StOCK ....eerereee coe 10,821 coccce 3,918 corcee 2,015 oo» 2562 


Perrer.—There have not been any public sales of black, and nothing of 
importance done by private treaty, as the supply is limited. 
Imports and Detiv«xies of PepPER during the last four years, with Stocks 
remaining on hand at the end of each:— 
| 
| 


18l0 1849 38458 1847 
bags bags bags bags 
Tported ccoccccccscsssccss-co 65,655 coscce 43,051 coosce 64,402 coooee 37,724 
r | Delivered for home use... 25,161 secoce 32,246 seooee 3I,357 cooree 27,286 
| Delivered for export ...... 30,187 seoeee 35,084  corere 22,684 seesee 18,707 
{ 


ER EE 46,066 69,246 008 64,029 
| Drucs anp DrysaLtTexy Goops.—Some parcels of East India gums will 
| be offered next Thuraday, but this week a limited business has been done in 
all kinds of produce. Some bales Bengal safflower sold at barely former rates: 
, for ordinary qualities, from 6/ up to 8/ for very gcod. Some parcels of gam- 


bier have sold by private treaty at l4s per cwt. 


Metats.—The markets have been quiet this week. Scotch pig iron has 


Spelter remains dul!, and there 
are no buyers unless at a decline. East India tin is held with much firm, 


Other metals ar 


| not quite sustained the advance last quoted. 


| 

' 

‘ 

| 

ness, both Straits and Bunca being quoted 84s 6d to 85s. 

| unaltered. 

| SALtpeTRe.—Some few parcels East India sold by private contract have 

| brought full prices, very fine bringing 29s 6d per cwt. 

taken place. The refiners’ prices are advanced. 
Imports and Detivenies of Sattpetre for the last four years; also the Stocks 

on hand at the close of each :— 

{ 

' 


No public sales have 


1850 1849 1848 1847 
tons tons tons tons 
UMPOTts covcoccsccce 2,792 coccce 9,997 coocce 11,935 coscce 7,287 
Deliveries ceocccoree 10,589  cccece NITE cercce «= BST tn « 7,352 
SLOCK ccorcesccccocce 2589 cooece F,0BS covcre 1,794 coccee 580 
: 


CocuINnEAL.— Yesterday 165 bags were only partly sold at a decline of 1d, 


Mexican silvers bringing 33 6d to 38 9d; a few blacks, 33 64 to 33 9d. 
Teneriffe, 3s Sd to 38 9d per Ib. 


To-day 128 bags Honduras sold at 1d decline on the last sale’s prices. Silvera 
55 bags Teneriffe were chiefly with- 


| from 38 7d to 3s 9d, blacks 33 Sd to 33 9d. 
drawn. 
| Imports and DeLiveries of Cocuineat in London, with Stocks on Dec. 31:— 
\ 1850 1849 1848 1847 
| serons, &e. serons,&c, serons, &c. serons, &e, 
} TMports noccccccosee 27,747 — oseve © 12,604 sees 23,531 coves 10,502 
| Delivered smc 13,096 soe © 13,596 soocoe 12,572  ceocce 9,596 
j BtOck cesccocsvccccee 8,620 coccce 3,951 sovcce 4,933 cccrce 2,979 


Hemp—All kinds of Russian are extremely dull at the quotations. Some 


|| Manilla of inferior quality sold by auction at 34/, being wanted. Jute re- 
$ mains dull. 
O1L.— Prices of common fjsh oils continue firm with more [inquiry by the 
}, trade, whose stocks are getting rater low. Pale seal is held at 38/. More in- 
| Quiry for sperm, and the market presents a firmer appearance. Upon receipt 
\| of the news by American steamers bringing very favourable accounts of lin- 
seed oil, the market has become very firm and the price gradually rose from 
| 83sto24s 6d, at which there are now few sellers, 35s being demanded both on 
{| the spot and for delivery. Rape is quiet. Cocoa nut oil has been flat. Some 
(} Parcels offered in public sale to-day went from 258 to 31s 6d per cwt for low 
| East India to zood Cochin. 

TURPENTINE.—Some business has been doze in rough at 8s. 
, firmer, buyers offering 33s for British drawn. 
LINSEED is again dearer, fine Black Sea having sold at 492, and come holders 















Spirits are 
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asking even more. 
715s per ton : no'change in foreign. 

TALLow—The market has again assumed a dull appearance, and the ad- 
vance quoted lust week ia not sustained. Yesterday the price of fair ¥.C. on 
the spot was 363 6d to 36s 9d; for arrival in the next two months, 37s to 378 
3d demanded. The supply of Town melted continues abundant. 152 casks 
Australian offered by auction to day sold from 353 9d to 37a 6d; 108 casks, 180 
packages South American chiefly sold from 35s 3d to 37s per cwt. 





ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


REFINED SUGAR.—The markets for refined sugar, both for home consump- 
tion and the bonded, remain without any alteration, as also the Dutch and 
Belgian. 

Drax Fauir in general drooping. 

Clearances of Dry Fruit for the week ending Dec. 30. 


Currants. Spanish Raisins. Smyrna Raisins Figs. Almonds 

cwt cwt cewt cwt ewt 
1850 sccccocce 1,409 cecccccce 879  covccecee 871 coscrrece 348 ecorerere 199 
1S4ED cccccccce 21573 cocccccce 2,546  co:ccccce 350 ccocsoeee 150 cccccsece ©6246 
1848 cccccccce 1,103 cccccccce J,819  cccccccce BEB cocccesce 8&6 ecscscore §=1S 3 


Seens.—Seeds meet a fuir demand at the quotations, all feeding articles in 
better request. 


ENGLISH Woor.—There is anincreased demand for English wools, and at | 


steadily increasing value: the rise from the lowest on English wool has been 
so inconsiderable, compared with all descriptions of foreigo,and the stock 
being very light, gives strength to the assertion that there must be a gra- 
dual rise in the article. 

COLONIAL AND ForEIGN WooL.—We have to report the same continued 


firmness of prices in all kinds of wool, the manufacturers being in full acti- | 


vity, and consumption going on faster than the import of the raw material. 

FLax AND Hemp.—Fiax +tillin a very quiet state. Hemp—aA little more in- 
quiry, and a few sales made to a small extent. 

GREEN Fauit.—A good business doing in all kinds. Oranges arriving from 
the Azores. A cargo of St Michael and one from Terceira, sold at public sale by 
Keeling and Hunt, realised a high figure, the short crop being confirmed by re- 
cent letters. The trade generally has been good for fruit the past year, both in 
London and the provincial towns; affurding a very correct criterion of the 
prosperous state of all classes, articles of luxury being more or leas affected by 
the state of the times. 

Meras.— Metals in general are very quiet. Copper remains firm in price, 
and the home-trade is good ; exports, however, are limited. Iron—Scotch pig 
iron has again risen 1s to 1s Gd per ton, and the general feeling is that prices 
will remain firm, Bar iron continues in fair request at the annexed quotations. 
Spelter dull of sale: stocks 6827 tons. Lead though quizt is very firm, and 
prices looking up. 


Corron.—The market opened steadily, but on Tuesday about 1,000 bales 


were forced off at a decline of id per lb; since that period more firmness has been 
evinced, andthe decline is partially recovered. 8,000 bales Surat and 200 
Madras are advertised for public sale on Thursday, 9th inst. 

LEATHER AND Hiprs,—For the last day of the year the market at Lead- 
enhall presented an aspect of rather more business than is customary at this 
season, but we have not any alteration to notice in prices. 


year, to be able to make a satisfactory report of the trade. There was not 


any public sale of raw goods in the past week, but by private contract there | 


have been sold upwards of 20,000 salted Rio Grande hides, at about former 
rates. 


—_——— 


PROVISIONS. 


The bacon market fs quiet without any prospect of lower pries; some sales at 45s on | 


board for this month, and 46s for next choice shippers. No new feature in Irish 
butter judging from stoek and delivery, the market is healthy. Considerable business 
done in foreign butter since our last, whieh has relieved the market of the depression 
caused by rather larze arrivals, with small trade. 

Comparative Statement of Stocks and Deliveries. 





BuTrTER. Bacon. 
Stock. Delivery. Stock: Deliveries, 
1B4IB cocccccce 57,249 ceccccccccce 6,401 ccccccccecce 728 cocccccecece 918 
BRAD cevccocve G3,505 ccccccccecce 6,545 cocccccvecce 24818  cocccccccces 1,063 
1850 cecccccce 17,702  coveee coerce 55471 ceccccccecce 4,179 covcccccccce 908 
Arrivals for the Past Week, 

oe sesceceecececcoccccoecse 4,930 

eevee cece coe §=6,996 
Bale Bacon SOE EE ERO EE COE EEE OREO ER EE EERE S ESTEE EET SHOR EOE FOE OOEE DERE EES FORO EE EEE TES 1,880 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL MARKETS, 

Monpay, Dec. 30.—For the time of year, these markets were fairly supplied with 
most kird of meat (chiefly London-killed), of full average quality. Prime beef, mut- 
ton, and pork moved off steadily-at full prices. Otherwise, the demand ruled heavy. 

Fripay, Jan, 3.—These markets were very inactivs to-day, but we have no material 
change to notice in prices. 

At per stone by the carcase. 











sdad a Se 
Inferior beof seessscccsroeee 2 OtO2 2] Mutton, inferior secccsove 2 G6tOs 8 
Ditto Middling.......weeee 2 4 2 6 - 3 6 
Prime large... sreccrrreee 2 8 3 0 — TIME sseecsoserrrere 3 8 3 10 
Prime small. sesso 3 2 3 G6] Large pork seseesssersee 2 6 3 6 
Veal eocesecesessesscessceseces 9 O 3 10 | Small pork ecccccsecsesesoneces OD 8 4 Q 








SMITHFIELD CATTLE MARKET. 


Christmas week—of foreign stock has arrived in the port of London since Monday 
last, it having been confined to 1,325 head. During the corresponding period, in 1849, 
we received 781 ; in 1848, 892; and in 1847, 2,013 head. The items of the week’s im- 
port consisted of—beasts, 184; sheep, 945 ; calves, 186. 
taken place at Hull, &c. ; and we hed no arrivals from Ireland. 

_ The show of foreign stock in this morning’s market was very limited, the fresh ar- 
rivals since the above returns were made up having been unasually small. Although 
the demand was by no means active, a good clearance was effected. 

From our own grazing districts the receipt of beasts fresh up to-day were but 
moderate, time of year considered ; whilst their general quality was inferior. Owing 
to the small number of buyers in attendance, and to Newgate and Leadenhall being 
fairly supplied with country-killed meat, the beef trade ruled heavy, at last week’s quo- 
tations, the general top figure for beef being 3s 8d per 8 lbs. 

The arrivals from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire, amounted to 
2,000 shorthorns; from other parts of England we received 300 Herefords, runts, 
Devons, &c ; and from Scotland 230 horned and polled Scots. 

There was a very moderate supply of sheep in the pens; but the condition of the 
stock was good. Prime old Downs moved off somewhat freely, at an advance in the 


currencies of Monday last of 2d per 8 lbs—they having sold at from 4s 44 to 4s 6d per 
8 lbs. These, however, must be considered extreme prices. 


off steadily, and, in some instances, the quotations had an upward tendency. 


Notwithstanding that the number of calves were small, the veal trade ruled very | 


inactive, at late rates. 
Prime small pigs sold steadily—other kinds of pigs slowly, at unaltered quotations. 











———_—_— 


— 


Cakes remain dull, fine London made selling at 7! to 


The stock of | 
leather is generally small, and we hope, on the first market day in the new | 


Monpay, Dec. 30.—A very limited supply—as is almost invariably the case during | 


Scarcely any imports have | 


All other breeds moved | 
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SUPPLIES. 
Jan. 1, 1849. Dec. 33,1849. Dec. 30, 1850, 
Beasts Poe eeetereeeree serene 3,891 eeeeereseces 3,089 eee eee ces cen 3,169 
SHEEP ceccccccoccvesccsscce 21,190 ccccccccccce 16,620 cesccsccseee 15,550 
Calves ov. sooreeceseccses ees 75 ceeceececeee 6D ccocccececcs 127 





Pigs Oee Cee ee res ees ces ecsese 150 ons eer neeeee BBS ceococeccece 360 

Farpay, Jan. 3.—Although our market to-day has been again scantily supplied with 
beasts, the demand for that description of stock, owing to the heaviness in Newgate and 
Leadenha!!, and the unfavourable state of the weather, was in a very sluggish state, 
at Monday’s quotations. The general top figure for the best Scots was 3s 8d per 8 lbs. 
The numbers of sheep were on the increase compared with those exhibited on this day 
se’nnight. Onthe whole the mutton trade was steady, at the late improvement in 
Prices—the finest old Downs producing 4s 4d to 4s 6d per 8 lbs. Calves—the supply of 
which was small—moved off slowly, at late rates. The pork trade was heavy. Milch 
cows sold slowly, at from 14/ to 18/ each, including their sma!l calf. 

Per &lbs to sink the offals, 











Ss ¢@s 6 eds2 
Inferior DEASts rercereccseeore 2 8to2 19 | Inferior sheep ercccscesseeess 3 2t03 6 
Second quality do sew---00le 3 0 3 2 | Second quality sheep..... 3 8 3 10 
Prime large oxen... $233 4 | Coarse WoOOled dO ssesooeee 4 0 4 2 
Prime Scots, KC. sos. 3 6 3 8) Southdown wether... 4 4 4 6 
Large coarse calves... 3 0 3 G6 | Large hogs ecccccccorocccccee 2 8 3 6 
Prime small do seoccore 3 8 4 0} Small pOrkers wurvoerveed 8 4 0 
Sucking Calves ss...0000818 0 24 O| Quarter old Pigs............ 160 200 

Total supply at market :—Beasts, 729 ; sheep, 3,500; calves, 152; pigs, 308. Foreign 


supply :—Beasts, 60; sheep, 600 ; calves, 40. 





BOROUGH HOP MARKETS. 

Mowpay, Dec. 30.—The hop trade remains without animation at the quotations of 
this day week. Sussex pockets, 633 to 74s; Weald of Kents, 70s to 808; Mid and 
East Kent, 81s to 130s per cwt. 

Fripay, Jan 3.—Fine coloury hops are in moderate request, at full prices. In all 
Other kinds so little is doing that the quotations are next to nominal. Factors’ prices, 
viz., ready money—East Kent pockets, per cwt 3/ 12s to 6/ 5s; ditto bags, 3/ 8 to 
52 10s ; Mid Kent pockets, 2/58 to 5/ 10s; ditto bugs, 2/ to4/ 5s; Weald of Kent 
pockets, 3/ to 3/ 183; ditto bags, 2/ to 3/ 88; Sussex pockets, 2/ 10s to 3/ 12s, 





COAL MARKET. 

Monpay, Dec. 30,—Bate’s West Hartley !4s—Buddle’s West Hartley !4s 6d—Carr’s 
Hartley 14s 34—East Adair’s Main 12s 64—Holywell 15s 6d—North Percy Hartley 14s 
—Ord’s Main 14s 64—Ravensworth West Hartley 14s—South Peareth 13s—Tanfield 
Moor 13s 6d—Tanfield Moor Butes }3s 34d—Townley 14s—Walker Primrose 12s 6d— 
West Hartley 14s 6d—West Wylam l4s—Wylam I4s6¢. Wall’s-end: Acorn Close 
148 9d—Hotspur 14s 6d—Hedley 15s 34—Lawson 15s—Northumberland 14s 6d—Ori- 

nal Gibson 14s 6d—Braddyll 16s 6d—Hetton 17s—Lambton 16s 9d—Richmund l6s— 

ussell’s Hetton 16s 6d—Scarborough 15s 6¢d—Stewart’s i7:—Whitwell 15s 6d—Hartle- 
pool 17s—Heselden 15s 6d—Kelloe i6s 6d—South Hartlepool 16s 6¢€—Thornley 15s 9d 
—Brown’s Deanery 15s 9d—Maclean’s Tees l4s 9¢d—Seymour Tees 15s—Vernon Tees 
15s 3d—Birchgrove Graigola 19s—Cannel 22s—Cowpen Hartley !4s 6d—Hartley 13s 6d 
—Hetton Smal! 10s 64d—Kilmarnock Best Steam 13s 6d—Nixon’s Merthyr and Cardiff 


Sls—Sydney’s Hartley 14s 3d. Ships at market, 350; sold 66, unsold 254. 








LIVERPOOL MARKETS. 


WOOL. Frivay Nicnr. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
The market continues extremely brick, and a further advance in prices has 


been paid this week, and asthere is a great scarcity of wool in the market, 
| 6ome parties are for still higher prices. 


| 





| 
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CORN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The grain market is still devoid of the least animation, and, in the ab- 
sence of any business worth reporting since Tuesday, the quotations of that 
day have remained unchanged, but almost nominal. This morning there was 
rather more tone in the wheat trade, and, although the transactions were not 
large, full prices were paid for all good qualities. Several parcels of both 
eweet and stale American flour were disposed of at prices similar to those 
lately paying, and oatmeal was firmly held for Tuesday’s rates. No change 
ia oats, and not much was done in them. Indian corn was in ve'y limited 
request, at barely late rates. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 
PETERSBURG, Dre, 21. 
Corn.—The only transactions are a few purchases of good Russian wheat by 
millers at 25 ro. The stock of wheat is]80,000 cliets., of which, atout half Cu- 


| banka. Of rye, about 80,000 chets. on the spot : of rye-flour, 300,000 bags. 


| 








FLAx.—100 ro cash, for 9-head, has been offered Ardamatsky and Koroleff, 
and refused—indeed they will not namea price. Some of the dealers have 
returned from the country and confirm the account of a short snpply, which they 
state will be under 500,000 poods,—the quality much as last year’s. 

Hemp remains firm at the quotations, without much passing. 

LINSEED.—2,000 chets, Samara, on the spot, taken at 31 ro, and 1,000 chets. 
Bjef, on contract, at 24 ro, 14 ro down, at which price it may be had. 
 ‘TALLRW.—Some eales made by Russians at 1064 to 107 cash; and purchases 
at 1144 to 115, with 10 ro advance for August delivery, and it closes firmer at 
the higher quotations. 





Che Gusette, 
Friday, Dec. 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Winter and Catchpole. Whitehorse yard, Coleman street, liverymen—S. and H,. 
Senier, Burnley, Lancasbire, tea dealers—Glover and Tetley, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinners—Corrie and Whitehead, Manchester, brokers—Wyatt and Newbery, 
Barnsbury villas, Liverpool road, Islington, surgeons—Cvpe and Son, Birmingham, 
platers—S. and S. Walker, Cordwell, and Wilks, Heckmondwike and elsewhere, scrib- 
bling miliers—Dickson and Swift, Hanley, Staffordshire, mercers—Hodgson and 
Wilson, Barnoldswick, Yorkshire, stone ware manufacturers—J, and R. T. Merri'l, 
Pudding lane and Botolph lane, fruit brukers—Powell, Wright, and Haddock, Brighton, 
dress makers—Borman and Heiron, Leadenhall street, tailors—The Bristol Cuval 
Mining Company ; as far as regards C. Shapland—E. A., M. V.,E., S. A, and E. 
Lowndes, Haymarket, military camp equipage warehousemen—Gash aid Pearson, 
Rhodeswel!, Stepney, builders—Moore aud Darbyshire, Manchester, coal merchants— 
Barber and Craig, Manchester and elsewhere, engravers—Ilolloway and Roberts, Frith 
street, Soho, whitsters—D. Lade and Co., Glasgow, wine merchants. 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. ’ 
“ Samuel Banfill, of Edward street, Langham piace, cabinet maker—first div of 2s 9d 
in the pound, payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tucsday. — 

Ezekiel and John Julian, of New Buckenham, Norfolk, grocers—first div of 1s in 
the pound, payable at 3 Guildha}l chambers, Basinghall strect, on any Tuesday, 

William Holmes, of Friday street, silk gauze manufacturer—first div of 1s 6d in the 
pound, payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tuesday. 

Walter Gee, of Murray street, Hoxton, tuscan and straw hat manufacturer—first 
div of 2s inthe pound, payable at 3 Gulidhall chambers, Basinghall street, on avy 
Tuesday, 

John Ward, of Bishopsgate street, chemist—second div of 11d in the pound, payable 
at 3 Guildball chambers, Basinghal! street, on any Tue:day. 

William Willimott, jun., of Brixton, clerk in the Cu-toms—second div of Is 2}din 
the pound, payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghull street, on any Tuesday. 
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Richard Dart and Joseph Brown, of Bedford street, Covent garden, coach lace manu- | 


facturers—first div of 8s in the pound, peyable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Bas.nghall 
street, on any Tuesday. 


William Gootch—a first div of &din tt d 8 wuildhal 
Basing! all street, on any Tuesday. es — ee ee 
William Robarts, of Buroham, Bucks, 


payable at 3 Guildhell chambers spothecary —first div of 3s in the pound, 


Basinghall street, on ar y Tuesday. 
Thomas Atterton, of Rattlesden, Suffolk, maltster—first div of 1s 6}d in the pound, 
payable at 3 Guildball chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tuesday. 

Marsh and Son, of Great Scotland yard, navy agents—seventh div of 3d in the pound, 
payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tuesday. 

James Webb, of Hounslow heath, retailer of beer—second diy o! 3s 5d in the pound, 
payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basingha!l street, on any Tuesday. 

Josepn Frith Everett, of Holborn, hy¢raulic engineer—first civ ot 
payab'e at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tuesday 

Charles Farmer, of Edgeware road, ironmonger—first div : 
at 3 Guildball chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tuesday. 

Thomas Greenhill, of Great Dover street, four dealer—second div of 7 13-16d in the 
pound, payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tuesday. 

James Fraser, Brighton, draper—first dir of 83 3d in the pound, payable at 3 
Guiichall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tnesday. ° 

Edward Nairne, of Warnford court, stock broker—first div of ‘52d in the pound, | 
payable at 3 Guildhall chambers, Basinghall street, on any Tue day. | 

William and Alexander Miller, of Liverpool and Bootle, wine merchants—a div of | 
20s in the pound, upon the separate estate of William Miller; also a div of 6s 8d in 
the pound upon the separate estate of Alexander Miller, payable at 53 South Jobn 
street, Liverpoo], on any Wednesday. 

Thomas Wheeler, of Loverpect, frnit merchant—a diy of 2d in the pound, payable 
at 53 Sout John street, Liverpool, on any Wednesday. 

William Norris, of 11 Cambridge villas, Great College street, Camden New Town, 
builder—first and,final div of gd in the pound, payable at 12 Abchurch lane, on Satur- 
day next, and three following Saturdays. | 

Frederick Mountford, of Greenwich, stationer—first div of 4s 9d in the pound, pay- | 
able at 12 Abchurch lane, on Saturday next, and three following Saturdays. 

Eaward Capstick, of Greenwich, Kent, upholsterer—first div of 1s 6d in the pound, | 
payable at | Sambrook court, Basinghall street, on Saturday next, and two following 
Saturdays. 

Joseph Jirdine, of Dartford, Kent, linendraper—first div of 58 in the pound, pay- | 
able at | Sambrook Court, Basinghal! street, on Saturday next, and two following 
Saturdays. 

Charies Pulling, of Hay’s wharf, Tooley street, and 11 Trini'y square, Southwark, 
potato salesman—trst div of 9d in the pound, payabie at | Sambrook court, Basinghall 
street, on Saturday next, and two following S:turdays. | 

James Easton, of the Red Cow, Somersham, Huntingdonshire, carrier—first div of 
3s 34d in the pound, payabie at 1 Sambrook court, Basinghall street, on Saturday | 
next, and two following Saturdays. 

John Storey, of Monkwearmouth, Durham, rope manufacturer—second div of 23d 
in the pound, payable at the Royal Arcade, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on avy Saturday. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
J. Stewart. jun., Glasgow, flesher. 
W. Kent, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, joiner. 
G. MacLeod, Glasgow, wholesale chymist. 
D. Reekie, Ferry-lort-on-Craig, grocer. 


7s 6d in the pound, 


of 4d in the pound, payable 


| 
} 
} 
} 
| 





Tuesday, Dec. 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Britton and Darton, Gloucester; iron merchants—Britton, Darton, and Thompson, 
Gloucester, iron merchants; as far as regards T. G. Darton—G. and J. Hay- 
ward, Whitstable, ropemakers—Green and Dennis, Angel Throg- 
morton street, attorneys-at-law—The Camborne Gas Company—Ward and Co, 
Downham market, Norfolk, linseed crushers—Baker and Brookes, Manchester, | 
attorne ys-at-law—Robinson Brothers, Halifax add Doncaster, cork manufacturers; as | 
far as regards J. Robinson—B. F. Christian, sen., B. F. Cliristian, jun., aud J. Chris- 
tian, Deal, ironmongers—W. and F. Lowther, High street, Borough, hosiers —Berwick, 
Brothers, and Jamiesov, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff merchants; as faras regards T. 
Jamieson—C. and R, W. Ollivier, New Bond street, musicsellers—O.born and Dutton, 
Southampton, chymists—Coat and Chalker, Hammersmith, stonemasons— Beadell and 
Bruce, Oxfurd street-—Busch and Co., Mark lane, merchants—Busch and Co., Liver- 
pool, merchants; as for as regards H. Cox—Groom ard Brothers, Martle-ham, 
Suffolk, farmers—T. and R. Robson, S+ltwel! and Lobbyhill, Durham, horsedealers— 
Neumann and beck, London, merchants—Wil'is and Co , Crosby square, Bishopsgate ; 
as far as regards H. Hooper—West and Whiteford, Edmund street, Comberwel), timber 
mercliants—Mousley and Co., Port St Mary’s, Spain, ard London, wine merchants— 
Lindgren and Co., John street, America square, ship agents—Guitard and Burwash, 
Birchin lane, notaries public—McBride and Nodir, Liverpool, shipbrokers—Hancock 
and Year!, or Godfrey and Ilancock, Conduit street, Kegent street, cordwainers— 
Wilson, Heugh, and Cv., Glasgow, merchants ; as fur as regards L. Wilson. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. j 

J. Clarke, Stourbridge, grocer—first div of 344, any Thursday, at Mr Whitmore’s, | 
Birmingham. 

B. Lawrence, Crown court, Old Broad street, merchants—final div 
rate estate, Jan. 7, or any suvsequent Tuesday, at Mr Pennell’s, G 
Basinghall| strect. 

J. and J. F. King, Wells row, Islington, builders—second div cf 9d, Jan. 7, or any 
subs: quent Tuesday, at Mr Peaneli’s, Guildhall chamlers, Dasinghall street. 

W. Freeman, Edgware road, licensed victualler—first div of 4d, Jan. 7, or any subs 
sequent Tuesday, at Mr l’ennell’s, Guildhall chambers, B. singh!1 street. 

J.S. Gowing, Swaffham, Norfolk, bookseller—second div of 7,0, Jan. 7, or any 
subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Pennell’s, Guildhall chambers, Busingtiall street. 

J. Hunter, King Wiliam street, merchant—second div of 1s 7d, on Saturday next, 
and three subsequent Saturdays, at Mr Groom's, Abchurcl: lane 

J, Burt ard J. Burt, jun.. and W. T. Watson, Manchester a: 
agents—second div of 3d, and div of 93d on new proofs, Jon 
Tuesday, at Mr Fraser's, Manches‘er. 

J. Pierce, Chorley, Lancashire, corn dealer—first div of ls 2! 
quent Tuesday, at Mr Fraser's, Manchester. 


annnet 
court, 


of 74d, on sepa- 
hail chambers, 


ullda 


1 Leeds, 
14, or any 


commirsion 
subsequent 


Jan, 14, or any subse- 


R. Birrell, Blackburn, linendraper—first and final div of 9s 1/30, Jan. 7, or any 
subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Fraser's, Manchester. _ 7 
H. J. Hivxman, Bury, Lancashire, apothecary—first div of 2s 7d, Jan. 14, orany 


subsequent Tuesday, at Mr Fraser's, Manchester. : 

C. L. Swainson and J. Birchwood, Manchester, manufacturers t div of 2s 0§d, 
on new proofs, Jan. 14, or any subsequent Tuesdsy, at Mr I rs, Manchester. — 

J. Sm, Braithwaite, Cumberlandshire, woollen manufacturer—tir ta 1 final div of 
10d, on separate estate, Jan. 4, or any subsequent Saturday, at Mr Wak ey’s, Newcas- 
tle-upon- 1 yne. . 

J. Forrester, Whitehaven, mercer—fi-st and second div of 93 4d, on new proofs, 
Jau. 4, or any subsequent Saturday, at Mr Wakley’s, Newcastlo-u,oa-1} 

BANKRUPIS. 
Frederick Young, North place, Kingsland road, and Si'ver strect, G lien 
cheesemonger. 
Edward Trent, Sherborne and Yeovil, draper. 
James Ginn, Sadbury, Suffolk, builder. | 
John Hughes, Haceonby, Lincolnshire, beast jobber 
James Simons, Wibtoft, Warwickshire, hor-e dealer 


—fir> 


square, 





Joseph Haley and William Thomason, Manchester, co.ton manu! 3 | 


Villiam Atkinson, jun., Goole, shipwright. 
Ebenezer Lake, Okchampton, druggist. 





Gazette of Last Night. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Edward Pownall, shipowner, Ipswich. 
Ephraim ani George Godcbo!t, builders, College-place 
Francis Master, plumber, Reading. 
James Charles Cochrane Millar, surgeon, Clift 
William Stephens Meryweather, brickme«kcr, West-lism, Bosea | 
William Pitcher, corn dealer, Persh , Worcester 
Patrick Toole, provision dealer, Liverpoo! 
Edward Hall, smaliware manu‘acturer, Salt 


King's id, ( 
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Ashes duly free 


Montreal ccoce-cocecs 
First sort Pearl, U.8 
Montreal 





eee re eee een 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| PD + psacktene nen’ 


TIMES 
Weekly Price Current. 


29 «0 
30 6 
30 6 


43 0 


| LONDON, Fripay Eventne. 
|| &dd Five per cent to duties, except spirits 
tallow, sugar, nuimegs, and timber. 
| 


First sort Pot, U.S.p ewt 29% Od 3s 


31 
31 
31 


Cocoa duty B.P. 1d p lb. For 2a. 
Trinidad ...... perewt46 0 55 


50 


Para, Bahia,&Guayaquil 30 0 33 


Coffee duty B.P, 4d p 1b, For. 64 


Jamaica ,triage and ord, 


, 
PCT CWE, DOM... .ccvere 44 0 
| good and fine erd .... 55 0 
low to good middling 60 0 
finemiddling and fine 75 0 
| Ceylon, ord to good ord 
of native growth.... 55 0 
Plantation kind, triage 
ORE OTE cectmemcccn 46 0 
| g00d 'o fineord...... 57 6 
low middling to fine.. 62 0 
Mocha, fine ...-...... 76 0 
cleaned garbled...... 68 0 
ord andungarbled.... 50 0 
DUMNID wncecccceceses 43 0 
PE wetnsescceces. 48 6 
PID wesowsdsccesen 8 0 
MEOEEED cvccesciseesss 6) 0 
Brazil,ord to good ord.. 42 0 
fine ord and celoury.. 47 0 
StDomingo .......... 47 0 
Cuba,ord tozoodord .. 42 0 
fine ord to fine evssee 49 0 
Costa Rica ........000. 49 0 
La Guayra .....cc000.. 43 0 
' Cotton duty free 
| Surat.....seseseeperib © 4§ 
BORA. ..cesevcccnccss © © 
DS bucsbvesconsns OS 
Oe eee 
Bowed Georgia .......6 © 73 
New Orleans ..-..e00.. 0 73 
Demerara ccccescsccce 0 @ 
St Domingo ....00.... 9 0 
PEUEGME siscsctcacse 9 O 
NN -deuwsccnx onan @ O 
Drugs & Dyes duty /ree 
CocHINEAL 
Black ...00... perlb 4 0 
i WELVOE concememeccce, 8 8 
Lac Dyr 
DT ..coccccce perlb 1 11 
Other marks ...+e0cc 9 
SHELLAC 
Orange ........pewt 43 0 
Other sorts.......... 38 0 
TermeEnic 
Bengal..... perewt 16 0 
China ...... secccece 16 0 
Java and Malabar.... 12 © 
ERRA JAPONICA 
Cutch,Pegue,gd, pewt 15 0 
PO visvsveuneen te 6 
Dyewoods duly free 
OG Woop £s 
Jamaica.........perton 3 10 
BEORGRTAS ceccsnrnes S&S © 
Campeachyssereccererreee 6 10 
i Fostic 
Jamaica........perton 5 0 
ee 
Nicaracvua Woop 
Lima ............per ton 13 10 
! Other large solid ..... 10 @ 
} Srrall and rough wo. 9 0 
1; Baran Woop 
Bimas ......... perton 16 0 
Siam and Malabar ». 8 0 
Brazit Woop 
if Unbranded... perton 18 0 
Fruit—Almonds 
i Jordan, duty 25spewt,i 5 
| MEW w.ccccccsces 6 10 
| Ql aeocccccccccesceee G6 0 
| Barbary sweet,in bond 2 14 
PROGR seneusncvensneceer 2 
Currants, duty 15s percwt 
Zante & Cephal.new 2 1! 
a ES I 
Patras, new .....s0008 2 1 
Figs duty 15s per cwt 
Turkey,new,pewtdp 2 2 
SPORE cecncerensecccns |§ 30 
Plums duiy 20s percwt 
French... perewtdp 0 0 
Imperial cartoon,new 0 0 
Pranes, duty 7s,newdp 1 5 
Raisins duty i5s per ewt 
Denia, rew,pcwtdp 1} 15 
Valentia, new ...000 1 18 
Smyrna, black. new... 0 0 
} red and Eleme, new 1 18 
G Sultana,new,nom.,. 2 18 
Muscate! new, ......0. 2 3 
0 Clax duty fr ce £8 
3 Riga,P TR....perton 38 0 
: StPetersburgh,|2head 0 0 
5 9head © 0 
4 Friesland .........00. 35 0 
a Hemp dutu free 
pate St Perersb,clean. pton 30 0 
: Outshot, new ........ 28 0 
> half cleaned ........ 26 10 
es Riga, Rhine ....cocsrccsee 31 15 
Manilla, free .occce ses cceee - 31 10 
East Indian Sunr......... 0 0 
ORD acnipetmenntim insti nom. 
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Hides—Ox& Cow,perhs a « 4 | Seeds sd 4 a@ | SUGAR—REF. contd.td s d 4 g | 
BAandM Vid. dry 0 56 O 7% | Caraway, for. old, pewt22 0 832 0 Titlers, 20to28 1b 2. 30 6 8) 9 
Do.& R Grande, salted 0 37 0 43) Eng. new 32s 848, old 82 0 09 0 Lumps. 4()t0 43] Deerecvcee 30 0 00 

Brazil, dry... seseesecserseee O 4 OF 48) Canary sorsorerresesPOrQr 50 0 0 0 Crushed O00 oe oes vere o- 29 6 30 0 
Arysalted.e. see ove 0 23 0 3] | Clover,red eves POTCWE 0 O 0 0 No.8 w« oe 29 0 6 0 
, BALE cerccccvreee O 22 0 34 | white ... 0000 Dutch superior... 29 6 0 0 
io,dry sereerereeecerserrere O 4 GO bE) IES  icetstccimiiein 14 0 20 9 | No. 1 28 0 0 9g f! 
Lima & Valparaiso,dry 0 5 0 6 Linseed, foreign... perqr 38 0 46 0 BO. B sssccccrocee 85 © 87 6G 
Cape, salted sree 0 2 0 4 | English sve 0 6 0 6 | Belgiancrushed, No.l 27 6 0 9 
New South Wales ve 0 28 0 33) Mustard,br, .....pbush]6 0 14 0 , No.2 27 0 0 0 
WOW TOK iiicicmssnnsm “© 0 06 0 | WRIGD,. sevcssccstoersccs 73 9 Pieces eee ERED 26 0 26 6 
East TRIB eersccccserscrees © @ 810 Rape per lastof 10 qrs£24 0£26 0 Bastards..., 19 0 20 06 
Kips, Russia,dry....... 0 9 0 9} | Silk duty free RUUD scinssvisiesricwn 2 OO UA v 
§ America Horse,phide 5 6 6 6 | Surdah ssseseee POF ID 13 0 19 6 | Tallow 
German w.eerwndd 0 0 0 6 | Cossimbuzar w+ 3 0 17 6 | Duty BP. 1d, For.1s 6dp ewt 
ndigo duty free Gonatea vvsrenseeeee 7 6 17 0 | N. Amer. melted, pcwt 36 0 37 9 
HenB al vwrswesereneeee PEFR 3 0 G10 | — Comercollysnueneven 11 0 19 0 | St Petersburgh,new YC 36 6 36 g 
OUd0 orscorssenreereesorrenee 310 5 4} Bauleah,&c. . 5 € 16 0 | ANS. Wales svessrse 85 0 37 0 
MN iitcmuiimmg 8 6 6 s China, Tsatlee ... « 18 0 22 0 ‘Tar—Stockholm, p br] 20 6 21 0 
Manilla sevrssssersserrnnee 2 0 4 0 | Raws—White Novia... 22 6 98 0 | ATChANgel sissceseeee 20 6 21 9 
JAVA cocee ~ 50623] FOSSOMbIONE weseeeee 22 0 26 0 | Tea duty 2s 1d per lb 
Carraccas. we 406 0 | Bologna seesseeseereeseeee 19 0 22 0 Congou, ordandcombd 1 0 1 1} 
Guatemala svvveoeveesee 310 510 | Frit sissseccscssosee 19 0 29 0 middling to good ww. 1 1 1 2 
Leather, per jh | ROYANS ssececrersrssevsereee 20 0 22 0 fine to finest srwewe 1 3 1 16 
Crop Hides .. 30t040R0 8 1 0 | Do superior. +» 23 0 25 09 | Souchong, ordto fnew. 1 1 2 9 
do. - 50 65 O1004 ¢ | Bergam ., < 23 0 96 6 CU? cnn Fk * 14 
English Butts 16 24 0 103.1 4 | Milan ...... eoscssesccesese 22 0 26 G Pekoe, Flowerywnswsue 1 6 3 6 
do 28 36 2-2 a8 | ORGANZINES } Orange oes seeeee eee 011 1 9 
Foreign do .. 16 25 016 1 1 | Piedmont, 22-24 .... 28 6 30 6 | Twankay, ord to fine. 0 % 1 6 
do 28 86 010 1 4 | Do 24-28 0. 27 6 98 6 Hyson Skin woven © 9 1 6 
CalfSkins ....20 85 O1034 8 | Milan & Bergam, 18-22 28 6 29 6 | HYson, cemmon we 1 3 1 4 
do auste 06 46% 8 Do 24-26 26 0 27 0 | Middling to fine sw. 1 5 3 6 
do w+ 80 100 1 0 1 4 | Do 28-32 24 0 25 0 | Young Hy80Msvwesee 010 3 2 
Dressing Hides...ecees. 6 7} 1 1 | TRAMS—Milan, 22-24... 26 0 98 6 | TMPETIal sessseseenersene 1 2 2 4 
Shaved dO secsscseee 0 8} 0 21 Do 24-28... 24 0 95 0 GUNpowder scercorrrce 1 8 3 6 
Horse Hides, English ., 0 7 1 0 Brutias—Short ree! .. 13 0 13 6 | Timber aa soa 
do Spanish, per hide § O11 0 | pLOng dO vsrssseseereeree 13 0 13 3 | Duty, foreign 15s, B.P. 1s per load. 
Kips, Petersburgh, per jh 1 @ 1 33) PERSIANS J.cccuce, 9 0 10 6 | Danizic and Memel fir ¢0 9 to 70 0 
do East India ........ 0 8} 1 44 Spices—Pimenro, duty 5s 1BA..ssesrseeevseervee —= 65 O— 67 6 
| Metals—COPPER per cwt... perlb bond 0 53 9 53 Swedish sssseseerere—= 55 O— 57 6 
| Sheathing, bolts, &c. 0 93 0 0 | PEPFER, duty 6d plb Canada red pine ..-— 57 6— 70 0 
BottOms werssssssssesesse 0 10f 0 0 Black—Malabar, half- lem Braye ne 55 O— OO 8 
Old sevsssssessseeevseseeens 0 S$ 0 8} heavy & heavy bd. 0 34 0 3;| New Brunswick do. large 80 0— 90 0 
Tough cake,...p ton £84 0 0 6 BRIGUE sccssstcnevesesancnne 0 3 0 g@2 ry do. small 50 O— 52 6 
i1€ sro ececrecresesceseeseee 83 0 0 0 SUMAETA ssvsseresesvereee O 3 0 3p AMCDEC OBKssssserervseene 80 O— 90 0 
See, cordon co ee White, ord to fine... 0 6 0 10} | Baltic —~ sereeccesceeserens 70 O— 100 0 
Bars, &c. British... 515 6 C | GINGER duty B.P.5epcwl, For.104 | Aftican — duty free sue 160 to 
Nail TOds sesso 6 124 615 | Bengal, per owtebd 16 0 50 0 | Indianteake duty free... 200 @—210 0 
HoOpSeveersseeeeee 715 8 0 | Malabareseesscceed p 18 0 118 0 | Dainscot logs, 18ft, each 50 O— 90 
SHES rerversesseereeverere 810 0 0 | JAMAICA serssserssseereene 50 0210 g | Deals, duty foreign 20s, B.P. 28 per lozd. 
Pig, Nol,Wales ... 3 5 8 74 | Barbadoes weeeeeeeee 30 0 36 0 Norway per 120 of 12ft.smsnd 18 to 24 
Bars, &C. sussesvenem 415 5 0 | CAs. LIGNEA duly B.P.1dp tb, For 3q| Swedish | — 14 fe sss 19 —224 
Pig, No.1,Clyde .... 2 6$ 0 0 ord to good, pewt, bd 102 6106 9 | Russian, Petersburgstandard 134—15 
pSmedish, in bond...... 1115. 0 0 - fine, BOTtEd.....0000000000107 0 108 0 canes Sega eee rem 
AD, pton—Eng, pig 1710 0 0 INNAMON duty B. P. 3d p lb, Fer. 6d ea S ato ci” jar 
sheet susbieeeer ae 5 0 0] Ceylon, per Ib—ist wba 4 4 40 | Dant wy sap a haaahaa >. 
red lead .......... 18 10 0 0 SECON svvesseeserereeerre 1 8 § Q | LAMEZICdeCK, CAC sessorere 148 to 258 
WHILE SD covccccee, BA 1 0 0 third andordinary..... 0 9 9 7 a daty free 
g patent shot........ 20 0 0 6 | CLoves, duty 6d, per lb en iene nen ° 63} 
panish pig,in bond 16 74 16 10 Amboyna&Bencoolen 010 1 6 s iale eae 
TEEL, Swedish, in kgsi4 13° 15 0 Cayenne and Bourbon 0 6} 0 7 | Fobacco won Nigh lan Peis 
TEASE wee. 15 0 15 § | MACE, duty 266d, perib 1 6 g 3 | Maryland, per Ib, bond. 0 8 1 0 
SPELTER, for. per ton 16 74 16 10 Nurmees duty 2s 6d | Virginia = srecersccsresseere O 4f 0 10 
TIN duty B.P.3sp cwt, For.6s small to fine, perlb.., 2 2 4 © le ss wt Dt seossvssnsoneen : , «.% 
Bfiglish blocks,pton 83 0 0 0 s savenes andord..... 0 9 1 g | scmiuc ee 0 . : ° | 
ATS sscccccccees 84 0 9 0 rits—Rum duty B. P.8s2d pgall, |. Dececeedees 
Banea,in bond, nom. 84 0 0 0 | - For l5s4d en tea aaa is 30| 
Straits _do........ 838 @ 0 0 Jamaica, 15 to 25 O P, er nae -saceenenonnen l ; 0 | 
TIN PLATES, per box : ofan es 2 6 28 Havana cigars, bd duty 9s 5 0 14 0 | 
coal, 1C ...... Sls 6d 32 6y 0 stesseeesreseee 250 3 4 duty Fi ivi { 
Coke, i ee i ee ae fine MAPKS wesc 4 0 5 0 TerPentine dsty For. Spirits se | 
are * Demersra,10to200 P ] ee ss Se | 

Molasses duty B.P. 432, For.5s9a 8, 060 10 2 0 Eng. Spirits,withoutcks 32 6 83 6 

West India, d p, verewt 14 6 17 6 30 £040 sessssersssserree 2 6 2 8 Foreign do , with casks 33 6 34 0 
Refiners’, forhomeuse,fri3 6 18 06 Leewardl.,Pto50P.. 1 9 1 10 lwo 1—EnGisu.—Per pack of 240 Jb 
Do export(on board) 6d12 0 14 9 | East India, proofs. 1 8 1 9 | "Peestes So. Down hogs 13/10 14/10 

Oils—Fish ce 2 « Brandy duty 15s p gai Half-bred hogs 14 0 15 O. | 
Seal,pale, p252gal dp 37 0 37 10 IN45.. p 6 4hds 6 Kent fleeces w..s0e 14 0 15 0 | 
Yellow ...cecrsrsrseesrsere 3510 36 0 Vintageof | 1846... 51¢ 6 0 5.Down ewes kwethers 11 0 12 0 
Sperm ........... 85 0 && 0 Ist brands 4 '847.. 5 4 5 6 Leicester do 1l 0 12 6 
Head matter ............ 95 0 96 9 lion {1% 8 1! gem puneis 6 Ge 
COM sereercersesesserscerces 38 10 39 0) L1849. 4 7 4 9 | Prime ané picklock 12 01 | 
South Sea seesveseeee 35.19 37 0 | Geneva, comMON see 110 2 0 | Choice : ll 0 12 0 

Olive, Galipoinper tun 43.0 43 19 | oh iMesr enn eat Super sesscceeseeereenre 10 0 11 0 tf 
Panish and Sicily ...... 41.10 42 0 1 Spirits, duly paid... § 9 9 ing--Wether mat. 
nineties wis ab | __ Malt spirits, dittowuee 11 0 12 6 | ee 2 18 13 10 
COCOA NUt overererrevesereee 29 0 39 0 | Sugar duty B. P. ils or 125 10d p cwt Common ....cssesecree 11 0 12 0 
Seed, Rape, pale ......... 35 0 38 10 | For, 15s Gd, 178, or 18s 1d | Hog matchins .... 17 0 19 6 
Linseed vwwsensserenee 341 3415 | WI,BP br dp,pewt 370 39 9 | Picklock matching 14 0 15 0 
Black Sea wu... pqr 49.01 495 6c MIdALDG  sssereesveree 89 6 41 6 | Super an « 12 0 
St Petersbg Morshank 48 0 48 6 g0od and fine...... 42 6 46 0 | ForE1GN—duty free,—Per Ib 
Do cake.w...per ton 7/58 7 10s Mauritius, brown ... 32 6 88 0 | Spanish :— ; sdea 
do Foreign .......0. 5 0 8 23 JOLOW wresrerecescereereee 38° 6 41 0 oan R’s,F’3&S1 5 1 6 
SED otc 4 O 410 good and fine yellow... 42 0 44 0} 7 ila = § <@ 
Provisions—A li articies duty paid, | Bengal, brown sess 30 0 33 0 | Caceres « a ae | 
Butter—Waterford new 78s 1d 80s 0d! yellow and white .... 34 6 46 0 | Soria ccossscsscesovecse 1 2 1 8 
CALIOW wereserrecssrseerers 80 0 88 0 Grainy brown......... 37 0 39 0 | Bovillencccccoccccsce 1 @ 2 8 
lp 78 0 80 0 yellow and white ... 40 0 50 0 German, (Istand 2d Elect3 3 4 6 
Limericksccccccecrsocveee 70 0 76 0 Madras, brown ...ss.s0.0, 29 6 83 0 | Saxon P prima se 2 6 7 
Freisland, fresh ...4.....90 0 0 © yelowand white -. 35 0 48 0 and S seaeie 20 24 | 
Ligland Holstein, fine 99 0 96 0 | Java, brown and yellow 26 0 42 6 | prand, (secum — ie 18 
Leer wwvssersseerresseveree 63 0 7) 0 | — Fey ANd White woe. 43 0 47 0 | Rlsctorsln 36 5 6 | 
Bacon,singed—Waterfd, 43 0 45 0 Manilla, low brown...... 30 0 33 0 Moravian, rima = 29 33) 
Limerick .....0-s000m 0 0 0 0 cament qual. of clayed 87 € 38 0 | Bohemian, /Riar™ os 3 3 
Hams—Westphalia ......50 0 70 0 Pernam, brown and yel 34 0 39 0 and | tertia - 9 20 
Lard—Waterfordand Li- WHItC ssvcererrerserscerere 40 0 44 0 | Hungarian Renita «i. 28 49 
merick bladder ...... 44 0 56 0 | Bahia,brownandyellow 25 6 40 0 | Aust Nang; avVDL_ 
Corkand Belfast do... 48 0 52 0 WHI srvvesereeersrrerrene 41 0 45 6 | Cc mbi ‘and Cl thing I 13 2 
Firkin and keg Irish... 42 0 0 0 | Havana, brown & yel... 36 0 45 0 | ae ee 0 uw! 2 
American & Canadian 0 0 0 0 WHIC sssssrerevesereereee 16 0 55 0 | Lock ao © 431 a 
Te Aner ae," & 8 0 0 | Porto Rico, low & mid. 36 0 42 9 | Locks and Pieces sw ce 44 
Pork—Amer.&Can.pb. 0 0 0 0 | 800d and fiN@rwsvevee 42 6 45 0 | Skin ena Sipe 01417 
Beef—Amer.& Can. pte 75 0 90 0 |} REFINED duty Br. 145 8d, a Australian & Swan River 
Inferior servos 0 0 0 0 | For, 22s 8d Combing andClothing 1 14 1 103 
Cheese—Edam ween. 36 0 42 0 | Bounty in B. ship, per cwt, refined 13392, | Lamb . . 1 43 7 | 
Gouda «00. + 26 0 32 0} bastards 31s re aa 0 10° ; 2 
Canter ..... o 20 0 0 0 Do loaves,8 to 10 Ib pree 563 Od 57s 0d) Grease a: 2 - 
American o-sewwene 42 0 46 0 | Equal tostand,l2to 14lb 51 9 0| GkinendSipe 1 41 5 
Rice duty B. P. 6d p cwt, For. 1s Titlers, equal to stand 50 6 54 0 Cape—Avera: e Flocks. 6 5 1 s 
Bengal, white, perewt... 9 § 12 0 Ordinary lumps,45 1b... 50 0 51 9 | Combin nd Cc) thing 0 93 1 8 
Motes ttreeeeeeereseeees 8 3 9 GF Set IUMPS sereersseeererveee 45 0 46 0 | am —— ae ° nt 1 6! 
BVB  werrcsecsersecseereereee 8 0 12 0 BOCES cco cccccccccccecescccces BD § I cr ahi | 
Sago duty 6d per cwt, UIC snininissnceettocenins 29 ° 37 | — ~pahsherrandantan ; et : if 
Fiat: PEE CWtowrerrervrnren 19 © 940 | Troscle 2c, 13 6 25 6 | Winedayscedper gel cg a 3 | 
Flour srrssserssssesseerensees 1¢ 0 15 0 | In bd, Turkey lvs,lto4Ib 43 0 45 06 ort . aed S } 2 0 
Saitpetre Bengal p cwt = 6 29 ¢ SED MORVOS seonssccecoen 84 8 0 0 Claret «......... ee ° e a 0 
TE sndnenntl © oe ae . 33 0 0 =. 7 
Semavaertaaa f | CITY ver seveeveeeeeree Dutt 12 © 76 0 
opa =) eS 0 V © Madeira. cess pipe 18 0 55 0 | 
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NEE cc nae ane mn a eerste tenner eeremenemnserennneneaennnennmenSiemnennsateemnEnntematieen 
STATEMENT 


Of comparative Imports, Exports,and Home Consumption of the following articles 
from Jan. 1 to Dec, 28, 1849-50, showing the stock on hand on Dec. 28 in each 
year, FOR THE PORT OF LONDON. 

Gar” / thosearticlesduty free, the deliveries for exportation are included under the 
head Home Consumption. 


East and West Indian Produce, &c. 






















SUGAR. 
Imported | Duty paid Stock 

British Plantation, 1849 1850 1849 1850 1849 | 1850 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
West [dia ccereersrcccccesseeerees! 76,155 | 69,574 | 84,973 | 77,684] 16,588 | 8,291 
Bast [Indies seeseesesvesceveveceeses| 45,842 | 41,690 | 47,927 | 42,533 | 14.550 | 13,873 
MBUTIEIUS noe veeccesceccerereseseseee| 25,871 | 27,955 | 31,544 | 30,004 | 5,551 | 3,479 

Foreign 000 000 006 000 08 coe eee ee bee bee eee eee 19,873 30,581 eco | eco 








147,368 | 139,219 |*84,317 | 180,802 | 37,089 25,643 
































Foreign Sugar. Exported 
Cheribon, Siam, & Manilla ..«| 6,450 | 1,608 2,931 3,097 ] 4,650 6,917 
VATED coe vee cee cos one one tee tee seseee 28,944 18,326 12, 159 12,539 2i 988 15,083 
Porto RICO ove cesses cee severe see ovens 9,407 6,455 987 1, 480 5,763 3,075 
Brasil cesses scescoccecsescocssonseoveee| 15,544 | 10,913] 8,763 5,233 | 8,050 | 8,701 
60,345 46,302 * 24,840 22,349 | 40,451 33,776 
i inn lh Bh = 
PRICE OF SUGARS.—The average prices of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, exclusiv® 
ofthe duties :— - 
From the British Possessions in America se... 0 0 percwt, 


— M&Uritius secre O 0 = 
East Indies wc 33 42 _ 


The average price Of the three [8.000 .s-eee +e 





























































0 0 ~_ 
~~" MOLASSES. Imported | Duty paid | Stock 
WestIndia... O00 one cee cee ces see eeeeee 8,840 | _ 8,246 ; _7,1 78 sf | E 7,16 a To 5,010 | _ 5,989 
RUM. 
Imported Exported Home Consump. Stock 
1849 1850 1849 | 1850 1849 | 1850 1849 | 1850 
gal gal gal | gal gal | gal gal | gal 
West India 2,192,940 1,718,0:0/1,067,850 1,025,325) 1,224,000 1,835,600 2,037,510 3,393,650 
EastIndial 594,990: 329.220} 502,560 343,5¢5| "136.770 | 63,630\ 417,600 338,985 
Foreign 83,485) 114,750] 30,780) 126,765 990, 1,125] 128,925) 115,785 
2,870,415 2,161,980 1,601,190 1,495,395! 1,355,760 1,400,355 2,584,035 1,848,420 
‘COCOA.—Cwrts. 
Br. Plant... 24,4%7 | 16,763 813; 1.186 | 19,363 | 20,8529 11,817] 7,253 
Foreign.....| 9,363 | 8,113] 9204 | 6,116] 3,722 | 3,283] 8,291 | 7,042 
33,810 | 24,876} 9,017 | 7,302 | 23,085 | 23,635] 20,108 | 14,295 
a COPPEE.—Cwts, 0 
Br. Plant....) 10,004 | 18,616, 2,180 | 1,188 » 20,294 , 12,504 9,600, 9,524 
Ceylon ...+| 293,643 | 235,068 | 60,321 22,945 | 213,951 | 199,673 | 198,813 , 220,056 
—— ee _ Ol + - 


Total BP.| 303,647 | 248,684 | 62,501 ) 24,133 


oe — 


234,245 | 203,377 | 208,413 229,580 


emer eee | 








Mocha ss} 14971 | 18,595 | 3,747} 2,208] 11,491 | 35,540 | 12,379, 13,242 
Foreign EI.| 17,395 | 12,474 | 35,506 } 11,889 | 8,256 | 6,059 | 22,475 | 16,996 | 
Malabar .. see 276 eee oo 159 173 129 | 232 | 
StDomingo., 1,500 9,710 2,312 | 6,348 93 382 1,634) 4,615 
Hav.&PRic| 36,786 | 3,069 38,185 2,299 891 538 5,068 ) 5,302 
Brazil ....| 72,360 | 68,386 | 72,745 , 35,315 | 17,00¢ | 8,094] 18,89: | 43,878 
African sos.ce 1) 666] ue | ane - 8 2| 660 
Total For...' 143,012 | 113,176 [152,515 | 58,¢59 | 37,874 | 30,794] 60,578 , 84,925 








— ——— ] —_—_--——- —-— --— 


234,171 * 265,991 314,505 








272,119 


Grand tot.| 445,659 361,860 1 215,016 | 82,192 
RICE, | 
Tons 



































Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons | Tons ; 
British EIl...{ 19,397 | 12,197 4,395 2,575 | 14,198 10,314 | 20,468} 19,796 
Foreign EI.| 1,410 591 1,794 } 591 763 1,183 2,113 093 
Total.....| 20,807 | 12,788 6,189 3,166 | 14,961 | 11,497 | 22,581 | 20,794 
PEPPER Bags | Bags Bags | Bags Bags | Bags Bags | Bags 
White woo} 2,516 | 3,306 606 | 223 3,859 3,151 3,613 3,470 
Black sss reese | 45,651 \ 55,655 | 35,084 30,187] 32,246 28,161 | 46,066 53,6386 
| | | 

| Pkgs | Pkgs y Pkes | Pkgs | Pkgs | Pkgs y Pkes | Pkas 
NUTMEGS' 1,266 1,702 239 437 1,930 1,211 506 | 594 
Do. Wild.) 9 ove 18 312 393 173 1,043 } 542 
CAS. LIG,) 10,13! | 13,077 | 8,179 | 10,734] 1,102 | 1,547 887 | 1,604 
CINNAMON.| (7,002 7,504 5,265 | 6,092 1,292 | 951 2,269 2,745 
bags | bags bags bags bags bags bags bags 

PIMENTO) 24,108 | 15,622 | 18,756 | 5,256 


3,469 3,581 3,918 ‘10.521 








Raw Materials, Dye Stuffs, &e. 




























































Serons Serons j Serons | Serons | Serons | Serons , Serons | Serons 
CocHINBAL.| 12,614 | 17,646 an 13,581 | 13,248 | 3,923 8,624 
chests | chests | chests | chests | chests | chests | chests chests 
LAC DYE.) 3,270 } 6,441 a 4,145 §,502 3,546 | 5,314 
tons tons tons tons tons tons i tons tons 
Loawoon..| £5,446 | 6,149 we awe 5,920 5,887 | 1,372 | 1,733 
FUSTIC ..| 1,798! 2,076) we | ow | 1949) 1834! 466 717 
INDIGO, a . 
chests | chests § chests , chests j chests { chests j chests chests 
East India.} 82,317 | 26,760 ove oe 32,728 | 28,642 | 29,057 27,181 
—_——— —_—_—\|_ee-3--r--_-_ —_ —_—-- 
serons| serons | serons | serons | serons | serons | serons | serons 
Spanish...... 2,332 3,078 eee eee 3,004 | 2,471 396 1,005 
SALTPETRE. . 
Nitrate of tons tons tons tons tons tons tons | tons 
Potass he 9,999 | 10,030 eee eee 8,769 10,622 3,076 | 2,599 
Nitrate of | | 
Soda soe! 5,689 | 2,604 J ove oe * 4,218! 3,103) 2,451) 2,041 
COTTON. a a 
bags | bags bags bags bags bags bags bags 
American...) 2,726, 3,419] a ove 3,064, 3,691 202 29 
Brazil sss. 426, 279] une on 648 23 105 75 
| East India.) 25,456) 63,750] ove sien 47,053, 66,916] 20,150, 48,259 
Liverpl., all { | 
kinds ..+../1,728,194)1,562,94i] 181,460, 217,160)1,463,859 1,423,336) 475,510, 391,07) 
manages sn asiialehma i thinaiiahnialeabaions | ee fem 
Total... 1,756,802, 1,630,389 181,460) 217,160}1,514,615 1,504,220) 495,967 | 439,76 











Che Ratlwap Monttor. 


EPITOME OF RAILWAY NEWS. 


ULsTErR Unto 
to convert the 
8nd Belfasy* 

Mip Kent (LANDowneERs’ LINE).—The bill for constructing this line on 
the novel principle of a public highway, under the direetion of a board of 
public commissioners and auditors, was last evening deposited at the Private 


Bill-office. The petitioners for the bill are the landowners along the line, 600 
in number. 





ee 


N.—It is proposed to apply to parliament in the ensuing session 
Ulster canal into a railway to unite with that between Armagh | 


RAILWAY SHARE MAREDET. 
LONDON. 


MonpaAy, Dec, 30.—The railway market opened with firmness, but in the || 


course of the day prices presented a heavy appearance. The arrangement of | 
the account occupied a good deal of attention, and the operators for the rise had | 
to pay very high rates of continuation. Most descriptions of shares, with the | 
exception of Great Western, were found to be plentiful among the dealers, 

TUESDAY, D.c. 31.—The railway market waa heavy up to the close of busi- | 
ness, the operations connected with the settlement rendering the various de- 
scriptions of shares abundant. After the ordinary hours of dealing there was 
rather more firmness, it being then fully ascertained that the account had passed 
= without extreme difficulty, and also that the foreign exchanges were 

er. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1.—Railways shares were better at the commencemant 
of busines, but the increase of sales subsequently caused a reaction. Before, 
however, the final close of the market a firmer feeling was exhibited on the 
prospect of higher traffic receipts. 

THrusDAY, Jan. 2.—The railway-market was quiet during the early part of 
the morning, but when the advance took place in Consola there was a general 
improvement in shares. 

FRIDAY, Jau. 3,—Railway shares have been generally higher. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





HANDWRITING OF EMINENT PERSONS.—Martin Luther.—The writing was 
firm and legib!e, though not very eyual nor very straight. ThisI thought a 
true version ; as he had strong passions, as well as strong reasons for what he | 
did. Sir Thomas More.—By no means displaying the calm firmness he pos- | 
sessed; the lines crooked and tumbling down hill. Rubens.—Manly, bold, 
with a careless ease and clearness deaoting mastery of hand. Lord Bacon.— 
Very like an elegant modern shorthand. Clear, neat and regular. The signa- 
ture involved in broken lines, as ifa fly had struggled and died in a spider's 
web. Voltaire—Very regular, clear, steady, and straight; evidently not 
written rapidly but with a continuous ease, which might go on writing book 
after book in just the same way. Oliver Cromwell.— Large, bold, steady, sharp, 
and straight. The signature made up of halberds and pointed palisades. But 
another letter of his was not at all of this character. It displayed a perplexed 
and undecided mind at the time it was written. Prince de Conde.—Not at all 
in accordance with the strong expression and buffalo features of his face. 
Charlotte Corday.—Firm, clear, steady, but not without emotion. Cuvier.— 
Very like the writing of Charlotte Corday, but not so strong or compact. 
Danton.— Wilful, daring, without metho! or care. George the Fourth-—Not at 
all the gentlemanly hand most people would expect, rather like a housemaid’s 
Pope.— Very bad, small, full of indecision; avery hedgerow of corrections and 
erasures. Cardinal Wolsey.—A good band, disturbed only Ly nervous energy 
and self-will. Porson.—Correct and steady; the reverse of his p:rsomal ap- 
pearance and habits. Shakspere—A very bad hand indeed, confused, crowded, 
crooked in the lines, and scarcely legible. Napoleon.—Still more illegible. No 
letters formed at all, the signature a mere hasty scrimmage with the pen.— 
Morning Advertiser. 

STEAMBOAT BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES.—The annual report of 
commerce and navigation gives the following aggregate of the number of steam- 
boats built in the United States since ,1824, 25 years in periods of five years | 
each :—From 1824 to 1829, 194; from1829 to 1834, 304; from 1534 to 1839, 
504; from 1839 to 1844, 522; from 1844 to 1819, 969; Two- 
thirds of these are built in the west, one-sixth of them in Ohio, The largest 
number of steamers built at one place are built in Vittsburg and ite neighbour- 
hood.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

CHARITABLE INSTSTUTIONS IN LONDON,-—Taking the whole of London, and 
not exempting, from their distance, uch as may be correctly classed as metro- 
politan institutions, as ‘Greenwich Hospital, &c, there are no less than 491 
charitable institutions, exclusive of mere local endowments and truste, parochial 
and local schools, &c. These charities comprise 12 general medica! hospitals, 
50 medical charities for special purposes, 35 general dispensaries, 12 societies 
and institutions for the preservation of life aud public morals, 15 societies for 
reclaiming the fallen, and staying the progress of crime, 14 societies for the re- 
lief of general destitution and dis'rese, 12 socie'ics for the relief of specific de- 
scription, 15 societies for aiding the resources of the industrious (exclusive of 
loan funds and savings-bank+), 11 societies for the deaf aud dum’), and the 
blind, 103 colleges, horpitals, and institutions of almshouses for -the aged, 16 
charitable pension societies, 74 charitable and provident sccieties, chiefly for 
specified classes, 31 asylums for orphan and other necessitous children, 10 educa- 
tional foundations, 4 charitable modern ditto, 49 schvvl societies, religious books, 
church aiding and Christian visiting societies, and 35 Lible ad missionary 
societies—Total 491. (This includes parent eocieties only, and is quite exclusive 
of the numerous “ auxiliaries,” &c.) These charities annually disburse 
1,764,7334. ! 

ENTRANCE TO THE\TRES.—I was much pleased in perusing a recent number 
of your publication (Dec. 14th) to see that you had called attention to one of 
the greatest and moet dangerous nuisances which the public have to putuy 
with. I allude tothe badly planned (1 might also eay wickedly aud cruely | 
planned) entrances to our ibcatres aud other public places of amusement. Oiten 
would my family and myself visit the theatres, but the dread of the fearful 
 inferoal machine,” through which every individual must pass (t 


total, 2,492. 


of the indelicate crushing and squeezivg especially fur the ladies, which have to 
be first endured), before admission can be obtaiued, prevents us, &s no deubt 
it does thousands of others, from doing so"; and therefore [ trust the subject will | 


not be allowed to sleep until the managers of every theatre (if not for the com- 
fort of their patrons, fur their own interest sake) have remedied the evil in 


question. Indeed, a licence ought not to be granted to any house WLere ample 
provision is omitted to be made, pot ouly for the ordinary it and egress, | 

; 5 i ‘ r . , : } — _ 

| but in the case of fire, fur the speedy and safe emptying uf tue hou Jorre 


| spondent of 7he Builder, 


say nothing |} 
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The highest prices of the day are given. 
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Postage of Foreign Letters. 
(From the Post Ofice Packet List.) 


The single rate on all foreign and colonial letters, when 


eonveyed by packet, is as follows :— Single 
BY PACKETS FROM LONDON, rate. 
Between the United Kingdem and asd 


Prussia, via Hamburg and Holland, uniform 
British and foreipn rate, not excerding $02... 1 0 
Ditto, via Belgium, uniform do do under$oz.. 1 0 
Countrieson the Continent of Europe, via Prussia: 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
Oldenburg & Saxony,uniformdodo under $02 o. 
German States (except Wurtemburg) served by 
the post office of Tour and Taxis, do do... 
Poland, do BO cecceeceecee PTrTitTiTTiittit tt 
Russia, do do..., 
Sweden, do do 
Austrian States, via Belgium and Holland, do do 
Austrian Silesiaand Galicia, via Hamburg, do do 
Allother parts of Austrian States (ditto) dodo ... 
Holland, uniform British and foreign rate (% 02) 
Hanover and Brunswick, dittO seers ccseressrereeeees 
Denmark, ditto .0.sercsceeesereereee 
Lubeck, via Hamburg, ditto ... 
Mamburg, ditto—8remen, ditto... 
Oldenburg, ditto serceresseecsscseees 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, ditto .....+scescore sooreseees 
aHeligoland ditto—aCuxlaven, ditto.........each 
aCountries on the Continent, via Holland,ditto... 
GJava, Via Holland, ditto... seoceeceesererecevccscee ces 
aSweden, Norway, and Mecklenburg Strelitz, if 
addressed via Hamburg, not interded to be 
forwarded through Prussia—packet rate from 
London, 1s 84; inland postage, if not posted 
or delivered at the port, 2d; total single rate...1 


BY PACKETS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Between the United Kingdom and 
BLASDON cco cee 000 cocccecccccvcecccccceces 0g see connec coe covees 
| apain (by Southampton packet) «rerersseseree 
aGreece and Egypt (Alexandria excepted)... 
AleKANATIA...cv0ccessseccccccessccces ses cveces ons vee see vee eee 
aChill, Peru, and Western Coast of America... 
aCalifornia and Oregon, British and foreign rate 
aHaytiand the foreign West India Islands(Cuba 
EXCEPLEA)..occrreeseesereesseecer essere reeonsnnesesees ene ane 
aNew Grenada and Venezuela 
aMexico and Cuba 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Ionian Islands «s.sce-s-seeees 
HOMAUras oo sosccvceecorccccen sevens reeves see see cee ceoeeoes 
British West Indies (Jamaica& Berbice excepted) 
Kingston, Jamaica ose.sccsecrsorsseeceneeeees 
Aden and Ceylon, via Southampton .. 
India via Southampton ceeseceseceerevess 
Hong Kong, via Southampton .. 
aMadeira, via Lisbon .eossccseceees 
Jamaica, the Packet Port of Kingston excepted, 
including the internal colonial rate Of 2d se+.s.e0 
Berbice, ditto wescoccecreccessecerccvecscccccccsccveseecos eve 
BY PACKETS FROM DOVER, 
Between the United Kingdom and 
Belgium, British and Foreign, under 2 OZsesec 0 
Lubeck via Belgium, ditto, ditto ...... ecccece 
Holland, via Belgium, uniform British and 
foreign rate, not exceeding 4 OZ.ce-ccceeereeeeseeeee 
aCountries on the Continent of Europe, via Bel- 
gium, uniform Britteh rate,’notexceeding § 02... 
France & Algeria, British & foreign, under } oz 
Belgium, via France, CittO....00...secceseeeerssecseeeee 
aSpain, Portugal, Sardinia, Tuscany, and Lucca, 
via France, ditto eve scescoescescose 
aHolland, Two Sicilies, Papal States, Modena, 
Parma, Placentia, Greece, Archipelago, and 
Ionian Islands, via France, uniferm British 
Tate, NOt ExCCEAING 4 02 recscecesccccesceecerorsces see 
Bavaria, via France, ditto 
Prussia, via France .... 
Russia, via France  osecee coccceccsccsces ccs coccccsen seecee 
Austrian dominions and cities of Cracow and 
Belgrade, via France, uniform British and fo- 
reign rate, under } OUNCE « 
Baden, dittO ...csecceseeceeseeesers 
Wurtemburg, ditto .. 
| Switzerland CittO ccorocccsccsrccscerevceceseressevescsces 
Certain Northern States of Europe, forwarded 
through the office of Tour &Taxis,via France,do 1 8 
Certain States of Germany, served by the office of 
Tour and Taxis, via France, ditto ...cccccccscocenre 1 8 
Wallachia and Moldavia, via France, ditto........ 1 9 
Turkey in Europe (Belgrade excepted), and Scu- 
tari in Asia, via France, dittO secorcccesereecesoee 1 11 
Southern Poland (viz.the Governments of Cra- 
cow, Lublin, and Sandomier,) and Southern 
Russia, via France, ditto ...se.sssecccsecssscsecseseree 1 4 
Alexandria, Beyrout, Smyrna, Dardanelles, and 
Constantinople, by French packet, via Mar- 
SCI]E8, AittO......scercrcccscccceceeece +++ eererecerenecee cee 
Tuscany and Nuples, ditto, ditto s+. 
@aSardinia and S:cily, ditto, ditto seers 
Roman States, ditto ssersrceroesrer eves 
Greece, ditto, ditto seers. 
Malta, ditto, ditto ...ceerceeeee oc cececeee cee 
Malta by Monthly closed Mail, via Marseilles, do 
Alexandria, ditto ,dittO.cerorscrserecerersceseeeseroes 
@ India, ditto, ditto os... ° 
| a Hong Kong, ditto, ditto... 
@ Ionian Islands, ditto, ditto ... 
{ BY PACK&TS FROM LIVERPOOL. 
United States, uniform British and foreiga rate, 
NOt EXCEEMING 40Z vrccssecererccsrreccsecsceseeesccessces 1 
eCalifornia and Oregon, via United States, ditto 2 
i 
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ACUDA 000 000 000 coc ccecce cee cov ccc cccescocsecscesces cor cceces coe 

Bermuda and Newfoundland, uniform rate of ... 

tNova Scotia, New Brunswick,and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, uniform rate Of sccsceccrcseccereseerere I 
Ditto, via United States, British andforeignrate 1 

SE, GEE cnccicnvnitemnnmomnmunn § 
This includes the internal colonial rate of 2d per 4 0z 

BY PACKETS FROM FALMOUTA. 


neo ocFfV7o 





Packet Inland postageif Total 

rate from notpostedordeli- single 

Falmouth. vered atthe port. rate, 

s da s d s d 

GM AGEALR secccrccccce 1 8 coccccere O 2 cooccsere 1 10 
BBLASI ccorcccccccscce 3 F cee 0 2 2 9 
CN Ein SG 6 cts. OS sive 3D F 


> The postage marked a must be paid in advance 


THE ECONOMIST 
Can be forwarded, by packet rez or POSTAGE, to the 
following British Colonies and Foreign Countries, viz. :— 


Aden India via South- Bremen 
Antigua arapton Buenos Ayres 
Bahama Jamaica Cuxhaven 
mee Malta Denmark 
erbice Mon‘serrat France 
Bermuda Nevis Greece 
Canada New Brunswick Hamburg 
Cariacow Newfoundland Hayti or 
Demerara Nova Scotia St Domingo} 
Dominica Quebec | Lubec 
Gibraltar St Kitts New Grenada 
Grenada St Lucia Peru 
Halifax St Vincents’ Spain 
Heligoland Tobago Venezuela 
Honduras Tortola 
Ionian Islands Trinidad aan 








PTEMBER PRESERVING COMPANY, 
** Payne's, BeETHELL’s, and MARGARY’s PATENTS.” 
The offices of the above Company are removed from 














Whitehall wharf, Westminster, to 50 KING WILLIAM 
STREET, CITY. By order, 
London, Dee. 23, 1850. R. C. DUKE, Secretary. 
™ nm ‘ 
| LOOR CLOTHS, 
Best quality, warranted .....00. 28 Gd per sq yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern ... 2s 9d 
Common Floor Cloth ...... ecvcce 28 Od 
COCOA-FIBRE MATS and MATTING. 

INDIA MATTING, plain and figured. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS from 32s. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532 New Oxford street. 

AMBERT’S ECONOMIC LAMP, | 

4 by its simplicity, cleanliness, portability, and safety, is 

alike fitted for the home light of the artisan, the emigrant, | 
and the labourer. It requires a new wick only once a | 
month, trimming once in twelve hours, and burns that | 
time with an uniform light equal to that of the best candle, | 
at the economical cost of one penny. Price 4s 6d. 
Manufactory, Short street, New Cut, Lambeth. 


- mer f r Trmarmn ‘ 
(10. TONA—PATENT COLABA 

) PRESSES for packing, Saw Gins for cleaning, and 
Agricultural Implements for cultivating Cotton, as sup- 
plied by the undersigned to the Hon. East India Com- | 
pany, for their experimental cotton farms, in Bengal, | 
Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, and to the CoLaBa 
Press Company of Bombay. For further information 
apply to WILLIAM LAIRD, 3 Excnance BumLpiyes, 
LIVERPOOL, 


7 °C 7 ¥Y . [Yr mc 
SORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are not sold by any Hosier or Draper, and can, there- 

fore, be obtained only at 185 Strand. Gentlemen in the | 
country or abroad, ordering through their agents, are | 
requested to observe on the interior of the collar band 
the stamp—* Ford’s Eureka Shirts, 








185 Strand,"’ with- 
out which none are genuine. They are made in two 
qualities, the first of which is 40s the half-dozen, and the 
second quality 50s the half-dozen. Gentlemen who are 
desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best manner in 
which they can be made, are solicited to inspect these, 
the most unique and only perfect fitting shirt made | 

Price Lists, containing directions for sé surement, | 
and every particular, are forwarded post-free ; and the | 
Pattern Books to select from of the New Registered | 
Coloured Shirting, on receipt of six stamps | 

FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS | 
* The simplicity of construction, and the many advan- | 


tages the invention possesses, need only to be known to 
be appreciated.’’—Era, 


Price 11s 6d per dozen, One of these beautifully fitting 
collars (as sample), with the improved fastening, sent | 
post free, on receipt oF fourteen stamps. 


RICHARD FORD, 185 STRAND, LONDON } 


“ ATORTON’S” CAMOMILE PILLS 
are confidently recommended as asimple but 
certain Remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, 
Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heart- 
burn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, | 
Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, Geners) 
Debility, Costiveness, &e. They act asa powerful, tonic 
and gentle aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at Is 13d, 2s 9d, and 11s each 
in every town in the Kingdom. 
CavuTicn.—Be sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,’ 
and do not be persuaced to purchase an imitation, 


{RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, 
price 1s 14d per box.—This excellent family PILL 

is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all dis- 
orders of the stomach and bowels, the common symptoms 
of which are costiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of 
appetite, sick head-ache, giddiness, sense of fulness after 
meals, dizziness of the eyes, drowsiness, and pains in the 
stomach and bowels; a torpid state of the liver, and a 
consequent inactivity of the bowels, causing a disorga- | 
nisation of every function of the frame, will, in this most | 
excellent preparation, by a little perseverance, be effec- 
tually removed. Two orthree doses will convince the 
afflicted of its salutary effects. The stomach will speedily 
regain its strength ; a healthy action of the liver, bowels, | 
and kidneys will rapidly take place; and instead of | 
listlessness,heat,pain, and jaundiced appearance, strength, | 
activity, and renewed health will be the quick result of 
| 








taking this medicine. As a pleasant, safe, and easy 
aperient, they unite the recommendation of a.mild 
Operation with the most snecessful effect, and require 
no restraint of diet or confinement during their use 


and for elderly people they will be found to be the most 
comfortab'e medicine hitherto prepared. Seld by 
T. PROUT, 229 Strand, London. Pr Is |3d and 
239d per box, and by the venders of meJicines gene- 


rally throughout the kingdom, 


| the best elementary work of the kind which has ever 


| ever come within our notice. 
| with the alphabet and leads the pupil 


| which are dispersed threugh the work. are calculated 
| to r lieve the mind of the pupil, and to familiarize 


| of 


Just published, Sixth Edition, price 1s 6d revised 


! 
- and cerrected, | 
HE STUDENT'S SELF-INSTRUCT. |! 
ING FRENCH GRAMMAR, consisting af 
Twelve Progressive Lessons, wherein the Parts of 
Speech are Exemplified in Conversational Phrases, | 
Fables, Anecdotes, and Bons Mots, with Literal 
Translations, are also introdaced. By D. M. AIRD. 
Professor of French, Author of ** Sketches in France,” 
&c. &e. | 
‘ _ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. } 
Mr. Aird’s object in publishing this grammar is to 
simplify to the English the study of the Freneh ‘| 
language, He has not failed in his endeavour. He |} 
has bezun at the beginning, and, instead of taking if 
so much of the elementary truths as are already | 
known, he commences with the pronunciation of the | 
alphabet, and leads the student gently over the such | | 
ceeding stages. The grammar seems altogether well | 
adapted for young beginners in the study of this 1) 
polite language, and particulaily for those who, | | 
trom necessity or choice, are their own instructors.’’ | 
—Leeds Times. | 
“* We have never seem an elementary work of this | 
nature better worth its name. Without affecting 
novelty, the author attains simplicity and regularity of | 
progress. We cordially recommend thislittle guide,"— | ! 
The Atlas. | 
‘** The Student's Self-instructing French Grammar | 
is a practical and comprehensive little elementary work, 
calculated to answer every purpose required in impart- ° 
ing the first rudiments of the French language, Its 
chief feature is the careful avoidance of long and use- 
less rules, and numerous exceptions in pronunciation | 
and construction, which too frequently embarass the | 
beginner, and rencer that a task which would other- 
wise become an agreeable exercise. The short lessons 
with literal translations, are well adapted to assist the 
learner in acquiring the idiom of the 
Court Journal. | 
‘*Thisis acheap and excellent little work, and to 
those desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the French 


language,”"— 


| language with expedition, correctness, and ease, it sup- 


plies a much-wanted desideratum, and that, too, ata 
minimum cost.”’—Mona’s Herald. 

“Such a guide must ultimately find its way Into 
the schoolrooms of all teachers who have the'r pupils” ; 
progress at heart, for in one month, we candidly ad- 
mit, as much might be learnt through its medium 


| as in three by means of those grammars whose in. 


tricate ruies, with innumerable exceptions, tend to 
create a distaste for the language. We cordially re- 


| commend it.’"’—Mirror of Literature. |} 


‘“* A fifth edition of this most useful little work has 
been just published. It has undergone many important 


| alterations and additions, each calculated, to a still 


greater extent than has been achieved already, to sime || 
plify the study ofthe French language. Havingalready | | 
spoken of the merits of former editions, it remains for 
us only now to say that we are glad it has been so} 
favourably received by the public. It is undoubtedly 


been published.”’—Times. | 
“ One of the best little elementary works that has | | 
The author begins 
through the 
Short exer- 
n forming sen- 
and mots, 


French language with the greatest ease. 
cises are introduced to aid the pupil 
tences; and the fables, anecdotes, 


bons 


him with the constructions and idioms of the French 
language.’’—Reformers’ Gazette. 

‘* We have examined the French Grammar, by Mr. | 
Aird, French Master at the Greek-street Academy, and | 
have no hesitation in stating that it is one of the most 
useful elementary works that have yet appeared. It is 
written with great conciseness, and the useiess rules and | 
exceptions which abound in grammars in general are } 
entirely omitted. The work consists of twelve pro- 
gressive lessons, wherein the parts of speech are exem- |} 
plified in conversational phrases ; and fables, anecdotes, 
and bons mots are introduced, with a translation and 
pronuncistion.”’—London Saturday Journat. 


—— wee oe 


“ This book is as useful in its nature as it is simple 
inits plan. All, indeed, that can be attained 
the aid of a master is, by the use of this well- | 


’ 
' 
' 
withoute { 
, 
' 


arranged little work, brought within the comprehension 
of the student.’’—Argus, } 

“‘ Simplicity is the chief recommendation of an |} 
elementary work. Mr. Aird,in writing his Grammar, | } 
has kept this in view for, of the many books that are |; 
weekly issued from the press purporting to facilitate a 
the student’s progress in attaining a knowledge of the | | 
French language, we have not perused one that is so 
free from useless rules, soclear, 80 comprehensivs, as | 
the valuable little work now before us. It consists 
of twelve progressive lessons, inwh'ch the parts of 
speech are exemplified by conversational phrases, with 
fables and anecdotes, translated literally which are 
admirably calculated to give the learneran idea of | 
the construction of the French language.”—New | 
Monthly. { 

i 

eee | 
Also, by the same Author, price Is. 6d., } 
HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE)! 
FRENCH CORRECTLY, comprising Six Progressive | 
Lessons, in which the Difficuities of the French Lan- ; 

guage are elucidated by explicit Rules, and exemplified 

by useful Phrases, 

*“*He who wishes to speak and write French cor- 
rectly cCught to possess this useful work. The various | 
idioms and dificultics are elucidated by explicit rales, 

exemplified by useful phrases.— Bell's Life. 
ust Published, price ls. 6d., by the same Author. 
A SELF-INSTRUCTING LATIN | 
G 2% MMAR.—Comprising all the Facts and Principles 


nderstood 


tre Accidence necessary to be by 
Stui nts qualifring themselves for reading the Ancient 
ton nm Authors; consisting of Twelve Progressive Les- | } 
; | sons in which Easy Sentences, Fab'ies, &c., with || 
| Liter«! Translations, are introd ! so a TRANS. |! 
LATOR’'S GUIDE, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, at { J. Aird, } 
170 Fleet street; sent post tree on i *-eu'y- 
ur tage 3. 
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HEAP GAS.—IN CONSEQUENCE 


| of the great reduction in the price of gas from 6s to 
4s per 1,000 cubic feet, it is anticipated that all private 
dwellings, as well as shops, warehouses, and offices of 
every description, will be lighted with gas. We have, 
therefore, manufactured a large ASSORTMENT of 
LAMPS, Chandeliers, Burnishers, and Gas-fittings of 
various sorts, and are ready to render estimates for fitting 
up public or private buildings, or a single room, on the 
lowest terms. We continue to manufacture table and 
suspending lamps, chandeliers, &c., for oil, camphine, 
and patent candles, of which an immense stock is now on 
sale.—Manufactory and show rooms, 33 King William 
street, Loudon bridge. —JEREMIAH EVANS, SON, and 
Gv. 


LARK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 


—The Metropolitan Light Company have now all 
their Lamps perfected. Their immense business speaks 
volumes fur the good quality of their goods. The Dia- 
mond Lamp is the most simple, the most economical, 
and the best of all lamps. The Pearl Candle Lamp is 
worth a hundred other candle lamps to the customer. 
Any person’s Lamps can be altered to the Diamond 
principle. Clark’s Lamps are the best the world has yet 
produced. This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted ; and all who want lamps should remem- 
ber this. After this notice, the public will only have 
themselves to blame if they purchase the common Solar 
or Carcel Lamps.—N.B.—Please write down the address. 
This is a caution to the public, to prevent persons going to 
the wrong establishment, and thereby having lamps sold 
them that are bad in principle, and which are imposed 
on the public as the Diamond Lamp. You can only buy 
good Lamps of the Metropolitan Light Company, 447 
Strand, next door to the Electric Telegraph Company, 
and exactly opposite Warren’s Blacking Warehouse. 


r cy vv ~ 
0 FLAX SPINNERS— 
GUTTA PERCHA BOSSES for FLAX MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

The Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in stating 
that they have effected a considerable improvement in 
the manufacture of Bosses, and at reduced prices. 

Orders for Export will have immediate attention. 

Every variety of Gutta Percha articles suitable for 
manufacturers may be had, viz.:—Mill Bands, Pump 
Buckets, Improved Packing, Felt Edging, Tubing, Lining 
for Tanks, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Covers for Rollers, 
Syphons, Carboys for Acids, Funnels, &c., &c., Bowls, 
Ladies, &c., &e. 

PATENT GUTTA PERCHA PACKING for Steam 
Engines, Glands, Pumps, &c.—This packing is more 
durable and economical than any other at present in use, 
as ‘it saves time, and consumes less oil and tallow than 
the ordinary packing, and can be applied with greater 
facil It answers equally well for steam, and hot or 
co water pumps. 

GUTTA PERCHA FEED PIPES for Locomotive 
Engines offer similar advantages, as far as cheapness, 
| durability, and resistance to the effects of steam, hot or 
cold water are concerned. 

GUTTA PERCHA WASHERS for WATER PIPE 
JOINTS. —The Gutta Percha Company have been fa- 
youred with the following letter from J. F. Bateman, 
Fsq.. Civil Engineer to the Manchester Corporation 
Water Works :— * Manchester, Oct. 7, 18590. 
ntlemen,—I have used your Gutta Percha Wash- 
nsively for making the flange joints of water 
sipes. The »y make a very convenient, water-tight, and 
mical joint.—Yours very respectfully, 

J. F. BATEMAN.” 
GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18 Wharf road, City road, Lond on. 
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cS BBOCKS. P. 


Combines Elegance, Dural ility, wae alth, and Economy, 
THE WHITEST OF ALL PAINTS, 
tains its whiteness for years, being unaffected by bilge- 
; water, noxious vapour from cargo, or from red heat on the 
funnels of steam vease is. Neither exposure to damp or 
to sait water, nor change of climate, act upon it. Under 
these and other circumstances, when every other paint 
hitherto known and tried has failed, the ** White Zinc 
| Paint’? has preserved the fastness of its colour. In ad- 
dition to its preservative properties, when applied to out- 
| side wood work, it is invaluable for iron ships, and iron 
work exposed to salt water. By virtue of its galvanic 
action it enters the pores of the iron, and forms a species 
of amalgam of the two metals, which is a strong preser- 
vative. 
By its use, 
avoided. 
injury to 
petsons. 
The * Patent White Zinc Paint” becomes cheaper than 
the inferior paints hitherto used, from its spreading over 
a much larger surface. Two cwt ofthis paint covers as 
much space as is usually taken up by three cwt of white 
lead 
For public schools, and all rooms occupied by children, 
there will now be no excuse for using poisonous paints. 
Parents have remarked that their children on returning 
from the country to newly-painted houses have suffered 
in health The reason is evident. The breath extracts 
} ison from paint, even after several months drying, 
he lungs draw in the deadly vapour. 
Amongst other tests to which it has has been sub- 
jected, has been that of painting the hold of a sugar 
vessel, which, after a voyage to St Kitt’s and back, is 
found as white as the first day the paint was applied.’’"— 
Beii’s WEEKLY Messencer, June 22, 1850. 

* We trust that it will not be long ere the Royal Navy 
discards the injurious white lead paint for Hubbuck’s 


S PATENT WHITE 





paralysis and painter's colic are entirely 
Apartments may be immediately used without 
the health of children or the most delicate 














healthy and otherwise valuable substitute.’—Usrrep 
Service Gazerre, August 17, 1850. 
} re Each cask is stan iped ” HU BBUC K—LONDON 
—PATENT.” 
A cit with full particulars, may be had of the 
xs 


and SON, 


THOM As nv BBUCK 
PW posite the London Docks. 
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| mander, loading in the 
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MO K ) C HIMNIES 
\J NO PAY.—J. E. DOWSON, 
(five doors west of Regent Cireus), sole 
CUNDY’S PATENT REGISTER GRATE, begs to call 
attention to it, as being the most elegant, inexpensive, 
and certain Cure for Smoky Chimnies. 

A prospectus forwarded upon application, post free. 

™ ° 

J. E. Dowson is also the sole manu- 
facturer of CUNDY’S PATENT HOT AIR and VENTI- 
LATING STOVE for Churches, Warehouses, Shops, 
Entrance Halls, &c. Patronised by the SocteTy or ARTs, 
in whose rooms, John street, Adelphi, it may be seen in 
constant use ; and also at Messrs Hitchcock’s, St Paul's 
Churchyard ; and at the manufacturer’s, as above. A 
prospectus may be had free. 


MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, 
GRATES, and FENDERS, are on view, in the extensive 
Show Rooms, in Gre at variety, and of the most elegant 
description, at greatly reduced prices. Every article 
manufactured upon the most perfect principle. 

J.E. DOWSON, 
sea Circus), London. 


-NO CURE 


123 Oxford street, 


~ yw Yh 
J 0 H N SIMNITT, BOC IT MAKER, 

solicits the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to his 
choice Stock of Parisian and English manufactured Boots 
and Shoes, which he is confident cannot be equalled for 
elegance of design and quality, combined with superior 
workinanship. 

John Simnitt takes this opportunity of returning 
thanks to his numerous Patrons for their kind support, 
and further solicits the indulgence of their future favours, 
which shall receive his best attention. 

A large Stock of the best make Wellington Boots, 
ilunting and Top Boots, Shooting Boots and Shoes, Anti- 
gropelos, and every other description of Boots and Shoes 
always ready. 

Gentlemen leaving England at a short notice are sure 
to find a sufficient supply on hand to give them in their 
choice every satisfaction. 

1s a street within, London. 


vr TT vr Y a 

1 IN 1p’ S PE R M AN ENT MARKING 

) INK, the ori ginal, and by far thezbest, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against 
loss or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the 
genuine article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 
28 LONG LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD, CITY. 

Sold by most chemists, stationers, and medicine ven- 
dors. Price ls a bottle. 








147 Wood Cuts, 41 Cases, 2 vols, 


1s 6d each. 
(VN SINGLE AND MARRIED, LIFE, 


or not to be ? that is the question.” 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. (1841), M.RC.S 
(1827), L.A.C. (1824), twenty-five years medical and 
forensic referee in these matters. 

ProcramMMe.—Order of Nature—Physiology 
Passions—Chastity and its Infringements 
Marriage, its dues and disappointments 
fectiveness—Sterility, and other barriers to Maritial Fe- 
licity, their Cause and Cure. 

Sherwood, 23 Paternoster row ; 
Carvalho, 147 Fleet street 
from the Author, 
home always. 


1s each, by post 


of the 
-Urgency of 
Organic De- 


Mann, 39 Cornhill ; 
; and all booksellers ; or direct 
10 Argyle place, Regent street. At 


TCV . rrr 
\us’ STRA ALI IAN LINE OF PACKET 
P. To sail punetually the 10th January. As 
this Line “ Packets is invariably dispatched on the ap- 
pointed day, all Goods must be alongside and cleared 
three days prior to that date. For Sydney, Direct, the 
British-built first-class ship BOLIVAR, 550 tons. cop- 
pered and copper-fastened. Wuitiram Mcrray, Com- 
mander. Lying at the jetty, London Dock. This fine 
fast-sailing ship has a full poop, with excellent Accom- 
modation for Cabin Passengers; and her ’tween decks 
lofty and well ventilated, she offers a most eligible 
opportunity for the conveyauce of a limited number of In- 








being 


termediate Passengers. 
For terms of Freight or Passage 


and EDRIDGE 


apply to MARSHALL 
, d4 Fenchurch street. 


D EGU L AR LINE OF 

\L PACKET SHIP. To sail punctually 
the 20th January. Last shipping day the 

17th January. For Port Adelaide direct, 
British-built ship, ANCIENT 
BRITON, A 1, 450 tons, coppered and copper-fastened, 
RicwarD PuGu Jones, Commander. Lying at the jetty, 
London Dock. This remarkably fast-sailing ship has ex- 
cellent Ace ommodati on for Passengers. 


For terms of Freight or Passage apply to MARSHALL 
and EDRIDGE, 34 Fenchurch street. 


es 


‘ T 

| 0 OR SOURABAY A, 

TAVIA, and SINGAPORE (to 
\, sail ae on January 20), the very 
superior Cumberland-built barque ELEA- 
NORA, A 1 twelve years, 319 tons register, 
T. TopuuNTER, Commander, loading in the London Docks, 
Has superior accommodation for passengers. 

For treight or passage, apply to Messrs GLOVER and 
DUNN, 16 Chancery lane, Manchester; or to W. 8. 
LINDSAY and CO., 8 Austinfriars, or 544 Old Broad 
strect. 








N ’ " 

y E GULAR LINE OF 
AC as i SHIP to CALCUTTA, t 

follow fa 1¢ Gloriosa, the splendid A 1 Aber- 
deen « vac r-built ship CENTURION, 
tons register, WILLIAM EDWARD, com- 
London Docks ; will sail punctu- 


656 





ally on the Ist of February. For passage, apply to 

} Captain LUDLOW, 1s, Cornhill ; for freight or passage, 
apply to Messrs GLOVER and DUNN, 16 Chancery 
lane, Manchester; or in L udon to W. 8S. LINDSAY 
and CV., 8 Austin friars, and 543 Old Broad street. 


manufacturer of 


123 Oxford street (five doors west of 





yr af oe — 
QTEAM TO THE CAPE | 
\) of GOOD HOPE, Madeira, and 
Sierra Leone, Her Majesty’s 
pe Mails.—The PROPONTIS, 560 tons, 
Captain GLOVER, will leave London on the 10th, an 
Plymouth on the 15th of January, at noon, with mails 
and passengers, to be followed by one of the Company’s 
vessels from London on the 10th, and from Plymouth on 
the 15th of every succeeding month, These steam ships 
have excellent accommodation for passengers. For pag- 
page apply at the General Screw Steam Shipping Com- 
pany’s Offices, 2 Royal Exchange buildings ; and for goods | 
and parcels to Balfour, Laming, and Owen, 157 Fen- | 
church street, London, and at Liverpool. 


with 








CTEAM TO INDIA AND 
& HINA, via EGYPT.—Regular 

Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance for 

Passengers and Light Goods to 
CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, PENANG, SINGA- 
PORE and HONG-KONG.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company book Passengers 
and receive Goods and Parcels for the above Ports, by 
their Steamers starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of 
the month. 

BOMBAY.—Passengers for Bombay can proceed by 
this Company’s Steamers of the 29th of the month to 
Malta, thence to Alexandria by her Maje sty’s Steamers, 
and from Suez by the Hon. E. Lo ompany’s Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta—On the 20th and 29th 
of every month Constantinople—On the 29th of the 
month. Alexandria —On the 20th of the month. | 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month, 

For plans of the vessels, rates of passage money, 
and i secure passages and ship cargo, apply at the 


Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall street, London, and 
Oriental place, Southampton. { 


eeccttitnenmennerien ctl 


Lo ciay | 





NOTICE TO SHIPPERS.—After the 1st of April next, 
the rate of freight by these steamers from Liverpool , 


will be materially reduced. 
Be UTISH AND NORTH 





AMERICAN ROYAL 
STEAM SHIPS, appointed by 4 > 
Admiralty to sail between LIVER- 


POOL and NEW YORK, direc 
POOL and BOSTON, 
at Halifax to 
Majesty’s Mails. 

The following or other vessels are appointed to sail 
from Liverpool! as under 
ASIA, for NEW YORK, direct, Saturday, January 4, 
CANADA, for BOSTON, Saturday, January 18, 

Cabin passage, including steward’s fee, £35, but with- 
out wines or liquors, which can be obtained on board. 
Dogs charged £5 each. These steamships have accom- 
modation for a limited number of second cabin passen- 


t, and between LIVER. | 
(the Boston ships only,) calling 
laud and receive passengers and Her 





gers at £20 each, including provisions. For passage or 
other information, apply to J. B. Foord, 52 Old Broad 
street, London; S. Cunard, Halifax; 8. 8. Lewis, Bos- 
ton; Edward Cunard, jun., New York; D. Currie, 
Havre; G. and J. Burns, Buchanan street, Glasgow ; 
or D. and C. M'lver, Water street, Liverpool. 
tpi palit 


"NITED STATES 
STEAME R S between 
* POOL and NEW YORK. 
. Goods for the “ Areric” cannot be | 
taken after twelve o'clock at noon on FRIDAY the 10th |: 
January, nor can par cls be received after six o’clock in 
the evening of that day. | 
The rate of passage by these Steamers is Thirty-five 
Pounds; reserving six or cight of the largest State 
Rooms for Families, for which an extra price will be 
charged. 
No berth secured 


MAIL 


LIVER- | 





until the passage money be paid. 

The steain ships comprising this line are the ATLAN- 
TIC, Captain WEST; PACIFIC, Captain NYE; 
ARCTIC, Captain LUCE; BALTIC, Captain COM- 
STOCK ; ADRIATIC, Captain GRAFTON, These ves- | 
sels are appointed to sail as follows :— 

From LIVERPOOL 

ARCTIC cosceccsccescoeoe SATURDAY, 
BALTIC .. » SATURDAY, 
PACIFIC, . SATURDAY, 





11th Jan. 
Sth Feb. 
22nd Feb. 









ARCTIC cccceas SATURDAY, 8th March. 
ATER TRC  cttinassn SATURDAY, 22nd March. 
From NEW YORK. 

BALTIC ....ccccessesceoee, WEDNESDAY, 
PAGCTHIC ccsseves - Wepxerspay, 22nd Jan. 





| 
| 
8th Jan. | 
ARCTIC ...<« +» WeDNEsDAY, 5th Feb. 
ATLANTIC «eee WEDNESDAY, 19th Feb. 
BALTIC s-ssesee WEDNESDAY, Sth March. 
PACIFIC ..ccesscs 00 eeoee WEDNESDAY, 19th March. 4 
These ships having been built by contract expressly | 
for the American Government service, every care has | 
been taken in their construction, as also in their en- | 
gines, to insure strength and speed; and their accom- | 
modations fur passengers are unequalled for elegance or | 
comfort. 


The treight on goods from Liverpool is £7 per ton of 
40 cubic feet. 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
The owners of these ships will not be aceountable for 
gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewellery, precious stones, 
or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefore, and 
the value thereof therein expressed. 
For freight or Passage apply to Epwarp K. CoLiins, 
74 South street, New York; or to Brown, SHIPLEY, | 
and Co., Liverpool. 
Agents in I 
13 King’s Arms yard. 
L. Draper, jun., 
5 Boulevart, Montmartre. 
Agents in Havre—G. H. Draper, 
44 Rue de Bordeaux. 1] 
‘0 SuipreErs.—Aifter the Ist of April next, the 
by s¢ Steamers will be very materially 


Agents in Paris 


sndon—E. G. Roperts and Co., 
| 






